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QVER 100: CHANGES MADE 
IN FIRE AND NON-MARINE 
FORMS ISSUED BY LLOYD'S 


New Fire Policy for Use on Foreign 
and Colonial Risks Now 
In Effect 


MANY CLAUSES CLARIFIED 


Comprehensive Household Con- 
tracts Broadened to Include 
Additional Risks 


On March 1 the Lloyd’s Underwriters’ 
Fire and Non-Marine Association of 
London put into effect a large number of 
changes in its standard forms. The num- 
ber of amendments will reach at least 
one hundred. None of them curtail pre- 
viously existing cover, but there are 
some better safeguards against fraud or 











negligenc« . 

Clauses Are Clarified 

\ new form of fire policy for use in 
connection with foreign and_ colonial 
risks is being printed. This does not 
differ very materially from the ordinary 
Lloyd’s fire policy, except that war, riots 
and spontaneous combustion are speci- 
fically excluded, and that the marine 
clause and the condition of average have 
been inserted. 

A change has been made in the “elec- 
trical clause.” The old forms contained 
a provision that no claim should be re- 
coverable for damage to any electrical 
2 caused by overrunning, short 
circuit or self heating. The new 
clase goes on to state “but this (provi- 

sion) shall not be deemed to exclude 
1 
loss or damage to any dynamo, trans- 
former, motor, wiring, main or other 
electrical appliance caused by fire result- 
ing from short circuiting, Overrunning, 
excessive pressure or leakage of elec- 
treity originating outside of the dyna- 

, transformer, motor, wiring, main or 
= tn electrical appliance which is so de- 
stroyed or damaged by fire.’ 


Enlarge All-In Cover 


ic forms of comprehensive “All-in” 
policies, are to be issued. Two of these 
ir building and contents, known as 
“houseowners” and “householders” re- 
soectively. The most important addi- 
nal benefits are the inclusion of storm 
and tempest damage to buildings in ex- 
cess of the first $25, the deletion of the 
limit of 5% of the sum insured for simi- 
lar gge re to the contents, and the in- 
‘rease of the third party and pronertv 
wners’ indemnity from $1,250 to $2,500 


—xclusive of legal costs which are also 
coverable. In addition, cover is now 
granted 


in respect to damage to build- 
MES Or contents by the impact of ve- 
‘les or animals, the explosion of boil- 
es is specifically included, the riot clause 


as ar amplified and the contents of 
nthuildings and domestic offices not of 
Massive 


: ‘onstruction are covered against 
is explosion, burglary and theft. 
‘ome of the most important additional 


Continyed on Page 32) 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. \ 
of London 

150 William Street, New York | 

A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 
Indemnity Company 


150 William Street, New York 






































PENNMUTUALISM! 


Definition: 
“The Superlative Degree 
of Service— Helpfulness 
that is Unselfish—Perform- 


ance Beyond Obligation.” 





WM. A. LAW, President 
WM. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 


Independence Square Founded 1847 
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STATES DIFFER ABOUT 
COVER LIMIT RIDERS 
‘AFFECTING AIR DEATHS 


Lowe of Illinois Says That State’s 
Code Will Not Permit Metro- 
politan Clause 


HIS VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT 


New Jersey, New. Hampshire and 
Massachusetts Think Provision 
Is Acceptable 


State insurance denactuieians are not 
in accord with reference to riders on lif 
policies providing that in the event of 
death of the insured from engaging in 
aeronautics liability will be limited to 
the reserve value of the policy. It will 


- be recalled that the Supreme Court of 


New York decided in favor of the Met- 
ropolitan Life in the action of certiorari 
against the New York Superintendent to 
compel the Superintendent to approve its 
rider. 

Leo H. Lowe, who is director of THli- 
nois Department of Trade and Com- 
merce (which includes the Insurance De- 
partment) made 
in which he 


a statement this week 
said he would not approve 
the rider of the Metropolitan or similar 
riders. 

“The United States Daily” on Wednes- 
day morning printed views of the Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and New Hamp- 
shire Departments. The Massachusetts 
Department said that provisions in poli- 
cies limiting under certain conditions 
amount paid in event of death from air- 
plane accidents are not prohibited b: 
Massachusetts laws. The New Jersey 
Department says that it thinks the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Metropoli- 
tan Life case is consistent with the atti- 
tude of the New Jersey Department. The 
New Hampshire Department also agrees 
that the rider of the Metropolitan Life is 
acceptable. 

The Illinois Paragraph 


The attitude of the Illinois Department 
hinges on a paragraph on _ page 85 of 
the 1929 compilation of the Illinois code, 
which reads: 

“A provision that J the event of ma- 
turity of the policy by death after the 
expiration of the contestable period 
thereof, for any modification, contingent 
on the cause of death, in the amount of 
the insurance unless such modification is 
expressly permitted by statute: Pro- 
vided, that this prohibition shall not ap- 
ply to any additional accidental death 
benefits that may be incorporated in the 
policy.” 

Statement of Director Lowe 


In his statement Director Lowe of 
Illinois, says after quoting the para- 
graph: 
“Under this prohibitory provision this 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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“Toot toot!’ said the Queen “Which toot?” said the King 


“Destitute!” said the Queen, and the King was nonplussed : : The 





Queen, having spoken thus, did agitate the King to such a pass that he 


th e kK i IN oe was sore confused and so inquired of the Queen, “What 


| thoughts enshroud thy royal brow, my dear, that ‘desti- 
& the ACE . 


tute’ should e’en suggest itself’ : : Then spake the 


Vv 









Queen. provoked to high dudgeon at the King’s great ignorance : : Saith 





she, “Wherein do | get off, my fool, when thou hath passed beyond, 





where do I eat, and what, and when, and how?” : : “In the main 





dining hall”, quoth he, “or in the breakfast nooke”’ : : And _ then 





the Queen replied, “Wherein doth thou provide for tradesmen’s bills, 





for food and cloth and ebateleme-veve! what forsooth shall compensation be 





‘for those who serve the widowed Queen, withal?” : : Whereas it 





dawned upon the King the urgency of action prompt, and much 





dispatch, and quick delivery : : Saith he, “My royal dear, ’tis Mon- 





day now, on Wednesday morn a million shekels will be here, a_ life 








insurance policy!” : : “Do not deceive me”, cried the Queen, “It 





sounds too soon” : : “Not so, my dear’, quoth he, playing his ace, 


“for have you not heard of ORGANIZED SERVICE—”” : : The 


Keane-Patterson Agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 











Two Twenty-Five West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City, Branches 





at Two Twenty-Five Broadway, Sixty John Street, and 566 Courtlandt Avenue. 
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¢, D. Marquis Head of 
Provident in Chicago 


COMPANY’S NEW EW OFFICE THERE 





Supervisor of Ellsworth Agency; 
Picante of Lake Forest College; 
Lieutenant in War 





The Provident Mutual has opened its 
new Chicago office. It is on the nine- 
teenth floor of the Harris Trust building 
with Stewart D. Marquis, former agen- 


yy supervisor of the Ellsworth agency 
i. ~ same building, as the general 





















or Marquis is well known there in 


STEWART D. MARQUIS 


insurance circles. He is the son of a 
Presbyterian minister and was gradu- 
ated from Lake Forest College in 1911, 
obtaining his Master of Science degree 
from the University of Illinois. He then 
taught mathematics and science in the 
Universities of Illinois and Iowa, leav- 
ing the educational field during the war 
to join the army, where he obtained a 
second licutenant’s commission. 

After his discharge from the service 
in 1919 Mr. Marquis entered the ad- 
vertising field with Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
leaving in 1922 to become special agent 
of the Provident’s Chicago office. Al- 
ways a consistently high producer, he 
was made agency supervisor on Febru- 
ary 1, 1926. 

Mr. Marquis was for ten years a mem- 
ber of the Rockwell School of Life In- 
surance; is a trustee of Lake Forest 
a and a member of the University 

ub. 





AETNA USING SOUND MOVIES 


The Aetna Life’s publicity department 

has inaugurated a novel method of ad- 
vertising for this year. Each month an 
animated cartoon movie with full sound 
eects, including incidental music by a 
ten-piece orchestra, will be available to 
Aetna agents for them to run in their 
local movie theatre. Each of these films 
is built around the current Aetna Life 
national magazine advertisement. 





TALKS IN BRIDGEPORT 

Frank J. Mulligan of the John C. Mc- 
Namara Organization, addressed a ca- 
pacity mecting of the life underwriters 
if Bridgeport at noon on Friday last. 
The subject was Business Life Insur- 
ane, both in the large and small cases 

sold by a group of the country’s lead- 
ing life underwriters. 





HARRY GARDINER FIGURES 
ta Harry Gardiner agency of the 
lohn Hancock in New York City paid 
lor $1472.500 in February, bringing the 
total for the year to March 1, $2,976,000 
This compares with $1,345,000 ‘paid- for in 
Fhruary, 1920, and a total for the first 
‘vo months of last year of $2,719,000. 





New Tokio seamen’ For Japan’s 
Post Office Life Insurance 





Fifteen Million Policies Aggregate $1,000,000,000; Improves 
Health of Policyholders; Free Nursing Service 
and Radio Setting Up Exercises 


Tokio, Feb. 15—The new office build- 
ing of the Post Office Life Insurance 
Bureau of Japan, a government. under- 
taking, work on which started in May, 
1927, is now completed. It has modern 
innovations. The cost of the new build- 
ing is 5,500,000 yen. A yen is fifty cents. 

The new building is the central ad- 
ministrative agency of Post Office Life 
Insurance Bureau of Japan, which em- 
ploys 6,000 persons here. Actual work, 
however, as canvassing business, paying 
claims, collecting premiums, etc., are car- 
ried on through the post offices number- 
ing approximately 9,200 throughout the 
country, adequate supervision being ex- 
ercised by seven regional directorates in 
their respective districts. The number 
of persons engaged exclusively in these 
“outdoor works” at present is 20,000 in 
all. 

Business Growing 

The expansion of the office building 
has been necessitated by the tremendous 
growth of the Bureau’s business, since 
the first inception of this system in Oc- 


tober, 1916. The business outstanding 
at the end of December, 1929, was al- 
most 15,000.000 policies, covering the 


amount of 1,919,408,568 yen; and the new 


business contracted during 1929 was 2,- 
169,622 policies covering the amount of 
356,154,784 yen. 

Nursing Service 

The funds accumulated for the policy- 
holders amounted approximately to 350,- 
000.000 yen at the end of March, 1929, 
and they are chiefly invested in such 
enterprises as have social services for 
their purpose. Investment results are 
unusually successful. 

The Bureau pays constant attention 
to the betterment of health condition of 
policyholders and is giving free nurs- 
ing service through eighty-six consulta- 
tion offices dispersed in all important 
cities of the country. At the same time, 
to promote the health of the nation at 
large, the Bureau recently began broad- 
casting through radio of setting-up ex- 
ercises. 

Moreover, the Bureau, in order to 
complete the system of Industrial insur- 
ance aiming at the, national welfare, 
launched life annuities as its supplemen- 
tary work in October, 1926, which at the 
end of December, 1929. had in force 183,- 
732 policies covering the amount of an- 
nuities of 13,111,479 yen. 





New Building of Post Office 


Life Insurance Bureau of Japan 





PHILANTHROPIC ENDOWMENT 





Penn Mutual Issues Book on Subject; 
1929 Gifts of Two and a Half 
Billions 
The Penn Mutual publishes a direct 
mail booklet under the title, “A Mod- 
ern Method of Philanthropic Endow- 
ment.” Agents using this will be inter- 
ested in the 1929 figures on gifts to 


philanthropy, as given by the John 
Price Jones Corporation. 
Philanthropic gifts in the United 


States during 1929 reached the enormous 
total of almost two and one-half billion 
dollars, an increase of well over one 
hundred millions over the previous year. 
The division is interesting and perhaps 
surprising : 


ROGHOIOME choses ndeos aaeecten $996,300,000 
PUG ANOW,. onc cccevowscadeees 467,500,000 
Personal Charity «...2..6.6.: 279,760,000 
Organized Charitable Relief. 278,710,000 
oe ee eee eee reer 221,510,000 
Foret ReRGE <.05 6. sce 132,000,000 
"The Fine Alte 5c. .kk evccnc. 40,000,000 
Play and Recreation......... 20,900,000 
Reform Organizations ...... 14,040,000 





The R. H. Keffer agency of the Aetna 
Life, 100 William street, New York, paid 
for $3,514,000 in February. To date the 
agency has paid for $7,214,440. 


HOME FINANCING 





N. J. Lumber Firm to Insure Home 
Builders on Monthly Payment 
Plan Basis 
A plan of financing the construction 
of an unlimited amount of new homes 
and home improvements and nermitting 
them to be paid for in monthly instal- 
ments has been announced by the Alli- 
ance Lumber Corporation, the $1,000,000 
company the result of the 
merger of six of the largest lumber com- 
panies in Passaic 
New 

This plan will be interesting to those 
who already real estate on which 
they plan to build, because it will enable 
them to start building their homes im- 
mediately, their lot, in many cases, con- 
stituting the down payment. 

Insurance will be taken out 
individual who builds a home on the 
above basis by the firm. No physical 
examination will be required. The pol- 
icy will take care of the monthly pay- 
ments for the duration of one year 
should the home builder be disabled by 
accident or a lengthy illness. 


formed as 


and Bergen counties, 


Jersey. 


own 


for each 


G. G. Burbidge Manager 
Of Aetna at Montreal 


HE SUCCEEDS BRUCE H. CURRY 





Began Career as a Builder; Went into 
Life Insurance in 1924; Belongs to 
Many Clubs 





Geoffrey Cornwallis Burbidge of Mon- 
treal has betn appointed manager 
of the Aetna Life’s Montreal general 
agency. He succeeds Bruce H. Curry, 
who has been manager at Montreal the 
past year. 

Previous to 
at Montreal 


coming 


Mr. 


the 
had 


with 
Burbidge 


Aetna 
five 





G. C. BURBIDGE 


years of life insurance experience. He 
was born in Ottawa, where he received 
his education first at Ashbury College 
and later at Trinity College School, Port 
Hope, Can. He began his business ca- 
reer with the Merchants’ Bank of Win- 
nipeg as an accountant and teller. A 


year later his career was interrupted by 
the World War, in which he 
til it ended in 1919. He 
with the Merchants’ 
with it and the Bank of Montreal until 
1924, when he was attracted to the life 
insurance business. His first connection 
was with the Canada Life as an agent. 
In 1925 he Percent manager for the 
North American Life at Windsor, Ont.; 
then was transferred as manager to Ot- 
tawa, and later as manager to Montreal. 
He has always been active and influ- 
ential in Canadian clubs and social or- 
ganizations, among them the Ridean 
Club, Ottawa; United Service Club, Roy- 
al St. Lawrence Yacht Club; Kiwanis 
Club, and Canadian Club, Montreal. 


served un- 
then returned 
Bank and continued 


SPOKANE SALES CONGRESS 

Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was the main speaker at the 
first sales congress of the Life Under- 
writers of Spokane, Wash., held March 
3. The congress also featured an ad- 
dress by J. J. Cadigan, president of the 
New World Life. J. J. Schiffner acted 
as master of ceremonies at the banquet 
held in the evening. 
W. T. NOLLEY AGENCY MEETING 


Norman R. Hill, well known producer 


of the Northwestern Mutual Life in 
Williamsport, Pa., addressed the mem- 
bers of the W. T. Nollev agency of the 
company at Richmond last week. The 
agency also heard U. H. Poindexter and 
R. P. Thierback, assistant sunerinten- 


dents of agencies of the Milwaukee com- 
pany. Both stressed the high spots in 
the five-year production program of the 
company which was put on last year. 

Hugh M. Ma acGregor has been appoint- 
ed a supervisor of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis to engage in 
agency field work in the southern part 
of Michigan. 
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Five Life Agencies In 
New Lincoln Building 


N. Y. SKYSCRAPER JUST OPENED 





York, Gierhart and Bayliss of Equitable 
Society; Freid of N. E. Mutual; 
and Peckham of New York Life 





The Lincoln Building in East Forty- 
second street, New York City, which 
was formally opened last Sunday by a 
dinner attended by more than 200 per- 
sons, will include among its tenants three 
igencies of the Equitable Society, and 
me each of the New England Mutual 
Life and New York Life. Only the New 
York Life agency is as yet in the build- 
ing. The structure is fifty-three stories 
tall and next to the largest in up-town 
New York. 

The Charles J. Peckham agency of the 
New York Life was established in the 
building two months ago before the 
structure was entirely completed. It is 
an offshoot of the Manhattan branch of 
the company. In the two months since 
its opening the agency has paid for $1,- 
500,000 and now has sixteen full time 
men Mr. Peckham joined the New 
York Life in 1925. In 1926 he was made 
an agency organizer with the Manhattan 
branch and held that position until the 
present office was opened. 

The three agencies of the Equitable 
Society are those of Leslie York, Harry 
Gierhart and Charles E. Bayliss. 

The Leslie York agency, which has 
been at No. 342 Madison avenue. is mov- 
ing to its new location over the week 
end. The agency has almost the full 
space of the Madison avenue wing of 
the building on the eighth floor. Mr. 
York about four years ago gave up an 
executive position in the home office of 
the company to go into agency work, 
and founded the present agency. Includ- 
ing group the agency paid for $12,000,000 
last vear 

The Gierhart agency is that formerly 
headed in Manhattan by the late Charles 
Terome Edwards, and is now at No. 120 
Broadway, with a branch at No. 225 
West Thirtv-fourth street. These two 
offices will be brought together in the 
new quarters. Mr. Gierhart was a field 
supervisor in northern New York state 
and New England, and was brought to 
the agencv unon the death of Mr. Ed- 
wards in 1925 

The Pavliss agency has been in ex- 
istence about fifteen vears. and last year 
aid for $10.000.000 Tt is located at No 
30 Wi teil Sa pr street 
The “oe Freid ; rencyv of the New 
Eneland Mutual, aia will not move 
until the middle of April, is at No. 1440 
Rroadwav. Mr. Freid has been with the 
New England Mutual for twenty-three 
vears, and was appointed a general agent 
five vears ago The agency last year 
paid for $4,500,000 


T 
} 
1 
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WITH PROVIDENT 43 YEARS 

William Harrison Pierson attached to 
the Newark branch of the Louis F. Paret 
\geney for the Provident Mutual, will 
celebrate on Monday next his forty-third 
anniversary of service ‘with the com- 
pany. When Mr. Pierson first joined the 


agency ftorees of the company it was 
known as the Provident Trust & Life 
Co. and later changed to its present 
name Mr. Pierson covered northern 


New Jersey including Newark from 
IR87 until 1898 when he was transferred 
to Jersey City where the company 
pened a small office at 15 Exchange 
Place The agency at that time was 
under the supervision of La Barr & Ken- 
nard. It was not until 1917 that Louis 
i Paret took charge of the agency 
forces of New Jersey and an office was 
pened in Newark. the Jersey City of- 


ce being discontinued in that year 


HONORING PRESIDENT NOLLEN 

lhe Equitable of Iowa field men are 
making a big drive for business this 
month in honor of the company’s presi- 


dent, Henry S. Nollen. 


























EXPERT LIFE SALESMAN WANTED 


Uptown brokerage office requires man to close life prospects. Must have 
frank and forceful personality and detailed knowledge of competitive figures 
and legal and tax problems. Preference will be given to college graduates and 
men with organization experience. 


Extraordinary opportunity for man who has the presence and address 
necessary to close big prospects, but requires subjection to the discipline of an 
organization and eight hours a day of concentrated work. 

Liberal starting salary, and successful man will advance quickly. Please 
give complete picture of yourself, including age, religion, experience, salary 
required, etc. We will be equally frank in answering you—and every letter 
will be answered. 


ADDRESS: 


Closer, c/o Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York. 
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United States Life’s 
Eightieth | Anniversary 


HAS FIVE FIFTY - YEAR MEN 





New York Company Commenced Busi. 
ness March 4, 1850; Home Office 
Then on Wall Street 





One of the oldest life eon in the 
country, the United States Life, this 
week celebrated its eightieth anniver. 
sary. The company was ine Or porated 
under the laws of New York on Febry. 
ary 25, 1850, and commenced business 


March 4 in the home office on Wa} 
street. 
The first actuary was John A. Stewart 


who left the company to join the group 
who organized the United States Try 
Co. He died only a few years ago x 
the age of 104, after a noteworthy anj 
useful career. The present head of the 
United States Life is Henry Moir, jp. 
ternationally known actuary, who was 
elected president in 1923. Under his 
guidance the company has increased cop. 
siderably its new paid business. 

The United States Life was the firs 
company to require urinalysis in every 
case. When the thirtieth report was 
issued fifty years ago, there was pub- 
lished a report on albuminuria by Dr 
John P. Munn, now chairman of the 
board} There are still associated with 
the company in an inactive capacity, five 
employes who have been in its service 
more than fifty years. 


LEADING U. S. LIFE AGENCIES 





Twenty Paid for More Than $20,000,00 
in 1929 According to McNamara 
Agency Analysis 

Twenty insurance agencies throughout 
the country paid for production exceed- 
ing $20,000,000 of ordinary life insurance 
in 1929, according to “The Stethoscope,’ 
monthly bulletin of the John C. McNam- 
ara Organization of the Guardian Life 
in New York City. The bulletin indi- 
cates that their analysis may not be en- 
tirely accurate, but was made insofar as 
records are available. 

The sum total of the production of 
these twenty agencies approximates 
$600,000,000 of life insurance placed in 
fourteen companies, four companies hav- 
ing two agencies within the group, and 
one company three. Twelve of thes 
agencies are located in New York City, 
two each in Philadelphia and Chicage, 
one each in Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Paw, 
and San Francisco. 

The analysis indicates that the Mc 
Namara Organization ranks in _ 
place in the national line-up, despite th 
fact that the agency is a relatively 
young one, in its fifth year of a not 
succession contract. During these five 
years, the Guardian agency has place 
in force by payment of the inne 
mium, $81,279,000 of which amount v4 
097,669 or 82.8% remains in force at ™ 
end of the fifth year. 


FORMING NEW LIFE COMPAN! 

A group of local business men 
Tulsa, Okla., are organizing the ial 
Life Insurance Co. with a capita fe 
$500,000. A charter has been ges? 
and final details of organization , 
completed shortly, according to ae 
DeZell Hawley, one of the prime se 
in the organization. Dr. . Hawley or 
for many years on the official sta 
the Atlas Life of Tulsa. 





S.C. GROUP ANNUITY 
The Sonoco Products Co. of Harts 


ville, S. C., has entered into a come ‘he 
ory group annuity contract wit a. 
Equitable Society. Under 1! his = : 
employes on retirement at /\ge 
service after entering the c ntratl 
their average salarv for each yeat 
service after entering th c snitract wit 
a minimum of $25 per mont! for ae? 
with twenty or more years of servic 
with the Sonoco Products Co. 
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shenandoah Life’s New 
Low Cost Contracts 


i980 BUYS $10,000 AT AGE 35 





Gives Maximum Protection During Early 
and Middle Years With Several 
Options at Stated Ages 





The Shen: 
has just br 
with severa 


indoah Life of Roanoke, Va., 
ught out three new policies 
unusual features. They are 


called “Modified Life With Optional 
Term” to Age 60, 65 and 70. All three 
sans are based on the principal of low 
cost protection over a long period of 
years with liberal conversion privileges 
and options which make possible future 


to meet the insured’s chang- 


adjustment 
needs. 


ing insurat 


Concerning these Policies Charles E. 
Ward. manager of agencies of the Shen- 
andoah Life, says to the field force: 
“We belicve that we are putting out 
three of the fastest selling policies that 
have ever been designed.” 
How the Options Work Out 

\t age 3° on the Modified Life Term 
at age 70 2 $10,000 policy can be bought 





for a preirium of $154.80. When the 
insured reaches age 60 he has three op- 
tions. option would continue the 
insurance in force for the entire $10,000 
the rest of his life for a premium of 
$447.30; or the insured conld continue 
nving the same premium of $154.80 and 
have ten vears additional insurance for 
the full $19.000. This insurance would 
discontinue at age 70 or at the end of 
this additional ten years without paid-up 
or extende’ values. 

The last option, which is looked upon 
by the company as probably the most at- 
tractive from the standpoint of the in- 
swred, would be to continue the pre- 


mium of $154.80 for a reduced amount of 
nsurance which in the case under con- 
sideration would be for $5,140. 

What Can Be Achieved with New 

Policies 

In discussing these contracts Manager 
f Agencies Ward says: 

“You can work out most any kind of 
insurance program for a man with these 
three policies. For instance, you can 
sell him $5,000 of the Modified Life with 
Term to Age 60; $5,000 to age 65; and 
B00 to age 70. The options in con- 
ection with each of these policies are 
50 s flexible that a man can fit any par- 
cular situation that he wants to cover. 
Take for example, a man at age 35. 
(On the Modified Life Term at age 70 
he attains age 60 if he is in good 
imstances and has been able to ac- 
cumulate a good estate, the increased 
mium of $442.30 would not be a bur- 
len on him and in that event he would 
ave a full $10,000 policy. If his cir- 
ances would not permit him to pay 
isincreased premium he has two ways 
t continuing the insurance at the origi- 
nal Premium. 

‘This policy has been especially de- 
Sened for a man who needs the maxi- 
lm protection during his earlier years 
bnd we give him the full $10,000 of in- 

tance during those years and then de- 


———— —— 


LAPSED POLICY MEDICAL FEES 


The Union Central will hereafter pay 
rectly to the medical examiner a fee 
i for completion of a certificate of 
realth for reinstatement of lapsed pol- 











reinstatement is approved 
rr and the agent does not 
instating the policy, the fee 
irzed to the agent; but where 
ment is approved for a plan 


m that desired by the pol- 

r and the policy is not rein- 
, the ice will not be charged to the 
In event it is found necessary 


rate either the disability 
lemnity attached to the ori- 
nd for this reason the agent 
‘t reinstatement, the com- 
it charge the fee to the 

















Some Mutual Benefit 1929 Figures 


a Mutual Benefit is eighty-five years 
oO 

Some facts taken from an analysis of 
the 1929 statement of the company by 
John S. Thompson, vice-president and 
mathematician, follow: 

The real estate holdings of the com- 
pany at the end of last year were 2% 
of the total assets. Exact value of hold- 
ings was $10,236,000. The new home of- 
fice building is valued at $5, 573,664. 

The book value of the company’s bonds 
increased $10,121. 88 during the year. The 
bonds purchased in 1929 yielded on the 
average 4.98%. 

During the year the company increased 
its investment in preferred and guaran- 
teed stocks by $1,944,470. The average 


nominal yield on the year’s purchases 
was 481% although the effective yield 
when the exemption of dividends on pre- 
ferred and guaranteed stocks from fed- 
eral income tax at present rates is tak- 
en into consideration is approximately 
half of 1% greater. 

Policy loans outstanding on Decem- 
ber 31 were 210,547 for $113,389,054. In- 
creases in policy loans were for nearly 
$10,000,000 compared with corresponding 
increases in 1928, 

During the year 6,698 supplementary 
disability policies were paid for in con- 
nection with $35,542,686 life insurance. 

At the end of the year 1929 the amount 
set aside for payment of dividends in 


1930 was $23,703,284. 








crease the insurance in the latter years 
of his life in order to give him the maxi- 
mum protection during the earlier years. 
If he wants to continue the same pre- 
mium in the latter years of his life it is 
necessary to reduce the amount of his 
insurance for the premium that he has 
paid has not been sufficient to create a 
reserve that will enable the company to 
keep the full amount of insurance in 
force during the latter years.’ 
The Annual Premiums 


The policies are issued equally to men 
and women. The minimum amount ac- 
cepted is $2,500. The policies carry cash 
or loan, paid-up and extended insurance 
guaranteed values. 

Following are some annual premiums 
for the Modified Life With Optional 
Term to Age 60 at selected ages, per 
$1,000 of insurance: 


Age Premium 
BRE Ga cicdevet aecawev aus hemos $9.70 
BE Wed ea TEC CC Eee Sek ROR ay 10.33 
Mt. steccavnaeanGenanncdaaade B.S 
wy dup cvanavccetecaseeueuane 12.42 
WE -:accidcernG uotite eb taken cca a hace 14.24 
OF eiccvadaeiavndeEnanerus 16.99 


NEW DIVIDEND SCALE 





Increases by Ohio State Life; Company’s 
Instructions to Agents About Divi- 
dend Quotations 

The Ohio State Life has announced 
a new dividend scale for 1930 materially 
increasing dividends payable on partici- 
pating policies issued after January 1, 
1925. In its new book of 1930 dividend 
illustrations the company makes this 
statement to agents: 

“The figures shown in this book are 
not to be used as a basis for any prom- 
ise or guarantee by the company or by 
its representatives. It is unlawful, under 
heavy penalty, for any agent or other 
person to issue any statement, either 
written or oral, misrepresenting the 
terms of a policy or benefits promised 
thereby. or to issue any misleading esti- 
mate of dividends or other benefits to 
be received thereon.” 





The paid-for business of Ives & Mv- 
rick, Mutual Life. New York, for Feb- 
ruary was $4,210,000 





NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 





BUSINESS IN FORCE ON PAID FOR BASIS 


465,164,144. 


50 UNION 





THe Guarpian’s Striking Recorp of Procress 








S JS a significant prologue 
to the celebration of 


THE GUARDIAN’S 
7Oth ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


1860 - Seventy Years of Service - 1930 


FG UARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ AMERICA 


SQUARE 


hing INCOME 


DIVIDENDS SET ASIDE FOR POLICYHOLDERS 
FOR THE ENSUING CALENDAR YEAR 


.290,000. 


NEW YORK CITY 








New York Life Refused 
22,716 Risks in 1929 


SHOWS MANY WAITED TOO LONG 





$60,695,691 Paid in Year’s Death Claims; 
Heart Disease Led in Causes 
of Death 





Strikingly significant is the fact that 
the New York Life had to decline 22,716 
requests for insurance last year, repre- 
senting more than $108,000,000. Many 
waited too long. 

The company’s report shows that it 
paid out $178,235,100 last year, $117,539,- 
408 of which went to living policyhold- 
ers and $60,695,691 to beneficiaries of 14,- 
640 deceased policyholders. Of the de- 
ceased insured 4,528 were over 60 years 
old; 3,792 between 50 and 60; 3,042 be- 
tween 40 and 50: 1,844 between 30 and 
40; and 1,434 under 30. Included in the 
deceased were 1,775 women insured for 
a total of $3,407,629. Policies on the 
lives of 3,586 had only been in force five 
years or less. 

Heart Disease Caused Most Deaths 

Heart disease again led last year 
among the causes of death, there being 
2,546 lives lost from this cause. Deaths 
from influenza and pneumonia came sec- 
ond, and then cancers and tumors, acci- 
dents, apoplexy, tuberculosis, Bright’s 
disease, diseases of the arteries, liver 
disease and appendicitis, in the order 
named. It is striking that tuberculosis 
which used to regularly head the list 
is now down in sixth lace. 

The New York company paid out in 
disability during 1929 $4.316,050 and 
waived in premiums $1,585,279. There 
was set aside for future payments on 
disability claims and on claims made but 
not yet completed and incurred but un- 
reported, $41,564,112. In the company’s 
eleventh year experience with double in- 
demnity, this feature added $2,444,620 to 
the amount otherwise pay able. The fol- 
lowing were the causes of the accidental 
deaths: 


PUIOUNOUION os cc cesses ced ecsctiesas 284 
Drownings & Bathing Accidents.... 74 
LiLo ce ARE ee ie ener onary ee 55 
Burns & Explosives. ........2602:.. 50 
1 UTES a ener ees irr eres 48 
Gunshot Wounds ............0000.. 24 
ON UretN rig 9 ce aa oct oe ae eaese 23 
Miscellaneous Injuries ............. 24 
Electric Shock and Lightning...... 19 
MAGEE occ o5 Sk cess koae nls wuas 18 
etre ce i rere Sad ae, 16 
PNA a fact eaten een ae has eee 12 
Wretde ( Watt... 5 5c 0c cnc cacce ce. 10 
Hinting “Accident ...-...62..62i6.. 3 
PURCEIO Gc sng as Soaking Weed eae 2 
CRAMMER ee Pe ok aia ee uaa 1 
GIES CBSO oh ava cuadeds 24 

NGI ise Gilg in Os ah rare. 687 


JOHN L. BRAHMER DIES 





New York Life Agent Had Unusual Con- 
tinuous Production Record of More 
Than 600 Weeks 

John L. Brahmer of La Crosse, Wis., 
one of the New York Life’s outstand- 
ing representatives, died last week in the 
prime of life at the age of 44 

Death followed an operation for ap- 
pendicitis and brought to a close the un- 
usual production record that helped 
make Mr. Brahmer conspicuous in Wis- 
consin insurance circles. This record 
was of more than 600 weeks. Mr. Brahm- 
er entered the company’s service in 1918 
and for the last few years led his branch. 





JOHN HANCOCK APPOINTMENT 
The John Hancock Mutual Life an- 
nounces that Dwight H. Sayward has 
been taken into partnership with his 
father, Charles FE. Sayward, general 
agent at Portland, Maine. 





INSURES FOOTBALL COACH 

Tom Lieb, new football coach at Loy- 
ola University, Los Angeles. has been 
insured by the university for $50,000. 
He has been signed for a three-year 
period, 
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WILL SERVE TWO YEARS TO STAGE SALE 
R. C. Toombs Expected to Get Time Off Dialogue Between Earl G. Manning and 
For Good Behavior; But Prosecu- Charles C. Gilman Will Be a Fea- 
tor May Press Other Charges ture of Boston Congress 
Convict 36,340. One of the features of the forthcom- 


That’s the official designation of Roy ing Boston Sales Congress will be a sale 
“ of business insurance feature staged by 
Earl G. Manning and Charles C. Gilman. 
: é Messrs. Manning and Gilman put on a 
reached the Missouri State Penitentiary sale of ordinary life a few years ago 
in Jefferson City to begin serving a and made a hit. The Pullman Porters 
three-year sentence for having caused Quartette, which appeared in Washing- 
the issuance of a certificate for 3,000 ton last fall at the convention of the 


C. Toombs, former president of the In- 
ternational Life, who on February 25 


shares of stock in excess of the legal National Association of Life Underwrit- 
limitations of the life insurance com-_ ers, will be at the Congress all day and 
pany. in the evening. 


With time off for good behavior 
Toombs will serve just a little more than 
two years. He must also pay a fine of ance company and he plans to press two 


$3,000 companion charges of issuing excess 

Circuit Attorney Franklin Miller of St. stock and = probably two additional 
Louis is not satisfied with Toombs pun- charges of grand larceny of the com- 
ishment for the wrecking of the insur-  pany’s assets. 








will be! 
er 
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To ASSIST OUR AGENTS | 


The developing of practical ways and means of 
assisting in the location and placement of contracts 
is one of our first duties to our agents . . . and 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company | 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 














| 


“NEWS” BUILDING TENANTS CHRYSLER BUILDING TENANT 


Among the tenants in the new “Daily The Stuyvesant 
News” Building on Forty-second street, dential is to be a tenant 
New York city, will be F. R. Cruick- Chrysler Building, 


Agency of The Pr, 


of the new 
the talles: Structur, 


shank, broker, and the American Credit in the world. The agency is now in th 


Co. ; Graybar Building. 








"| life fnsurance— 


A LD eaandiien of  ieanceell lindependence 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Bec 


yy 








4 1-2 Million Policyholders. 


TOTAL ASSETS 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


; Policy Reserve 
Reserve on Dividinades to Pudicpliclilers 
All other Liabilities 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


67 YEARS in business. Over 3 Billion, 300 Million Outstanding Insurance on 


New paid-for insurance in 1929, together with revived and increased insurance, 
$750,926,211, a gain of 15.4 per cent on the figures of 1928. 


Payments to Policyholders in 1929, $65,298,505. 
Total such payments in 67 years,—over 600 million dollars. 


Dividends declared payable in 1930, $19,020,000, an increase of $1,400,000 over 1928. 
FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 


DECEMBER 31, 1929 
$542,140,977.93 


$459,613,281.00 
30,885,181.85 
11,955,113.88  $502,453,576.73 


$ 39,687,401.20 








Unquestionable strength of resources is the rock 


A John Hancock policy is as good as any bond. 





upon which all real insurance is built. 


For further information, address Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Sales Congress Held 

by Sun Life in Newark 
INTERESTING TALKS ARE GIVEN 
J. Elton Bragg, Leslie G. McDouall and 


J. S. Ireland Among Speakers; Ban- 
‘ quet Ends Day’s Activities 





« married man of today who 


The you : 
tics to beat life insurance by saving 
through a period of years is gambling 
with the welfare of his wife and chil- 
dren, said James Elton Bragg of New 
York University at the one-day sales 
B vneress of the Newark division of the 
Sun Life of Canada held this week in 
the offices of the agency in the Military 
Park Building. Subject of his talk was 
“Insurance in the Economy of the Am- 
erican Home.” 

Mr. Bragg said that there are four 
provisions which should be made by the 
head of every household. First, provi- 
sions for the necessities of life of today ; 
second, provisions for comfort and luxu- 
ries: third, provisions for emergencies 
for tomorrow, and last, but most impor- 
tant, provisions for the wife and children 
in the death of the bread winner of the 
family. : 

Other speakers included J. S. Ireland, 
superintendent of agencies ; C2 Be rxeyl, 
inspector agencies, and David M. Co- 
wan, branch manager of the Sun Life in 
Jersey City, who spoke on “Annuities 
and Their Many Advantages.” 

Analysis of Estates 

The afternoon sessions opened with 
an interesting and instructive talk on 
the “Analysis of Estates” which was 
viven by Leslie G. McDouall, associate 
trust ofhcer of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Co. of News irk. Mr. McDouall illustrat- 
ed his tall : wit figures on a blackboard 

ind answered a number of questions af- 


ier his addre Another interesting talk 
f the afternoon was that of Graham 
French, district manager of the group 
and pension department, with headquar- 


SS. 


ters in Philadciphia, who spoke in length 
on “Group Life Insurance and Pensions.” 
The session was brought to a close with 


the “Six Essentials of Sales- 
manship” by Dr. Alvin C. Busse and Dr. 
Richard ( Borden, 

os the evening a banquet was held at 

he Robert Treat Hotel, which was at- 
oath d by more than one hundred agents 
and guests. J. S. Ireland, who spoke 
earlier in the day, gave a short address 

1 the financial condition of the com- 
pany and warned the agents of any un- 
thical — s in securing business for 
the company. 

The atfair was brought to a close with 
the showing of a number of lantern 
slides of the Canadian Rockies, the prin- 
cities in Canada and Jasper Lodge 
where the annual convention of the com- 
pany will be held next summer. 


a talk on 





IMPERAL LIFE 1929 STATEMENT 





Canadian Company Writes $40,828,296 
Last Year Bringing Total in Force 
To $289,785,882 

nual report President G. A 

the Imperial Life of Canada 

that the company issued new 
of $40,828,296 in 1929, bringing 

[ at the end of the year 
The company’s total 

amount to $57,860,236, while 

reserve for policyholders of 


In his ar 





force 
) $289,785, 882. 





enefits disbursed during the 

vholders and beneficiaries, 
ing " ath claims, matured endow- 
its, dividends, ete., amounted to $5,- 
%, and were $1,207,365 in excess of 
the previous year. The 
or the vear from premiums 


Was $11.416,506 and from interest $2,889,- 
mm In addition to the interest, invest- 
Nearnings for the year included the 

1 $260,744, realized as net profits 


the Sd if securities and recovered 


previously written off. 


on amounts 


REACHES $100,000,000 CLASS 





Captain J. H. Jones’ Record with Metro- 
politan Group; Supervisor W. E. 
Wolfe Last Year’s Leader 
Captain J. H. Jones of the group di- 
vision of the Metropolitan Life, Greater 
New York, has paid for more than $100,- 
0QU0,000 of group insurance. Last year he 
sold $13,816,000. E. Oliphant, who 
formerly starred at West Point and Pur- 
due on football teams, sold more than 

$8,000,000 of group last year. 

Supervisor W. E. Wolte of Pittsburgh 
leads the Five Million Dollar Club this 
year. The group writings last year for 
which he was given credit totaled $63,- 
945,000. He is a graduate of Princeton, 
class of 1913. After being connected 
with various industries there he went 
into the World War with the United 
States Army ambulance corps attached 
to the Italian Army. From 1923 to 1929 
he was secretary to Senator David Reed 
of Pennsylvania. He joimed the group 
division of the Metropolitan in Janu- 
ary, 1929. 

J. O. Kavanagh of New York and 
Mount Vernon sold $31,047,000 group last 
year. J. R. Schultz of Philadelphia and 
Lrenton placed $8,000,000. 





PENN MUTUAL AGENCY SCHOOL 





Company’s Fourth School Closed Last 
Week; Twenty New Agents Added 
to Stevenson Agency 
The fourth agency-building school of 
the Penn Mutual Life ended its three 
weeks’ course at the home office last 
Friday. Every feature of recruiting, 
training, and supervising was theoreti- 
cally and practically studied, theoreti- 
cally in the classroom, and practically in 
work in the Philadelphia territory. The 
hours were from nine in the morning 

until nine at night. 

Vincent B. Coffin, director of educa- 
tion for the company, assisted by James 
A. Preston, William A. Conway, Os- 
borne Bethea, and John E. Gibbs, had 
charge of the course, and in addition, 
specialized talks were given by Vice- 
President Hart, John <A. Stevenson, 
Agency Secretary Jetferies, and others 
of the home office. Philip O. Works and 
Chris C. Rossey of the J. Elliott Hall 
agency of New York, Max Schonberg 
ot the McWilliam & Hyde agency, a 
General Agent Manuel Camps, Jr., 
the Providence agency, who were Cie 
ates of previous schools, also gave ad- 
dresses on special subjects. 

Through the work of the class twenty 
new members were added to the John 
A. Stevenson agency, and a great num- 
ber of names of prospective agents were 
gathered. The staff and members of 
the school personally own $990,000 of life 
insurance, an average of $45,000 for each 
member. 





SILLS AGENCY MAKES STRIDES 

The business of the Sun Life of Vir- 
ginia increased 69% in 1929 over the 
previous year and tripled the amount 
produced in 1927, according to reports 
presented by company officials at the 
annual meeting of the Neils D. Sills 
agency in Richmond last week. 

More than fifty representatives of the 
company from different sections of Vir- 
ginia territory covered by the Sills 
agency were present. Two home office 
officials attended the meeting: J. S. Ire- 
land, superintendent of agents, and 
Charles H. Heyl, inspector of agencies. 
Both made addresses. 





MONTREAL APPOINTMENT 


FE. M. Redmond, president, Redmond, 
& Shaughnessy, Ltd. Montreal, an- 
nounces the appointment of Harry J. 
Benoit to be in charge of the life de- 
partment of its business. Mr. Benoit 
has been assistant manager in Montreal 
for the Travelers for eleven years and 
has had a long experience in the life 


field. J. M. Hayes has charge of the 
fire insurance end of Redmond & 
Shaughnessy, Ltd., and F. M. Macfar- 


lane is in charge of the casualty busi- 


ness. 


Read Checks Move of 
Oklahoma Educators 


PROPOSED INSURANCE COMPANY 





Planned to Organize National Educators’ 
Finance Company as_ Holding 
Concern for Insurance Firm 





Jesse G. Read, insurance commissioner 

of Oklahoma, has checked the move of 
a group of leading educators of the state, 
who proposed organizing an insurance 
company for teachers of the state, fi- 
nanced by the National Educators’ Fi- 
nance Co. Plans included incorporation 
under laws of another state and then the 
application for a license to operate in 
Oklahoma. 
Commissioner Read, in voicing his ob- 
jection, announced that the Oklahoma 
state law does not permit a holding 
company to finance an insurance com- 
pany within the state. The plan, as out- 
lined by V. P. Crowe, attorney for the 
organizers, is to organize the National 
Educators’ Finance Co. in Oklahoma as 
a holding company for the insurance 
firm, although the finance company 
would be chartered in another state. 

If a company of another state organ- 
ized as outlined by Crowe, should be 
admitted to Oklahoma, that company 
would be operating on a plan which is 
denied companies organized within Ok- 
lahoma, Read explained. He further 
stated that he had already told officers 
of three Oklahoma companies that they 

cannot engage in the sale of bonds. 

In the event a life company of an- 
other state organized under the submit- 
ted plan should apply for admission to 
Oklahoma the insurance department 
would have the right to make investiga- 
tion and examination of its affairs in 
such form and detail as the commis- 
sioners may require, he said, giving as 
his authority Section 6633 of the com- 
piled statutes of 1921. 

The examination would involve in- 
quiry into all transactions and conduct 
of the salesmen handling the bond pro- 
gram, and unless the sale of these 
bonds for the National Educators’ Fi- 
nance Company is conducted on a dif- 
ferent basis to that of similar compa- 
nies, it is Mr. Read’s belief that the 
insurance department would have good 
reasons for denying the life insurance 
company admission to this state, he 
stated. 

He further said that if a life company 
of another state, organized under the 
plan submitted by the educators, should 
apply for admission to Oklahoma and an 
examination of its affairs and its meth- 
ods of organization revealed no reason 
for objection, it would then be time to 
submit to the attorney general the ques- 
tion of legality of refusing or granting 
the license. Among the organizers are 
J. R. Barton, city school superintendent, 
and Dr. Eugene S. Briggs, president of 
the Southwestern State Teachers college 
at Durant. 





NEWARK GET-TOGETHER 





One Day Sales Congress of Home Life 
At Robert Treat Hotel; H. H. 
Manning and Others to Talk 
The first get-together one-day conven- 
tion and luncheon of the Newark divi- 
sion of the Home Life will take place to- 
day in the Robert Treat Hotel. The 
morning session will be devoted to talks 
on agency problems and new develop- 
ment by Harry H. Manning, agency su- 
perintendent at the home office. The 
afternoon session, which will follow the 
luncheon, will be devoted to new devel- 
opments by Arthur H. Myer, general 
agent for the northern section of New 
Jersey, and Frank C. Walker, agency 
supervisor attached to the Newark of- 
fice. Agents from Paterson, Passaic, 
Jersey City, Hackensack and Plainfield 
will attend the convention. New mem- 
bers of the agency force include C. H. 
Main, C. Albert Steneck and Frank E. 

surdette. 


POF VN 


Prepared for 
Interviews -~ 





OMETIMES 
a “life’’ interview appears 
hopeless. But that very 
same prospect may be ready 
and willing to sign an ‘‘ac- 
cident’’ application if you 
are prepared to lead up to it. 


When you leave a pros- 
pect’s office with a signed 
application, and informa- 
tion regarding him, you are 
in an excellent position to 
plan a life insurance pro- 
¢éram for him. You can also 
determine whether he is a 
good prospect for automo- 
bile or burglary insurance. 
He may also be the man who 
can say ‘‘yes’’ to a dozen 
lines of business and per- 
sonal insurance. 


If you are not conversant 
with the methods of selling 
accident insurance The 
Travelers will show you how 
you can easily absorb the 
necessary selling data. 


Accident insurance in The 
Travelers renews year after 
year. Other profitable lines 
of insurance are easily de- 
veloped from your list of 
accident policyholders. 


70) 

If you know a man who 
ought to be in the insurance 
business, aman who should 
get started right, who would 
profit from Travelers train- 
ing, put him in touch with 
the nearest Travelers branch 
office, or Walter E. Mallory, 

Agency Secretary of The 

Travelers Companies 











‘Ms The Travelers ae 
— a 
Hartford 


Connecticut 
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Bureau to Make Better 
Business Conditions 


FINANCIAL FAKERS SHOWN UP 


Organization Sixteen Years Old Is Boost- 
ing Life Insurance and Advocating 
Investments Which Bring Sure 
Income 


The National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., of New York is co-operating with 
life insurance in several different ways. 
In brief, they are as follows: 

When the National 


Bureau, Inc., 


3etter Business 
sees advertisements of in- 
surance companies which are misleading, 
as some have been in one state where 
a lot of insurance-with-stock policies 
have been sold, an investigation is made 
d an attempt put forth to stop such 
whether in newspapers or 
Many business fakers have 
been prosecuted by the bureau. 

Poster messages are used advising the 
public to buy insurance as one good way 
of avoiding get-rich-quick schemes. 

It emphasizes income insurance. 

[It guards the public against mislead- 
ing and fraudulent health advertising as 

aS against the same type of finan- 


ising. 


advertising 


’y circulars, 





It advocates opening of savings ac- 
counts and buying of homes. 
Sixteen Years Old 

The National Better Business Bureau 

has been in existence sixteen years and 

originated from local advertising clubs 

which thought that a central supervision 

ould prove more effective in fighting 





false advertising and other business evils. 
It was formed primarily to work direct- 
ly in co-operation with business con- 
‘erns int g¢ to eliminate unfair meth- 
ls of doing business. The idea spread 
rapidly The main bureau has _ local 
D ATIC he > 

\fter considerable study the officers 

dd 


lirectors of the various bureaus de- 
ined that non-profit corporations in- 
dependently incorporated provide the 
best form of organization for bureau op 

ms. Practically all of the bureaus 
gally independent basis and 
all are united by an agreement of vol- 
untary co-operation. The local bureaus 
use the National Bureau as their nation- 
al headquarters and clearing house for 
information of interest to local bureaus. 
The local bureaus are interested primar- 





ire on a | 


ily in advertising and selling practices in 
their own communities, whereas the 
work of the National Bureau pertains 
to national advertising and selling prac- 
tices The local bureaus are financed 
by local support while the National Bu- 
reau is financially maintained by firms 
and organizations primarily interested in 


and selling. 

idquarters of the National Bu- 
ire located at 383 Madison avenue, 

New York City. The general manager 


itional advertising 


The h 


is Edward L. Greene. The officers of 
the organization are these: president, 
Alfred C. Fuller, president of the Fuller 
Brush ( Hartford; vice-president, 
William A. Hart of the du Pont Co., 
Wilmington; secretary treasurer, Be W. 
Banta, \ president of the Bank of 
America, New York 
A Boost for Life Insurance 
Quoting from the bureau’s pamphlet, 
“Gettin \head Financially,” which re- 
1 ide distribution, it has this to 
say about life insurance: 
“Life insurance affords the surest and 


safest protection yet devised for the pub- 
lic 1. In the sound economic plan 
of any individual, life insurance fills a 
pla no other investment satisfies.” 

lhe National Bureau’s first mass op- 

ations plan was developed in this fi- 

incial work during the industrial boom 
of 1919 when promoters were active sell- 
ing questionable industrial securities. It 
became evident to those in the bureau 
that the old system of individual inves- 
tigation could not of itself alone meet 
this situation. Thus, it was determined 
to go into investigations of the stock 
promoters on a wholesale basis and to 


stimulate the public to greater careful- 
ness in investing, 

The public eventually gets the bureau’s 
messages in several ways. Posters and 
other facts are sent to the employer 
members who can use their own judg- 
ment in presenting the facts to the em- 
ployes. The message of these posters 
when put up in a conspicuous place can 
reach many thousands of workers. Spe- 
cific bulletins are also sent to periodical 
publishers and advertising agencies, 
thereby further acquainting the public 
with what is being done to improve busi- 
ness conditions. 


Medical Advertising 

Particularly of late has the bureau 
concerned itself with inquiry into med- 
ical advertising. Many misleading ad- 
vertisements offering all sorts of im- 
possible remedies, harm instead of help 
invalids and keep them from going to 
doctors as they should to get proper cure. 
People who listen to the messages of 
the advertisements sacrifice their health 
and oftentimes get themselves in such 
condition that they can no longer be 
cured. This all has its effect on longev- 
ity for which the insurance companies 
are fighting in their health research 
work. 

_The bureau makes an intensive inves- 
tigation into the statements made if they 
appear to be misleading and get the 
opinions of authoritative sources to es- 
tablish the facts. Evidence of fraudulent 
activity is, of course, submitted to the 
proper law enforcing agencies as well as 
the publishers. 

For instance, in the last few years 
there have been numerous advertise- 
ments offering all obesity remedies. Re- 
ducing remedies in the form of bath 
salts, foam baths, chewing gums, soaps, 
creams, pills, wafers and tablets have 
been extensively advertised. Some of 
these preparations are for external ap- 
plication, while others are to be taken 
internally, but in all instances they are 
often represented as “safe, harmless and 
efficient” remedies which require no 
arduous exercise and no starvation diet. 

To furnish basis information on the 
treatment of obesity the bureau consult- 
ed with many obesity specialists and 
found that the only remedies for com- 
bating obesity were diet and exercise. 
It found that most of the claims made 
in the advertisements were false and 
obviously of detriment to the many peo- 
ple who might listen to the advice set 
forth in the advertisement. Consequent- 
ly, it gave wide publicity through its bul- 
letins to the subject of correct obesity 
remedies. 

Gets Basic Facts 

The bureau concerns itself with ail 
sorts of industries and businesses. The 
merchandise section handles many in- 
dividual complaints involving “bait” ad- 
vertising, extravagant value claims, mis- 
labeling and misbranding of merchan- 
dise, controversial statements, simulation 
of slogans, bogus salesmen, etc. 

In another way the bureau is work- 
ing side by side with the life compa- 
nies in fighting for the conservation of 
policy proceeds by beneficiaries who of- 
tentimes are easy marks for all sorts 
of inducements that come along. The 
insurance companies are continually ad- 
vocating that policy proceeds be put on 
an income basis and the bureau’s post- 
ers further this idea. 

{ere is reprinted the message of one 

of the bureau’s posters: 

TWO LETTERS IN THE SAME 

MAIL 

Prompt settlement by the insur- 
ance company brought a check to 
cover her husband’s insurance pol- 
icy. A highly lurid stock-selling cir- 
cular also arrived. 

The widow had no investing expe- 
rience, and the alluring presentation 
of a supposedly worthy security 
prompted her to “invest” the insur- 
ance money. Today the widow is 
penniless; her four-year-old baby is 
deprived of many necessities the 
father had provided for her. 

Husbands can protect their wives 
from this misfortune by consulting 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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New York Life Agents’ 
1929 Record 


$953,000,000 


New insurance paid for . . . . 
Ratio of term insurance to totalonly . . 3.07% 


Life and Endowment Policies . . . . 96.93% 





New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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New Organization to 
Popularize Thrift 


AMERICAN PROVIDENT SOCIETY 





H. E. Morrow and Dr. L. I. Dublin on 
Board; Issues New Book, “How Old 
Am I Financially?” 





The recently formed American Provi- 
dent Society, Inc., of New York, the 
gim of which is to carry on a national 
campaign of popular education for 
grown-ups and children in the field of 
individual economics, has on its board 
of directors two insurance men, Harry 
Everts Morrow, former president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, an! Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statisti- 
cian of t! Metropolitan Life of New 
York. (1 the advisory council is Dr. 
s. §. Huebner of the Wharton School 


of Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 
At the oreanization meeting held several 
months avo Dr. Dublin made an address. 
Among those at the organization meet- 
ing were Major Roger B, Hull, manag- 
ing dire of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and W. C. 
Bawden, «xecutive secretary of the Life 
Association of New York. | 

The Amncrican Provident Society, Inc., 
is boostins insurance. It has recently 
issued ar impressive looking and well- 
illustrate’) volume which also contains 
tables and charts and which bears the 
title, “How Old Am I Financially?” The 
sub-title explains that the volume is a 


life guide in personal economics with 
record tables. The author is Charles 
Mills de 'orest, who founded the society, 
and who was formerly with the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 


Most Effective Thrift Teacher 


“How Old Am I Financially?” is a 
contribution to the educational literature 
of thrift written from the popular point 
of view. Among other things, the book 
makes this statement: “Life insurance 
is probably the most effective teacher 
of thrift the world has ever seen.” It 
is interesting to note that in the fi- 
nancial reserves recommended for every 
man, woman and child great stress has 
been placed on the value of life insur- 
ance. In the words of the author, “The 
insurance should be adequate. The fath- 
er of small children should make it un- 
necessary in the event of his death or 
incapacity for the mother to leave them 
during business hoars without her lov- 
ing care while she toils at bread-winning. 
The motherhood that children deserve 
draws deeply itself on a wife’s cup of 
energy. Modern insurance policies give 
marvelous protection in more ways than 
one. Life insurance companies in the 
United States have, in their protection 
funds, a reserve totaling many billion 
dollars.” 

Paul Sturtevant, who recently retired 
asa director of Harris, Forbes & Co., 
is president of the society. It has no 
stock for sale, its interest being to point 
out along educational lines the various 
steps necessary on the road to financial 
independence, not the least important 


of which is the taking out of life in- 
surance. Among the directors are Dr. 
Roswell C. McCrea, Hepburn professor 


, economics at Columbia; Lawson Pur- 


y, general director of the Charity JS 
ganization Society of this city; Philip 
\. Benson, president of the Savings 


Bank Association of this state; George 
W. Mixter, New York representative of 
Vay & Zimmerman. 

Will Popularize Health Study, Too 

; society will also popularize 
the study of health. It will seek to en- 


‘st public-spirited persons and organi- 
zations all states in a campaign of 
popular education along the subjects in 
which interested. 

_ Mr. d rest said: “Those interested 
> the 1 society are convinced that 
he rec Wall street crash paved the 
Way to ew concern in the practical 
thrift ¢ 


Mat teachings of Franklin, whose mem- 
“TY we seck to honor. It will be unique 
“Ing first national society to of- 





REVISES PREMIUMS 





Missouri State Life’s Economic Protec- 
tive Policies; Cut in Younger Years 
of Contract 

The Missouri State Life has announced 
a revision of the premiums on ‘its Eco- 
nomic Protection Policies effective on 
March 1. 

Under the Ordinary Life plan the pre- 
miums have been reduced below Age 45, 
the greatest cut being in the younger 
years. Above Age 45 the rates have 
been raised slightly. Under the 20-pay- 
ment life plan the reductions are below 
Age 50 years and above that age there 
has been a slight raise. 

The new rate schedule will apply to 
applications dated March 1 and there- 
after. The non-forfeiture values of the 
policies will not be changed. 

The Missouri State Life has also worked 
out a new basis for calculating the 
monthly premiums which will also be ef- 
fective on March 1. The new plan is 
very simple. To determine the monthly 
rate per $1,000 it is only necessary to 
divide the quarterly rate by three and 
add one cent. If the quarterly rate is 
not divisible by three the agent takes 
the result to the next higher cent. 








fer enrollment to all persons who meet 
specific thrift standards. 

“The minimum, middling and master 
financial reserves we ask to set up help 
answer many interesting questions, such 
as, Can I afford to marry now? Empha- 
Sis is on the ‘now.’ We would tell a 
young woman whose suitor has nothing 
but prospects and not even the minimum 
reserve to tell him either to wait or 
to depart. In the experience of mar- 
ried couples, is not a chief cause of 
quarreling the fact that one wishes to 
buy a certain thing and the other to 
save the money? Neither knows defi- 
nitely how much they should save. We 
look on our formula, with its definite 
figures, as an important peacemaker.” 
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NEARLY A BILLION IN FORCE 





Metropolitan Life’s Canadian Business; 
New Insurance in Dominion of $230,- 
225,000 in 1929 

Metropolitan Life closed the year 1929 
with $948,000,000 of insurance in force 
in Canada. The number of Canadian 
policies in the Metropolitan Life is 2,- 
740,000. New insurance in Canada in 
1929 amounted to $230,225,000, an in- 
crease of more than $20,000,000. 

Canadian investments of the Metro- 
politan Life continue to increase, having 
reached $189,300,437, an increase in the 
twelve months of almost $18,000,000. 
These investments are in Dominion and 
Provincial Government and Municipal 
bonds and mortgage loans. 


Henry E. North, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, is manager 


in Canada. 





Investment Advice 


The National Better Business Bu- 
reau, Inc., New York, has issued a 
circular containing the following in- 
vestment plan advice: 

The successful investment plan 
must vary with the individual, his 
income, resources, family, and am- 
bitions. The essentials in every plan, 
however, are: 

1. Adequate savings. 

2. Adequate protection of prin- 
cipal and administration of es- 
tate. (Insurance program.) 

3. A definitely planned invest- 
ment program in which specu- 
lation has no place until one 
can afford the risk of losing. 

Never let your savings be dissi- 
pated in a fraud. Before you in- 
vest—investigate. 
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FOR YOUR SURPLUS BUSINESS”. 


Supply the words to the last six notes, bring in 
an application, and receive real, speedy service. 
If you’re not musical, bring in a case, anyway, and 
receive prompt service—as well as an explanation 


of what we mean by the above. 


THE LANE AGENCY 


“as vour | HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 4S#LaNo 
212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SERVICE IS JUST A HABIT AT THE LANE AGENCY 








80th Annual Statement 
of National Life of Vt. 


NEW INSURANCE OF $74,566,223 





President Howland Reports. Assets 
$130,552,290; Proved Stability of 
Insurance 





President Fred H. Howland of the 
National Life of Vermont announces in 
the company’s eightieth annual statement 
that the company paid for $74,566,- 
223 in new business during last year, 
bringing the total insurance in force to 
$597,193,119. He said that the great de- 
cline in stock market values in the final 
quarter of 1929 had no appreciable ef- 
fect on the company’s assets except to 
enhance them slightly because of the 
accompanying increase in the value of 
high grade bonds. 

Insurance in force increased $31,586,- 
713; assets increased $7,936,933: and sur- 
flus (par basis) increased $824,001. In 
a year of rather heavy general mortal- 


ity the National’s experience was un- 
usually favorable, being appreciably 


lower than in 1928. Since its organization 
the company has paid its policyholders 
$225,290,358.11, which, with assets to their 


credit, exceeds the premiums received by 
$30,414,798.53. 
The statement as of December 31 


showed net assets of $130,552,290.08, and 
a surplus at amortized value of $7,808,- 
085.21. New premiums for 1929 amount- 
ed to $19,117,553.90, while the company’s 
total income for the year was $27,172,- 
515.51. The company paid out to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries $15,096,566.96 
including death claims totaling $4,923,- 
683.00. 

The president in his report stated that 
the final quarter of 1929 furnished a 
striking demonstration of the stability of 
life insurance. In this emergency, he 
said, the life companies were the sure 
reservoir of credit to which borrowers 
resorted with the certainty of securing 
funds and at a reasonable rate. 





EULOGIZE D. WILLIAM CARTER 


State Mutual Life Bulletin Contains Ex- 
pressions of Sympathy from Many 
Life Company Presidents 

The current issue of the State 
tual Life “Field Service” 
tirely devoted to expressions of sym- 
pathy at the death of the company’s 
vice-president and secretarv D. William 
Carter. Mr. Carter spent forty-three 
years in the service of the company 
and was affectionately regarded in com- 
pany as well as in outside circles. A 
company resolution, prepared by Pres- 
ident Chandler Bullock, savs: “Perhaps 
the finest characteristic of Mr. Carter 
was his complete mental honesty. He 
did not know subterfuge or equivocation 
in the slightest degree. He had that fine 
Vermont Yankee gift of seeing perfectly 
straight.” 

The issue contains many expressions 
of sympathy from executives of life com- 
panies, including President William H. 
Sargeant, Massachusetts Mutual; Presi- 
dent Walton L. Crocker, John Hancock; 
President George W. Smith, New Eng- 
land Mutual; President Fred A. How- 
land, National Life of Vermont; Vice- 
President Kendrick A. Luther, Aetna 
Life; and Vice-President George E. 
Bulkley, Connecticut General. 


Mu- 


is almost en- 


BUYS GERMAN LIFE BUSINESS 
The Mutzenbecher interests have sold 
the entire life reinsurance business writ- 
ten by the Hamburg Insurance Co., the 
reinsurance company of the fleet, to the 
Svea Fire & Life Ins. Co. of Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. The Svea has also ac- 
quired a large block of shares of the 
Hamburg-Mannheimer Life Insurance 
Co. from the Hamburg Insurance Co. 
The Hamburg-Mannheimer is the life 
insurance company of the Mutzenbecher 
fleet. According to some newspaper re- 
ports the stock sold by the Hamburg 
to the Svea was a majority interest. 
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Territory No Barrier 
To Equitable Producer 


INSURES DESPITE CONDITIONS 


Richard Campbell of Altoona Travels 
Long Distances for Business When 
There Is a Local Let-Down 





\nother proof that it is not the ter- 


ritory but the man is evidenced by the 
three year record of Richard W. Camp- 
bell, representative of the Equitable of 


lowa in Altoona, Pa., who at the end of 
1929 led the company’s producers in paid- 
r premiums for the year. The cen- 
ral section of Pennsylvania has suf- 
ed business depression chiefly be- 
cause the “Pennsylvania Railroad had 
tralized its activities elsewhere, and 
Campbell’s $800,000 production there 

ist year in the face of conditions, 
} yr itself. 
\t the age of twenty-nine he has 
| i gress in the business that 
| ntered three so green 
bout life insurance that he didn’t even 
y a policy on his own life. In fact, 

in 1925 he was studying for the minis- 
ry at the Garrett Biblical Institute in 
kvanston, Dl, when bronchial trouble 
and other illness developed, forcing him 
o chat his plans and do as the physi- 
ans advised: get into the open air for 


rapid pri 
years 


ago, 


Campbell returned to his father’s farm 
lyrone, Pa., where he stayed for 
One day while in the 
potatoes he was ap- 
j Brown, general 
“aug for the Equitable at that time in 
Johnstown, Pa., who attempted to sell 
ll the idea of becoming an agent. 
ll deliberated several months be- 
naking a decision; in the meantime 
ming himself intensively on the sub- 
iect of insurance and its practice. He 
embarked upon his career in December, 
1926 


The Ke 


S ral months. 
picking 


ached by George 


juitable sent him to Baltimore, 
territory to him. While there 

1 calls a day during his first 
and did not write a case. 
would have weakened the ardor of 
with less persistence, but Campbell 

winding up his first year 


ill ‘ 
he mad 
thre months 


Ihis 


i al ne. 
with $300,000 production. 

\lthough he has on his records cases 

f all sizes he usually writes substan- 








STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








Announces as of January 1, 1930, 
A New Book of 
SALES MATERIAL 
Which Makes the Company’s 
Selling Plans and Aids 
Quickly Available to Meet 
EVERY SALES PROBLEM 
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BROADCAST FOR LAMAR LIFE 

While Lamar Life agents are in New 
York city for three days in July the 
National Broadcasting Co. will send out 
over their network a program dedicated 
to JDX, the Lamar Life station of Jack- 
son, Miss., The company’s annual float- 
ing convention of agents will be held this 
year aboard the S.S. Dixie from New 
Orleans to New York. 





LACKEY AGENCY INNOVATION 

George E, Lackey, manager for the 
Massachusetts Mutual in Oklahoma 
City, has introduced the policy in his 
agency of having men prominent in oth- 
er lines of business address the agents 
at the weekly meetings. E. A. Good- 
enow, of Kenosha, Wis., star salesman 
of the Allen-A hosiery company, was 
scheduled speaker at a recent meeting. 





HONOR J. HENRY JOHNSON 


J. Henry Johnson, general agent in 





BRITISH-AMERICAN SELLING 


Herbert E. Walwyn, an insurance 
broker of Somerset, England, has entered 
the life insurance field in Houston, Tex., 
and is with Cravens, Dargan & Co., that 
city. He recently addressed the Houston 
Life Underwriters’ Association, describ- 
ing difference between British and 
American sales methods. 





DEATH OF DR. CARL JOHANN 


Dr. Carl Johann, president emiretus of 
Culver-Stockton College at Canton, Mo., 
and father of Dr. A. E. Johann, medical 
director of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, died at his home in Canton last 
week, at the age of 81. Dr. Johann was 
president of Eureka College at Eureka, 
Ill., for many years, later becoming 
president of Culver-Stockton. 


SURPRISE BANKERS LIFE MGR. 


_Manager L. W. Spickard of the Mason 

City, lowa, agency of the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, was given a surprise 
birthday party recently by his agency 
organization which presented him with 
new business of $117,500. Throughout 
the preceding week the Macon City 
salesmen had withheld their business, 
causing Mr. Spickard considerable un- 
easiness, 


EXCEEDED MILLION MARK 
The Wells & Connell agency of the 
Provident Mutual in New York went 
over the million dollar mark in paid-for 
business in February, making a total for 


the year of $1,936,473. 


John Hancock Makes _ 
Agency Promotions 


WEEKLY PREMIUM 


BRANCH 
Neils M. Olsen Leaves Philadelphia fo, 
Roxbury, Mass., Succeeding Andrew 
Kirk, Resigned; Other Changes 








Neils Olsen, district manager of the 
Philadelphia No. 2 Agency of the John 
Hancock, has been appointed district 
manager of the company’s weekly pre. 
mium agency in Roxbury, Massg,, sy. 
ceeding Andrew Kirk, who retires from 
that post on March 15 because of f 
health. 

Mr. Olsen, a former president of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers, began his Hancock career twen- 
ty-nine years ago at Lynn, Mass, He 
was an assistant at Salem from 1904 to 
1915, and has been district manager at 
Philadelphia No. 2 since that time, Mr 
Kirk is an “old timer” in John Hancock 
service, taking his first position for the 
company in Boston in 1894. He was an 
assistant in Charlestown from 1897 to 
1903, and served as district manager of 
the South Boston agency from then un- 
til 1912, when he took charge at Rox- 
bury. 

John P. McCool, who has been district 
manager at Germantown, Pa., for the 
past three years, will manage the Phila- 
delphia No. 2 agency. McCool has had 
a varied experience with the Hancock 
since 1898, when he started on a debit 
at South Framington, Mass. He has 
been an assistant at Jersey City, Albany, 
Brockton and Pawtucket and was dis- 
trict manager at Flint, Mich., for two 
years before his appointment to Ger- 
mantown. 

The office vacated by his transfer to 
Philadelphia No. 2 will be filled by A. C 
Young, now district manager at Erie, 
Pa. Young has been with the Hancock 
since 1905 and worked as an agent at 
Philadelphia No. 1 for ten years before 
being appointed assistant at Philadelphia 
No. 4. From that position he was pro- 
moted to district manager at Erie in 
1925. 

The district management of Erie, Pa, 
goes to Hjalmar Johnson, now assistant 
district manager at Cambridge, Mass. 
Johnson’s entire Hancock experience 
has been with the Cambridge agency, 
which he entered thirteen years ago. 


ailing 





REPORTS FIRST YEAR’S BUSINESS 

The National Union Life of Spokane, 
Wash., reported $1,500,000 new life in- 
surance at its recent annual meeting. 
The company began business a little 
more than a year ago. G. I. Toevs 1s 
president; H. H. Hebert, first vice-presi- 
dent; J. W. Burgan, second vice-presi- 
dent; F. E. Dunton, secretary; 0. 
Wagner, treasurer; and R. H. Horn, su- 
perintendent of agents. The company 
has general agencies opened this year 
at Everitt, Olympia and Yakima. 














tial sized policies, and prefers to call Ofiahoma for the National Life of Ver- 
upon high salaried executives. His poli- micest was suest of honor at a luncheon 
cies last’ year averaged $25,000, while given recently at the Oklahoma Club, 
about 95% of his business is tied up in jae aoe City, by a group of general 
ssi Por pone angen ia a Ba agents of the city. The luncheon was 
Distance is no barrier to him in writ- eid to celebrate Mr. Johnson’s twenty- 
business He — a Br —— fifth anniversary as Oklahoma general 
ntract on having unlimited territory |. . ey Spar 
and occasionally makes a trip to Chi- siteamieetal the on 
, Boston or Philadelphia to rite d 
aol, cart Wee eee ee GEORGE L. FREWEN DEAD 
ple oftentimes that he has never before George L. Frewen, secretary of the 
met, and in face of competition, he often Farmers Life of Denver, died last week 
ippears on the scene and clinches mat- of pneumonia. He was forty years ol 
cers. age. 
| 
| FIFTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 
LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
UE Ps eh hiiava) oar atv gerd ies Sarees ee teGeiete ee eo $ 97,686,266 
BE adi dincicwsnaac seek eee eee eee 182,510,188 
ae éstsreub oye end aste Be Mise eie-s's 325,309,313 
BROS give 1ctwseahaheeeeee meso sere ceLk 498,969,554 
RS ee es et I oe 716,079,363 
I icine i acolo rie wee evn raat ele leeee ie wie Re teteieos intel s 886,589,365 
ADMITTED ASSETS 
BIE Gun dias skates eh ee ee kane shes ‘ $ 25,193,076 
LL Se et ter een ey Susxsterene ne 33,289,945 
PO iach da erntaneseeeemenerneees Bem ieasvs 44,452,819 
BOS iis. 6cd5. SS tr ene crak eha eee eee ene <6 63,955,277 
REGEN e axicnutanudaswresceeren . Sie lelece pis . 90,713,613 
IDES ciadacien ch sknes epee eee Oana es *133,000,000 
* Approximate 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President | 





























However Hard 


a Life Insurance Agent may work to produce business, 
his chances of success are better when he represents 
a fine old institution such as the 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 
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Mayor to Speak at N. Y. 
Underwriters’ Dinner 


JOSEPH P. DAY ON PROGRAM, TOO 





Thomas A. Buckner, Edmund Vance 


Cooke a 
Feature 
Joseph I 
man, who 
as the out 
in New Ye 
ers at the 


nd Raymond Clapper Also 
d; Many Prominent Guests 





. Day, New York real estate 
is regarded by many people 
standing real estate salesman 


rk, is to be one of the speak- 
annual banquet of the Life 


Underwriters’ Association of New York 


on March 13 


recently b 
the progr: 
Edmund \ 
An insight 
will be giv 


Mayor James J. Walker, 
ck from Florida, is also on 
un. Another sneaker will be 
nce Cooke, famous humorist. 
n the naval parley, London, 
en by Raymond Clapper, man- 


qger, Unite’ Press Bureau, Washington. 


Thomas A 


York Life, 


has been 
pany, has 
dress. MM: 


Red Arrow 


sylvania Ke 


uckner, vice-president, New 
in charge of production, who 
'f a century with that com- 
nsented to make a short ad- 
sic will be furnished b-- the 
\lale Quartette of the Penn- 
lroad. The banquet will be 


in the main ball room of the Hotel As- 
tor. 
Guests of Honor 
Among those who will attend are: 
Presiden { life insurance companies: M. B. 
Brainard, Actna; J. L. Loomis, Connecticut Mu- 
al; T. rkinson, Equitable Society; Carl 
Heve, Guardian; James A. Fulton, Home; D. S. 
Dickenson, Security Mutual; Henry Moir, U. 
8. Life; Jac S. Strahl, Judea; R. H. Daven- 
port, Berks! : 
' Also, Chairman E. I. Low of the Home Life; 
Frank L. Joues, vice-president, Equitable; K. 
\, Luther, v president, Aetna; T. W. M. Cal- 
jihan, head general agency division, John Han- 
thurman, Mutual Benefit; H. D. 


ock; Oliver 


presiden 
president, I 


Mutual; Albert 
lent; J. A 
& Surety U1 


president, 


Penn Mutual; 
president, Mutual; A. 
t. Provident; R. H. 


»rudential; 


George K. 
J. Davis, 
Bradley, vice- 
Stephen Ireland, State 
Conway, insurance superinten- 
Beha, National Bureau of Casualty 
erwriters; George T. Wight and 


(,G. Taylor, Jr., Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents ; 
B. Hull, m 
on of Life 
president, 

Tracy, pres 
Thomas M. 
Underwriter 
Among tr 


the banquet ar 


kow, Centra 
Elliott De 
Montgomery 


Babcock, Equitable; W. H. 


Ss. T. Whatley, president, and R. 
anaging director, National <Associa- 
Underwriters; P. F. Clark, former 
National Association; George H. 
ident, Boston Life Underwriters; 
Scott, president, Philadelphia Life 
ust company men who will be at 
e C. C. Price, Bankers; W. Tresc- 
1 Hanover; J. Sperry Kane, Chase; 
Bevoise, Chatham-Phenix; C. D. 
, City Bank Farmers’ Trust; J. N. 
Jaquith, Fidelity; 


R. E. Cocks, Guaranty. 


RICHMOND AGENCY MEETS 


Leigh (¢ 
‘he Home 
‘ne agenc 


Richmond, 


‘ruess, assistant secretary of 
Life of New York, addressed 
y force of J. C. Bristow at 
Va., Jast week. -He urged 


the careful selection of risks by agents 


from both 
points, |} 
tendent o 
Iso. made 


the moral and financial stand- 
larry W. Manning, superin- 
f agencies for the company, 
> a talk, outlining plans for 


the current year. The meeting was held 


at the ne 


BREAK 
The Ni 
Minneapol 
$720,438 
more thar 
lst year, 


w John Marshall Hotel. 


S FEBRUARY RECORDS 
irthwestern National Life of 
is paid for new business of 
in February, an increase of 
1 14% over the same month 
and establishing a new rec- 


td for the month in the company’s his- 
tory. The White & Odell Agency, Inc., 
state agents for Minnesota, was the larg- 
est producing agency, followed by Cra- 


vens, Dare 


ran & Co., of Houston, Texas. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY CHANGES 


0. W. 

istrict m: 
ety in th 
‘eeding L 


tring 


\Wibbeler has been appointed 
imager for the Equitable So- 
Evansville, Ind., district, suc- 
C. Cook, who becomes dis- 
r for the company at Day- 


COVERED DEBIT BY WAGON 


_An indu 
|. Who get 


dit by art 
ng with a 
toads ther 
Mpassable 


strial agent in Flemington, N. 
verally covers the farms on his 
, made his collections in a 
pair of horses when the dirt 
became so muddy as to be 
for a car. 





FORM NEGRO COMPANY 

Headed by T. M. Fairchild, president 
of a negro undertaking company in 
Houston, the Watchtower Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Houston, Tex., has been 
granted a charter to do business in the 
state. Fairchild and a group of other 
negroes formed the company to furnish 


home insurance to negroes on the old 
line, legal reserve plan. 





J. H. SCOTT TO VISIT COAST 


John H. Scott, general agent of the 
Home Life for Brooklyn and Long Is- 
land, has started on a tour of the states 
accompanied by Mrs. Scott. They will 
be away five weeks and will visit the 
three-day Indian detour, Grand Canyon; 
thence go to California and back by way 
of Salt Lake City and Colorado Springs 
to New York. 





MISS MARKS WITH WOLFSON 


Phoebe R. Marks, former treasurer of 
the General Brokers’ Associations of the 
metropolitan district, will in the future 
make her headquarters with the S. S. 
Wolfson agency of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Co. at 225 West Thirty-fourth 
street, New York City. 


C. A. FLITCRAFT WITH PENN 


Chester A. Flitcraft has been made a 
supervisor with the Alexander E. Patter- 
son agency of the Penn Mutual in Chi- 
cago. In 1918 he began to specialize in 
life insurance, later disposing of his gen- 
eral insurance business. From the start 
Mr. Flitcraft produced in excess of $500,- 
000 yearly. Mr. Flitcraft, who lives in 
River Forest, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, class of 1910. 





NASH HANDLING CASE 


The Mutual Benefit has filed its pa- 
pers in the Massachusetts court in ref- 
erence to its disability policy. Frederick 
H. Nash is counsel for the Mutual Bene- 
fit in the case. Papers in New York 
state have not been filed yet. 


“INSURANCE ESTATE ADVISERS” 

An organization known as the “Insur- 
ance Estate Advisers” has been formed 
in Philadelphia with offices in the In- 
tegrity Trust building at No. 1528 Wal- 
nut street. The advisers thus far in- 
clude William T. Colburn, Jr., Robert 
L. Dermody, Paul C. Snyder, Samuel S. 
Street and Harry F. Wheeler. 


TAX EXEMPTION RULING 


A life insurance company which with- 
draws from Colorado but continues to 
receive premiums by mail on policies 
previously issued there is not liable for 
the payment of the state premium tax 
the Colorado Attorney General has ruled 
in respect to the Phoenix Mutual Life. 











PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


proposition. 
dress, 





PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 




















HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Personal Cooperation 
of Trained Representatives 


T ROUGH its well organized Branch Office 
and General Agency Service, available in practically 
all of the principal cities throughout the country, 
the MISSOURI STATE LIFE extends to field 
men the personal cooperation of trained repre- 
sentatives in each of its multiple lines 


- « « Life, 
Accident, Health, Group and Salary Savings. 


The progressive pioneering spirit of the MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE makes it a most desirable Company 
for the live, forward-looking Agent to represent; 
and its new liberal policy forms offer attractive 


selling plans. 


More than $1,224,000,000.00 
of insurance in force 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 
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Mow to Determine the 
Value of a Business 


A BUSINESS INSURANCE AID 





Guardian Trust of Cleveland Suggests 
Seven Ways; Applies To All Types 
of Businesses 





When the life agent is presenting the 
subject of business insurance one of the 
biggest problems that confronts him is 
the question of placing a proper valua- 
tion on the business. The ability to do 
may be the difference between his 
veing able to sell the insurance and fail- 
ing. 

Joseph J. Devney of Cleveland in a 
recent edition of the bulletin gotten out 
by the Occidental Life, tells seven ways 
to fix the value of a business, acknowl- 
ing indebtedness to the Guardian 
Trust Co. of Cleveland for much of the 
material. He says that this valuation 
applies to corporations, partnerships and 
man concerns, and that when the 
agent is selling the idea of how valuable 
the business is he oftentimes also sells 
the advisability of taking the coverage. 
The seven ways suggested follow: 


so 


} 


one 


(1) Average earnings for the past five 
years are capitalized by multiplying 
them by some arbitrary figure accept- 
able to all concerned. Many firms and 
corporations feel that ten times the av- 
erage of annual earning power is a fair 
ratio of value although this may be de- 
creased or increased to meet the views 
of the owners of the concern. Assum- 


ing, however, that ten times earnings is 
used as the basis for a company which 
has made $50,000 as an average earning 
for the past five years, its worth will be 


$500,000. Each person’s share would. be 
in direct proportion to his percentage 
of the actual investment. If A had a 
50% interest his share would then be 
$250,000. If B owned 30% his share 


would be given a value of $150,000 and 
so on down the line. 
Sometimes the following is 
connection with the foregoing: An al- 
lowance of 6% is made on the average 
tangible assets employed in the business 
and an allowance for adequate salaries 


used in 


for the active stockholders is deducted 

in arriving at the average net earnings. 
Book Value 

(2) 300k value ai the time of the 

death of one of the owners is often 

taken as the basis for settlement with 


his estate for his investment in the busi- 


ness. 

(3) The values as determined by meth- 
ods 1 and 2 are added together and di- 
vided by two, the resulting figure being 
the basis for buying the holders of any 


one of the group at the time of his 
death 

(4 Book value of the concern as 
shown by the average of the past five 
vears is taken as the basis. Assuming 
that the net worth of a business had 
rown as follows: $400,000, $450,000, 


$500,000, $550,000, and $600,000, it is ap- 


parent that this gives an average value 
f $500,000 to go upon. Then A’s 50% 
holding is set at $250,000 while B’s 30% 
hecomes $150,000 and C’s 5% equals 
$25,000 

(5) The interested parties fix the 
value year by year as conditions may 
arrant 

(6) Upon the death of any of them 
the value is determined by a board of 


irbiters—one 


representing the deceased’s 


estate and one representing the survi- 
vors with the third arbiter chosen by 


mutual agreement between the other 
two. 
(7) The valuation fixed by the Fed- 


eral or State Governments for inherit- 
ance tax purposes at the time the parties 
to the contract die is stipulated as that 
governing the survivors. 

Whether or not the item of good will 
shall enter into the value of a business 
is a question those active in it are best 
fitted to decide by mutual agreement, 
says Mr. Devney. They alone can esti- 
mate the cash equivalent of this intan- 
gible asset if it does not appear as some 
fixed sum in the balance sheet. 





MUST ALLOW AUTOPSY 





Kentucky Court of Appeals Upholds 
Company’s Demand for Proof of 
Accidental Death 


The right of an insurance company 
to an autopsy to determine whether a 
policyholder died an accidental or natu- 
tal death has been upheld in. Kentucky. 
The state court of appeals ruled that 
the refusal of the beneficiary to allow 
an autopsy after a court order giving 
the insurance company such right con- 
stituted contempt and was ground for 
dismissal of the case. 

The Kentucky Central Life & Acci- 
dent issued a policy on the life of Roy 
Whitman of Louisville providing pay- 
ment of $100 in case of natural death 
and $1,000 for accidental death. Whit- 
man died and was buried before the 
agent of the company learned of the 
death. 

The attending physician said that 
Whitman died from the effects of a 
goiter. The beneficiary, however, claimed 
that death was due to an injury received 
while working and asked $1,000. The 
company’s request for an autopsy was 
refused by the beneficiary. 





JAPANESE OFFICIALS IN U. S. 
Two Japanese insurance officials vis- 
ited the home office of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Milwaukee last week. 
They are Hiroshoi Imaizumi, assistant 
actuary of the Nippon Life, and Akira 
Shimizu, assistant secretary. 





ECONOMICS OF MERGERS 

Hillsman Taylor, president of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Co., addressed 
the Alumni Association of the School 
of Commerce and Finance of St. Louis 
University at its monthly dinner at the 
Elks’ Club, St. Louis, the night of Feb- 
ruary 25. His subiect was “The Eco- 
nomics of Mergers.” 
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THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. N. WARFIELD, President 


Issues all modern forms of 














FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


A Good Company with which to Work 
Personal Attention to Agent’s Problems 
Paid-for New Insurance advanced 30% in 1929 
Standard Policies—Strong Assets 
Conservative Investments 


Established 1848 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 














ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


In the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 


HOME OFFICE 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 


March 7, 19y 

















NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 © 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass.. 
Chartered 1835 

















MAN FIGHTING FOR 


LNL MEN IS “EVERY 
NEW RECORDS DUR- 
* 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 


PANY, FI. WAYNE ,IND. 








happiness of its representatives. 





Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 | 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


"Ask any Berkshire Agent’ 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 





FRED. H. RHODES, Preisdent 














THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 
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Opposition to Social 
Insurance in France 


MANY GROUPS RAISE VOICES 





Peasant Class and Farmers Some Who 
Are Out of Line; — Propo- 





sition Modified 

Considerable opposition has developed 
to the cial insurance program in 
France, hich program applies to all 
wage earn<rs Whose income is less than 
g00 a year. The cover includes sick- 
ness insurince, old age pensions matur- 
ing at sixty, maternity benefits. 
Among t! se who dislike the idea of 
compulsor. insurance are the doctors. 
To them means filling out of num- 
berless fo: ms and they think it will en- 
courage shonest lawyers in attempts 
to defrau.| the companies through fic- 
titious ac ients. Voluntary friendly so- 
cieties aro also resisting the measure. 

Further opposition comes from the 
farmers. Along the latter line one of 
the Lond» daily papers says the small 
peasants ndoubtedly are out of the 
picture. ost of them have no workers 
beyond mm mbers of their own families 
and those would not come into the law 
unless! elected to pay both the 
employers and the workmen’s contribu- 
tions. 

“To conciliate them—and the peasant 
farmers mist be conciliated in France 
—the old age pensions and the premiums 
for them have been reduced by half for 
agriculture, and the state is going to 
pay the lion’s share of the insurance 


for the other benefits. Its contribution 


is, however, to be limited to a total of 
300 millions of francs (about £2,400,000) 
for the whole country, and it is by no 


means certain that this sum, added to 
the minimum of premiums of five francs 
(tenpence) a month from employers and 
the same from workmen will be enough 
to assure the promised benefits, unless 
the benefits to agriculture were to be 
reduced; and this, although it was at 
first proposed, is now recognized as 
likely only further to increase the drift 
to the towns. 

“The various definite forms of opposi- 
tion to the measure have all combined 
to foster another, and ‘that is the fear 
that it will seriously raise the cost of 
living to the whole community. It has 
even been solemnly suggested that the 
increase may be as much as 10%. 

“To calm this fear the government 
very largely modified the original pro- 
posals for administrative machinery. The 
proposed special staffs are to be cut 
down to a tenth of their original figure, 
and existing personnel is to be used as 
much as possible. There is to be no 
great central office in Paris, and the 
building which is already in course of 
erection will presumably be devoted to 
other uses. The system of the pay- 
ment of premiums is to be simplified. 
They will be paid weekly, with the 
stamps on cards, as the health insur- 
ance premiums are paid in England; 
but in France there will be a second 
tard for old age pension premiums. 

“oreover, in order gradually: to accus- 


tom public opinion to the burden, the 
rao age premiums, which, for the town 
dweller, 


will eventually be 10% of the 
wage, wi ill begin at 7 or perhaps even at 


6% and os ly reach the full rate in three 
years,” 


A LOYAL POLICYHOLDER 


Among th policyholders of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life who attended the 
rimpany’s recent annual meeting was 
‘lwyn N. Emmons of Hartford, who 
Was att his sixty-first consecutive 
“ag om ’ meeting. President James 
@e Loo 


iddressed the meeting. 


HEAR G. T. STEPHENSON 


Prag Stephenson, vice-president 
Ol the - table 


Del Trust Co., Wilmington, 
Aah principal speaker at the 
pee Pittsburgh on February 27 
oil pany officers and insurance 





'HIS well-filled litera- 

ture rack bristles with 
printed allies of NYNL 
freldmen. Here, on orderly 
display, are most, but not 
all, of the sales messages 
that help NYNL agents 
turn prospects into clients. 





ALLIES or m: AGENT. . . 


**Well, Dad and Mother—How About Me?”’ 
asks the attractive youngster whose face 
smiles at you from one of the dozens of 
leaflets, folders, and booklets that NYNL’s 
Home Office makes available to the agent 
to help him ‘“‘put across” his sales message. 
Reading on, the prospect learns that this 
Company can furnish his boy or girl with 
regular life insurance ‘“‘just like Dad’s”’ at 
new low cost. ‘‘That’s what I want for 
Bob,” he thinks ... Here’s one selling job 
this printed ally has simplified. 


Similar pieces of literature cover NYNL’s 
variety of contracts, each offering a clear, 
simple explanation of its subject, each cre- 
ating the desire to buy. Different phases 
of NYNL service, such as prompt, efficient 
settlement of claims and free health service 
for policyholders, are covered thoroughly 
and completely. Other timely, pertinent 
sales helps are furnished as their usefulness 
becomes apparent. 

NYNL fieldmen use this equipment in a 
variety of ways. Some mail a leaflet to the 
prospect in advance, enclosed with a letter 
(of the Mail Advertising Service) that paves 
the way for the interview. Others leave it 
with their prospect that he may study it at 
leisure. That they do use it is proved by 
the fact that the printing department is 
kept busy replenishing depleted supplies. 


Other helps which this Company furnishes its agents include 
the Northwestern National News, weekly newspaper for agents; 
Northwestern Fireside, quarterly policyholders’ magazine; an 
extensive line of Goodwill Builders (gifts at cost for prospects 
and policyholders); and a Baby Health Service. 

= 


tea] NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0. J. ARNOLD, passioerr 


STRON G~ MinneapolisMinn, ~ LIBERAL 





MORE THAN $325,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Thomson Gives Ideas 
On Risk Inspection 


HANDLING BIG LIFE CASES 





Says Inspection Company Should Inquire 
Motive, Financial Responsibility, and 
Get Character Background 





In an endeavor to learn first-hand how 
the inspection reports on big life policy 
cases may be fitted most closely to the 
needs of the insurance and reinsurance 
companies, “Inspection News” recently 
asked J. W. Thomson, actuary of the 
North American Reassurance Company, 
for his views and experiences in dealing 
with large sized policies. 

“The motive’s the thing we watch for— 
the motive that is in a man’s mind when 
he seeks very large amounts of insur- 
ance. There are many attractive invest- 
ments open to men of the financial 
standing necessary to carry heavy life 
insurance,” said Mr. Thomson. “It takes 
either an exceedingly level-headed man, 
a daringly crooked one, or an honest 
man influenced by unscrupulous benefi- 
ciaries to take such sizeable insurance 
that the yearly premiums alone mount 
into thousands of dollars. 

“What we must know,” said Mr. 
Thomson, “is whether or not the appli- 
cant’s fortune or income is stable. We 
want the report to tell us if the finances 
in the case are well and soundly invest- 
ed, or if they are invested in some high- 
ly speculative venture that may crash 
around the applicant’s head and leave 
him in such straits that cashing his large 
life insurance policies seems the easiest 
way out. We need to have a detailed 
outline of the man’s worth and income, 
not just a lump sum. Tell us just what 
investments he has. No big business man 
has all of his money in one business. 
What are the side interests and venture? 
How much has he tied up in them? Any 
one of them that failed with too much 
invested in it might cause the applicant’s 
financial ruin. In connection with the 
background of the risk the report should 
tell us whether he is conservative and 
accustomed to wealth, or whether he 
has made his fortune in a lucky gamble.” 

“To sum up,” Mr. Thomson added, “the 
three points: motive or purpose for the 
insurance, financial responsibility, and a 
complete character background are three 
very important fez atures that loom on the 
big case horizon.” 


TEN INSURANCE OFFENSES 





Superintendent Younger Names Them to 
Better Business Bureau as Most 
Frequent 

Cc. S. Younger, 


insurance superinten- 


dent of Ohio, has informed the Better 
Business Bureau of Columbus, Ohio, ot 
the departments’ desire to co-operate 


with the bureau in any misconduct of 
the insurance business reported to him. 

In a letter to the bureau he named 
these as the ten most frequent offenses 
es the department is fighting against: 

. Rebating portion of premium to as- 
wae Special inducements to insurance 
by gifts or otherwise. 

"2. “Twisting” life insurance, induce- 
ment to relinquish a policy with view 
to selling another instead. 

3. Misrepresentation of the 
an insurance policy. ; 

4. Writing fire insurance in excess of 
sat sound values insured. 

. Conversion of moneys paid as pre- 
mium to other uses 

6. Engaging in insurance 
without license. 

7. Unauthorized representation of un- 
licensed insurance companies. 

8. Agents acce pting premiums from 
policyhol lers and giving an unofficial re- 
ceipt for same. 

9. Various forms of deceptive a‘ dvertis- 
ing in newspapers and circulars. 

10. Discounting of notes given for in- 
surance premiums before the policy is 
delivered. 


terms of 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 





J. Elliott Hall, gen- 


Urges eral agent in New 
Income York City for the 
Settlements Penn Mutual Life, 
has long . been a 

strong advocate of income insurance. In 
his recent address to the Los Angeles 
Life Underwriters’ Association he de- 


fined life insurance as the only syste- 
matic savings plan ever evolved which 
will enable one to carry out by contract 
after death those things one wants whik 
living. He urged the agents to as often 
as possible place small policies on the 
ncome plan as well as large ones. 


An unusual sales 


Using a system has been de- 
Camera To veloped by Thomas 
Advantage K. Tonguay, a Hart- 

ford agent of the Fi- 
delity Mutual, who won a prize at the 


company’s last convention for his idea 
presented in a rapid-fire sales talk. He 
uses the camera to advantage. In dis- 
his plan he said: 

Not long ago I realized that my per- 
‘centage of interviews to calls was inex- 
cusably small \fter analyzing a 
ord of my calls I realized that the 
nographer, phone girl or information 
desk presented a barrier, and a barrier 


CuSSING 


rTecC~ 


ste- 


that was preventing me from getting to 
my man 

“To overcome this IT adopted this plan 
so that I could get in, and incidentally, it 


breaks down, temporarily at least, a good 
leal of the usual sales resistance. The 
requirements are as follows: 
“N\ list of prospects who live in sin- 
who own their own 
on cards 


vle houses—or 
homes, written 
“Each card numbered 
“A high school student with afternoons 
f leisure 


“An autographic camera. 

“The student takes pictures of each 
house according to the address on the 
respective cards, the pictures are num- 
bered by the use of the autographic 


coincide with the numbers on 






the cards and when developed, the pic- 
tures and cards are easily assembled and 
a letter is written on plain linen sta- 
tionery and mailed. 

“On receiving this letter your pros- 
pect is interested to know who you are, 
what your plan is and where you got 
the picture? The chances are he hasn’t 
a picture of his own home and you are 
giving him something that he will ap- 
preciate. 

“Your approach is simple—your nam2 
given at the barrier will permit your 
being immediately ushered into the pres- 
ence of your man. Furthermore, he will 
not be cold but he will be curious. Any 
amount from $1,000 to the sky is pro- 


tection for the great institution—the 
home.” 
* * * 
The Detroit Life 
15 Minutes “Builder” says that 
A Day fifteen minutes a day 
On Books spent in reading the 


following books will 
return gratifving results: 
NAG Loe ay ii ec aes Durvea 
“Life Insurance Fundamentals,” 
Lovelace 
"A Rept Man” \..662 4600.2 Pearson 
“litte Tasmpance’ 2. ..ceuc0k Huebner 
“Franklin’s Autobiography” 
* * * 


LINCOLN NATIONAL MEETING 

The Lincoln National Life’s third sec- 
tional meeting of the 1930 series was 
held at Kansas City. Mo., with Vice- 
President Walter T. Shepard and other 
agency officials present. Dr. Charles J. 
Rockwell was the main speaker. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 




















Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


‘Founded 1865 


Metropolitan Book 
Tells of Rheumatism 


ADVICE GIVEN TO THE PUBLIC 





Says Patent Medicines Offering Quick 
; Relief From Chronic Arthritis 
Make Matters Worse 





The Metropolitan Life has gotten out 
a booklet bearing the title “What Is 
Rheumatism?” There are three varie- 
ties of this disease: inflammatory rheu- 
matism, or rheumatic fever; chronic 
rheumafism, or arthritis, and muscular 
rheumatism or myositis. 

“Rheumatic fever is an infectious dis- 
ease which is most common among chil- 
dren and young people. The disease is 
rarely fatal, but is always to be dealt 
with seriously because the germ caus- 
ing it is likely to attack the heart. Many 
persons who have had it die in early 
adult life from heart disease. 

“Three quarters of the attacks of 
rheumatic fever come between the ages 
of five and thirty; while the largest 
number of these attacks occur between 
the ages of ten and fifteen. Rheumatic 
fever is a disease of the temperate zone. 
It is comparatively rare in warm cli- 
mates. It is influenced also by season, 
most cases occurring during the late 
winter or early spring. 

“The first attack of rheumatic. fever 
is usually preceded by tonsilitis or by 
a sore throat. The germs responsible 
for the fever probably attack the ton- 
sils or the mucous membrane of the 
throat first; then, by way of the blood, 
they reach the joints and the organs 
of the body. 

“The most striking symptoms of rheu- 
matic fever are pain, stiffness, and swell- 
ing of the joints. Usually several joints 
are affected at the same time. The symp- 
toms jump about from joint to joint. 
The sufferer perspires freely, and he has 
some fever, say 102 to 105 degrees 
(Fahrenheit). Many of those affected 
complain of pain over the heart, and 
this generally means that the valves or 
muscles of the heart have been affected 
by the rheumatic germ. 

“If your child complains of pain in 
these regions, don’t say to yourself that 
his pains are merely ‘growing pains,’ or 
indigestion. See a doctor. Even a light 


————_ 
attack of rheumatic fever ma 
injure his heart,” says the company 

“Atrophic arthritis is more comp, 
among women than among men, [fy 
is not checked, the bones grow thi 
and thinner, and the joints become 
fectly stiff. It is called atrophic arth 
because very soon after it begins 
X-ray picture will show that the bones 
have begun to atrophy; that is, to Was 
away through lack of nourishment, Ty 
bones are suffering from a shortage gf 
lime.” 

About patent medicines the comp, 
says: 

“Patent medicines which Promise quig 
relief from chronic arthritis do not ex 
the disease and may make it yo 
Drugs do not play an important role j 
bringing about permanent cures, Ther 
is some danger in too frequent haths 
sweatings, especially in atrophic arthr. 
tis when the patient is alrcady weg, 
ened. Painful, forceful manipulation gf 
the joints may also be danceroys, ly 
hypertrophic arthritis, manipulations my 
make joint motion more free for a shoq 
time, but they tend to cause more oye. 
growth of bone which eventually mak 
the joint motion less free and mop 
painful.” 
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OKLAHOMA ASS’N MEETING 

The March meeting of the Oklahom 
Association of Life Underwriters will k 
held tomorrow noon at the Chamber o 
Commerce dining room in Oklahom 
City. The main speaker will be EC 
Sparver, superviser of the publicity by. 
reau of the Connecticut Mutual, and W. 
M. Benton, superintendent of agencies 
for the Massachusetts Mutual. 


CONTINENTAL AMENDS CHARTER 

The charter of the Continental Life 
of Washington, D. C., has been amended 
authorizing an increase in capital stock 
from $300,000 to $1,000,000 to be divided 
in shares of $10 par value. The com 
pany holds a Virginia charter but ha 
its home office in Washington. 








WITHAM WESTERN MANAGER 

Robert B. Witham, a field supervisor 
for the John Hancock, has been appoint 
ed regional district manager for the con- 
pany in the far western field. The con: 
pany established its first office on the 
Pacific Coast three years ago. 
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size. 


degree of its service. 
its service broadens. 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
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“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now as 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and 1 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 


practices for 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know that 
success is according to the natural law of compensation—that 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd — 


an P 
Manager of Agencies 
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And Flowers On 25th Anniversary 
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Losi H. H. Armstrong at His Desk 
icity bu- 


1, and W. _ nate ; seh 
agencisqamg ‘The office of Vice-President H. H. branch office members throughout the 
Armstrong of the Travelers had the ap- country and the Dominion of Canada. 





searance of a bower of flowers on Sat- The flowers, of which there were nu- 


ai uday morning, March 1, marking the merous baskets, came from home office 
amend occasion of his twenty-fifth anniversary associates and grouns of agents and va- 


ital stock of service with the company. During 


ye divided 


rious branch office staffs. Many in the 











Excellent territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Co-operation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Charleston, W. Va. 











Aviation Riders 
(Continued from Page 1) 


department has disapproved all such 
riders or policies containing such a re- 
Strictive provision submitted by foreign 
companies for use in this state or by 
Illinois companies anywhere on_ the 
grounds that said rider or provision con- 
flicts with said section above quoted. 

“The meaning of the above provision 
is that a company may not limit its lia- 
bility in the event of death, after the ex- 
piration of the contestable period permit- 
ted by statute contingent on the cause 
of death unless said limitation is express- 
ly permitted by statute. 

“Apparently the only modification per- 
mitted by statute is in the event of death 
as a result of military or naval service 
during time of war.” 


N. J. Attitude 

Deputy Commissioner Gough of New 
Jersey gave out this statement: 

“Tt has been the practice of the New 
Jersey insurance department to file life 
insurance policy forms containing a pro- 
vision to the effect that the company 
would pay an amount not less than the 
legal reserve on the policy in the event 
of death from certain specific causes. 
As long as the contract of insurance 
specifically states under what circum- 
stances the benefit will be paid and un- 
der what circumstances it will not be 
paid it is the department’s opinion that 
the refusal of a company to pay the full 





€ the morning hundreds of.congratulatory home office dropped into Mr. Arm- 

The com: telegrams were received by Mr. Arm- _ strong’s office during the morning to 

but has strong from agents of the company and congratulate him, on the occasion of his 
es e anniversary. 
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Ralph Anspach Made General Agent of 
Columbian National; Harvard A.B. 
and Columbia Law LL.B. 

The Columbian National has appointed 
Ralph Anspach general agent in New- 
ark. He has been writing life insurance 
in New York City for some time. 

Mr. Anspach is a graduate of Har- 
vad University with an A.B. degree; 
{Columbia University Law School with 
an LL.B, degree and has also passed 
the New York bar. 

During the World War he was ori- 
gnally attached to the French army. 
Then he became a flyer for the U. S. A. 
ar service, and was American liaison 
olicer with French general staff for the 
U.S.A. air service. 

He has been actively engaged in life 
surance work for various companies 
since 1921, except for a period when he 
attended the Columbia University Law 
School. He has written as much insur- 
ance as $1,000,000 a year. 


ness causes. 


FORMED BY LEE K. FRANKEL, JR. 


Insurance Man Organizes Estate Fiscal 
Co, With Offices at 220 Fifth 
Avenue; Plan of Company 

Lee K. Frankel, Jr. 225 Broadway, 
‘ew York, son of the second vice-presi- 
“at of the Metropolitan Life, has 
tomed the Estate Fiscal Co., with of- 
lees at 220 Fifth avenue. The purpose 

for the loan of substan- 
money to persons who have 


$ to arranc< 
tial sums of 


ay kind of vested interests in estates 
+ trust funds. Borrowers are guaran- 
teed a legal transaction, with interest at 
“gal rates. No borrower will be con- 


on ted who is uninsurable as one of the 
aeguards bchind each loan made is the 
™g surance policy on the borrower's 
“ein favor of the company Mr. Fran- 
MG represents. 











You Can Answer 


An Age-Old Problem 


For centuries workmen tried in vain to 
get protection against the money loss sick- 


Not until the group idea was developed to 
cover disability was there any practical 
answer to this age-old problem. 


Have the employees of your clients been 
given a chance to buy this long-looked-for 
protection? They will gladly pay for it. 


Prospectus on request. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion in Force 


proceeds in the event of death from a 
specifically excluded cause does not con- 
stitute a contest of the terms of the pol- 
icy and is, therefore, not an act in viola- 
tion of the incontestable provision of the 
policy. 

“This department’s attitude has not 
changed by reason of the recent New 
York decision in the case of the Metro- 
politan Life v. Conway, although this de- 
cision would probably be applicable in 
New Jersey and apparently substanti- 
ates the attitude of this department. 

“It might be mentioned that there is 
a specific provision in the New Jersey 
laws permitting a company to limit its 
liability and issue a special form of pol- 
icy on the life of a person employed in 
an occupation or residing in a location 
classed by the company as hazardous or 
liable to lead to hazardous employment 
or residence which may provide that ser- 
vice in certain designated occupations or 
residence in certain designated localities 
shall reduce the company’s liability un- 
der the policy to a definitely determin- 
able amount not less than the full re- 
serve for the policy and any dividend ad- 
ditions. We have interpreted this pro- 
vision as permitting the use of aviation 
riders provided the company’s liability 
was not thereby reduced to an amount 
less than the reserve on the policy and 
any additions thereto.” 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire 

“Attorney General Warner of Massa- 
chusetts said: 

rhe policy with its rider or endorsement 
constitutes the contract of insurance made _ be 
tween the parties, and where the risk of avia 
tion hazards is limited or eliminated from such 
contract the fact that the contract as made is 
incontestable in no way tends to make illegal 
the terms of the agreement as written by the 
mutual consent of the parties in the policy and 
endorsement, 

It can not fairly be said that because the 
statute sets forth certain exceptions to incon- 
testability of a policy that no contract may be 
made which by he mutual agreement of insured 
and insurer lessens the extent of the coverage 
by removing those connected with aviation from 
the scope of coverage. 

John E. Sullivan, New 
commissioner, said: 

; It should be recognized that persons engaged 
in aviation or aeronautics, or as passengers 
therein, become a type of risk on which the 
hazard of danger of injury and death is greater 
than that of the ordinary normal risk 

If the insurers were to regard persons at 
tached to aviation, or travelers therein, in the 
same classification and on the same premium 
rate basis as the non-aviation policyholders of 
various life msurance institutions, through such 
a classification, also taking into consideration 
the mutual participation and interest of con 
tracting parties, the natural conclusion does indi 


Hampshire 


cate that non-aviation class of policyholders, 
through the continuance of unrestricted poli 
cies, would certainly signify inequitable and un 


reasonable conditions of contracting parties 
Therefore I heartily concur with the insurers’ 
decision in their making applicable in life poli 
cies a special clause limiting the liability of a 
company, where death results from the assured 
engaging in aviation. 

Restricted endorsement forms pertaining to 
life policy contracts, which have been submit 
ted to the department by admitted life insurance 
companies, have been approved, which enables 
the insurer to use such endorsements in con 
nection with life policies issued in the state of 
New Hampshire. 


DUTCH CO. ENTERS GERMANY 

“The Netherlands of 1845” of the 
Hague is another foreign company which 
is taking up the life insurance business 
in Germany. Swiss companies lead in 
number in the foreign companies which 
are writing considerable business there. 
There are also Italian, Swedish, British 
and Dutch offices. 

ROGER DAVIS DEAD 

Roger Davis, general agent of the 
southwestern department of the Illinois 
Life at Kansas City, Mo., died recently 
of a heart attack. Mr. Davis’ father, 
W. B. Davis, had been general agent 
there until his death in 1925, when the 
son took it over. 
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Advantages From Age 
Changes Follow-up Plan 


PROVE GOOD ENTERING WEDGE 


Powerful Factor in Selling Through 
Saving Involved; Also Helps Close: 
Procrastinator 


_ Life agents who fail to follow up change 
of age leads are ignoring a fine oppor- 
tunity, in the opinion of one successful 
manager. Most established agents have 
found them to be a sure source of busi- 
ness in many cases and keep careful 
birthday records of both policyholders 
and prospects. 

In a recent “Agency Bulletin” of the 
Union Central Life Theodore M. Bumil- 
ler of Cincinnati tells of three ways to 
sell insurance by emphasizing the change 
of age. The first and most obvious one 
is to show the man the dollar and cents 
illustration of the saving involved in 
buying at the younger age. Money usu- 
ally talks and when a prospect realizes 
the large saving over the years of a 
policy he will at least take time to thor- 
oughly consider additional coverage. 

The second suggestion of Mr. Bumiller 
is to use the age change as an entering 
wedge, something to arouse the pros- 
pect’s interest at the beginning and 
thereby secure an interview. The dis- 
cussion can be readily diverted to the 
prospect’s insurance needs. 

The third is its use with the procrasti- 
nator ‘who continually puts off buying 
coverage but who really can have little 
argument when the age change story is 
accurately presented him. Mr. Bumiller 
says that this type of prospect is ad- 
mittedly hard to sell because usually the 
agent cannot pin him down to any spe- 
cific objection. 

When it is desired to give added em- 
phasis to the amount of the saving in- 
volved, the agent should represent the 
saving to be equal to two or three full 
years’ premiums or whatever the case 
may be, says Mr. Bumiller. A good 
procedure also is to hold back the age 
change as an effective closing factor 
when the agent has a prospect who 
seems to be a likely policyholder. 


FOURTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 
Shenandoah Life Has $90,000,000 Insur- 


ance in Force; Assets Exceed 
$5,400,000; Group Growing, Too 
The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., 
was fourteen years old on February 1 
when the company crossed the $90,000,000 
mark of life insurance in force. At the 
close of business last year the company 
had assets amounting to $5,437,406. 
[he company has a rapidly growing 
group department on which it has had 
an excellent experience. 





WOULD COMPEL INSURANCE 
Something entirely new in life insur- 
ance has been brought to Insurance 


Commissioner Bush Allin of Kentucky, 


by way of report from the National Fra- 
ternal Congress of America, where it 
was advocated by Judge J. C. Karel of 
Milwaukee that compulsory life insur- 
ance be made a prerequisite to marriage. 
This congress heard Judee Karel advo- 
cate that the bridegroom be compelled 
to take insurance in favor of the bride, 
as he explained this would be a means of 
preventing unhealthy persons from mar- 
rying and would be a boon to the fam- 
ily in event of death. 


New Jersey Public Service Corporation 
Now Carrying $40,000,000 Of Group 


In its annual report the Public Ser- 
vice Corporation of New Jersey, Thom- 
as N. McCarter, president, discusses its 
group insurance, welfare plan and the 
amounts paid employes under the work- 
men’s compensation act. The corpora- 
tion has 20,280 men and women in its 
employ, its annual salary list for the 
year being $40,000,000. Under the group, 
welfare plan and through workmen’s 
compensation a total of $1,150,065 was 
paid for the benefit of employes or their 
families during the year. 

Of the total disbursements $477,110 
was chargeable to the corporation’s wel- 
fare system, of which $312,665 was for 
pensions; $63,433 for death benefits and 
$52,425 for sick benefits. The company 
is pensioning 335 employes; and sick 
benefits were paid in 1,107 cases. The 
company has a dispensary where 10,908 
treatments were given during the year. 


This includes free surgical as well as 
medical assistance. 

The amount of group coverage doubled 
during the year and resulted in an in- 
crease of $167,000 in benefits paid in 
1929 over 1928. Insurance of $324,500 
was paid to the beneficiaries of 135 em- 
ployes who died during the year. 

On December 31 the number of em- 
ployes covered by the group insurance 
policy was 15,747, and the total cover- 
age amounted to $40,000,000, an increase 
of 753 in the number coming under the 
plan, and $2,163,000 in the amount of 
coverage. Premiums paid amounted to 
$301,447, of which the insured contrib- 
uted $229,243 and Public Service $72,203. 

Under the provisions of the New Jer- 
sey Workmen’s Compensation Act the 
Public Service Corporation disbursed 
$285,057 as payments provided by law. 
In addition it paid as voluntary contri- 
butions, in excess of legal requirements, 
the sum of $10,519. Total expenditures 
increased by $61,161. 








47 YEARS WITH JOHN HANCOCK 


John F. Campbell of the Philadelphia 
No. 2 agency of the John Hancock is 
the oldest agent the company has in 
point of service, having recently com- 
pleted forty-seven years. His district 
manager is Neils M. Olsen, a former 
president of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 





BINKLEY WITH LINCOLN 


E. O. Binkley, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of the Inter-Southern Life, has 
joined the Lincoln National as manager 
of inspections and claims. Mr. Binkley 
began his insurance work with the Fed- 
eral Government, assisting in the devel- 
opment of the claim investigation divi- 
sion of the war risk insurance organi- 
zation. 


NORTH STAR IN AUSTRIAN DEAL 

The North Star Insurance Co. of 
Berlin is negotiating with the Phoenix 
Life of Vienna, the leading Austrian life 
office which is writing a considerable in- 
ternational business, to take over the 
North Star’s holdings in the “Univer- 
sale” of Vienna. It is reported that a 
consolidation in Austrian insurance is 
under way in connection with the above 
transaction. 


MONTANA LIFE PROMOTIONS 

Francis A. Howard’s new title with 
the Montana Life is vice-president and 
treasurer. He has been treasurer of 
the company since 1919. Dr. E. H. Lind- 
strom, who has been acting as the com- 
pany’s medical director since the death 
last year of Dr. R. C. Brooke, has been 
elected medical director. 











United Life Building - - 
Address Inquiries to: 





In Step With the New Decade 


Large enough to merit its national prestige and 
to effect natural economies of operation. 


Small enough so that the individual agent and 
the individual case are never lost sight of. 


Old enough to be rich in its depositories of 
experience and to be guided by the past. 


Young enough to be fully abreast of the times 
in providing ultra-modern insurance protection. 


Life and Accident Insurance United in ONE Policy 
Furnishing Complete Coverage 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eugene E. Reed, Vice-President 


- Concord, New Hampshire 

















Hold Hearing to Plan 
Ohio State Taxation 


MANY COS. ARE REPRESENTED) 


Think Present Premium Tax of 249, 
Should Be Lowered; May Have’ 
Registration Mortgage Fee 


The sub-committee on instirance of 
the governor of Ohio’s special tax com- 
mittee held a public hearing at the New 
Southern Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 
ruary 21 to give representatives of yar. 
ous insurance companies and organiza. 
tions an opportunity to present their 
views on the question of insurance tax. 
ation. 

The meeting was called by ©. V. An. 
derson, chairman, and all insurince com. 
panies doing business in Ohio were jp. 
vited to attend. 

The committee will consider the Sug- 
gestions presented at the hearing and 
also the taxation plans previously of. 
fered by the state administration and 
others as means of raising the annual 
revenue. It has been suggestcd that the 
state impose a small intangible tax, or 
a registration fee on mortgages, as made 
possible by a constitutional amendment 
recently adopted by the citizens of Ohio, 

The Insurance representatives informed 
the committee that Ohio’s present pre- 
mium tax of 2%9% should be lowered 
and that a deduction for which there 
is now no provision should be allowed 
for dividends paid or credited to policy- 
holders. Statistics were submitted to 
the committee to show the average net 
premium tax rate for all states making 
such levy is about 1.65%. 

Among those attending the hearing 
were Ralph H. Kastner, attorney for the 
American Life Convention; Charles 6. 
Taylor, Jr., of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents; E. M. Griggs, Na- 
tional Association of Fire Underwriters; 
George Turner, National Association of 
Casualty Underwriters; George L. Wil 
liams, vice-president, Union Central Life, 
and Clyde P. Johnson, vice-president and 
general counsel, Western & Southem 
Life, representing the Ohio companies 
Superintendent of Insurance Charles S. 
Younger also attended. 





WRITES 36 LIVES IN MONTH 

Samuel I.’ Vogelson, a star producer 
of the Equitable Society in Philadelphia, 
wrote $1,036,000 on thirty-six lives dur- 
ing January. The largest policy placed 
by him during the month was for $18/; 
000, and the smallest for $2,500. There 
were ten policies for $30,000 each and 
six for $25,000. Mr. Vogelson is with 
the A. B. Levy agency and is frequently 
on insurance meeting programs as 4 
humorist. 





NEW LACKEY SUPERVISOR 

George E. Lackey, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual in Oklahoma 
City, has announced the appointment 0! 
J. Lester Sharp, formerly of the Tuls 
agency, aS agency supervisor. 





INSURANCE COMPANY GROUP 


The Metropolitan Life has written 4 
group contract providing _ retiremett 
benefits for the employes of the Nx 
tional Implement Mutual and the Minne 
sota Implement Mutual Fire of Owan- 
tonna, Minn. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 


CORtlandt 8300 


THE 
JOHN ©C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 


—— ae 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 


ae 





Uptown 


420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 


245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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How Unusual Report Cover Was Designed 


An interesting exposition of how a 
symbolic cover was designed for its an- 
nual report has been prepared by the 
Northwestern National Life. The cover 
was executed by Robert Davol. Budlong 
of the well known Budlong insurance 
family. O. J. Arnold, president of the 
company, conceived the use of symbols 
in the design, and suggested a number 
of those used. ; 

The cover is executed in the style of a 
steel engraving, printed in two shades of 
brown from two plates, one slightly larg- 
er than the other, giving a diffused ef- 
fect. The design is intended to be used 
year after year, with a possible variation 
in color. ; ; 

In the design the title appears in an 
dliptical frame entwined with olive 
branches. Set into the top of the frame 
is a reproduction of the entrance of the 
company’s home office building flanked 
by olive branches and the ancient Egyp- 
tian “key of life.” This symbol once 
possessed a religious significance and oc- 
curs frequently in all ancient Egyptian 
decorative art. Standing upright. on 
either side of the frame is a torch, uni- 
versally symbolic of truth and learning 
but in this case especially reminiscent 
of the Greek legend of Prometheus, who 
brought fire—and with it life—to the 
earth from the heavens. Beneath the 
frame are two scythes, symbols of death, 








NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


QE OF Arnold... President BD 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


and in the center an hour glass which 
marks the passage of time and symbol- 
izes the duration of life. 

Set into. each of the supporting pillars 
appears the sword of Damocles. 





$1000 FOR DINNER OR WAKE? 





lowa Attorney Buys Endowment Policy 
to Provide Birthday Dinner or 
Elaborate Funeral Party 

A $1,000 ten-year endowment policy 
to pay for a dinner party in case he 
is living at the expiration of ten years 
or to provide an elaborate wake party 
in case he dies has been taken out by 
George S. Wright, sixty-two year old 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, attorney. By the 
terms of his will he lays down one con- 
dition. Whether he is dead or alive he 
insists that there shall be no tears and 
that all the money is to be spent in 
providing the choicest liquors and food 
obtainable either for wake or birthday 
banquet. 

Three prominent Council Bluffs men 
have been appointed a committee for 
carrying out Mr. Wright’s wishes. The 
$1,000 is to be collected on the day he 
dies, All his friends are to invite one 
lady each for the wake. There will be 
forty persons in all and the plates are 
to average $25 each, the stipulation being 
that all the money is to be spent on the 
party, 

However, Mr. Wright expects to be 
alive to spend the $1,000 in person on a 
birthday banquet, January 12, 1940. He 
relieves that he will outlive many of 
his friends and will have to go out and 
search for new friends in order to make 
up the forty guests for the party. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LEADERS 


E. A. Hahne, Texas representative of 

the Lincoln National Life, led the com- 
pany agents in paid production in Jan- 
lary, Another Texas agent, J. A. White- 
lurst, ran second, while C. M. Varde of 
hicago placed third. The leading wo- 
man agent for the month was Mrs. Sara 
A Murphy of Minnesota. 


F.PHELPS TODD TO SPEAK 
FE. Phelps Todd, insurance supervisor 
at the home office of the Provident Mu- 
tal Life and who is extremely popular 
wa the company’s field men, is listed 
‘tong the speakers for the coming sales 
eigress of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
ration of New York to be held March 
» The Provident agents are making 
fas for heavy production in March as 
Pspecial tribute to Mr. Todd. 








H. L. TAYLOR’S FEBRUARY 

The first anniversary of the H. L. Tay- 
lor Agency of the Mutual Life of New 
York at 521 Fifth avenue, New York, 
closed with $853,000 paid for in the 
month of February, as compared with 
$447,000 in February, 1929. More than 
70% of this volume came from the full- 
time personnel, 





RAMER AGENCY MEETING 
The T. I. Ramer agency of the Lin- 
coln National Life in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
held a Lincoln Month Banquet and sales 
meeting at which A. C. Mellinger, gen- 
eral agent in that territory, spoke on 

“Lincoln and the Lincoln National.” 





HULL TALKS IN BOSTON 
Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was the principal speaker re- 
cently before the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association, his topic being “Life 

Insurance, Its Place in Insurance.” 





Stages Ten Year Search 
For Past Policyholder 

UNABLE TO DELIVER CHECK 

New York Life Originally Tried to Lo- 


cate Insured in 1904; Finds Him 
in 1929 





It is not often that life companies en- 
counter difficulty in making payments 
that are due living policyholders. Usu- 
ally the policyholders are right on the 
job, expectantly awaiting their money. 

An exception to the rule is cited by 
the New York Life which recently sent 
to a man in Texas a check due him ten 
years ago. The company only succeed- 
ed in locating this previous policyholder 
in 1929 after an intensive investigation 
which began in January, 1921, and which 
led the inquiry into three states. 

The story of this case goes back to 
1900 when the company insured a rail- 
road man named Brown, then located in 
Arizona. After paying four annual pre- 
miums on his policy the insured for some 
unknown reason stopped making pay- 
ments, and the company immediately 
tried to locate him. All letters were re- 
turned undelivered, and personal calls 
were to no avail. 

Sixteen years later, at the expiration 
of the cumulative period of Brown’s pol- 
icy, there was a substantial cash value 
due the past policyholder and a check 
was sent to his old address. It was re- 
turned, undelivered, and again the com- 
pany was obliged to start investigation. 
A thorough inquiry was made in many 
channels, including relatives, postmas- 
ters, railroad officials and all conceiv- 
able possible contacts. Finally the home 
office care to the conclusion that the 
man must have died, as had been inti- 
mated in several places in Arizona where 
inquiry had been made. 

The case was accordingly referred to 
the company’s death claim division which 
began a systematic search, brought to a 
climax last year, when Brown was found 
working in Saltillo, Tex. He was sur- 
prised to receive his check and expressed 
many apologies that the company had 
experienced so much trouble in finding 
him. He stated that he had moved so 
frequently that he had not bothered 
leaving forwarding addresses in his many 
residences located intermittently in three 
states, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. 


JOINS NEWARK SUN OFFICE 

L. F. Dettinger, formerly associated 
with the Aetna Life office in Newark, 
has joined the agency staff of the New- 
ark division of the Sun Life of Canada. 








policyholders. 





Intelligent Progression 


HE MUTUAL BENEFIT was organized in 1845, and for 
upwards of eighty years has been administered by a succession 
of directors and officers whose conduct of its affairs has merited 

and received the confidence and approval of hundreds of thousands of 
Not only has its history been marked by the fidelity, 
ability, and integrity of the officials who from time to time have 
been responsible for the Mutual Benefit’s financial management, but 
the Mutual Benefit has also been distinguished throughout its history 
for intelligent progression in the provisions of its contracts which, 
with unbroken adherence to sound actuarial principles, have made 
the Mutual Benefit a leader in life insurance underwriting. 
improvements in contracts have been developed, liberalizing their 
provisions, the new benefits have been uniformly extended to earlier 
outstanding contracts, in so far as possible, thus securing to the 
earliest policyholders the benefits enjoyed by the latest. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


As 

















A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU. 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 6141-2-3 

















All Afternoon Speaker 














A novel suggestion was recently made 
by a Louisville life agent, who said: 
“One thing that 1 cannot understand 
is the theory of bringing a specialty in- 
surance speaker from New York, At- 
lanta or some point several hundred 
miles distant to address an underwrit- 
ers’ meeting, and then give him an hour 
or less to present his subject. Why not 
give him the whole afternoon? None 
ot us are so pressed with business but 
what we could miss a little business at 
the office or on the street. That 
can keep. In absorbing the methods 
of a specialist we want all the details 
of how he does it. We generally have 
an idea of the general plan, but it is 
the details or approach, of discussion, 
closing, etc., that we want. No speaker 
can cover a subject thoroughly in a half 
or three-quarters of an hour if it is a 
big subject. I know there are a lot of 
other fellows who feel that they get 
enough out of some of these talks that 
they would be glad to spend the rest 
of the afternoon listening to them. 
— who are not interested could leave 
early. 





TO MOVE OCTOBER 1 

The Continental Life of St. Louis 
plans to move into its new office build- 
ing on Olive street west of Grand boule- 
vard on April 1. The structure will be 
dedicated during the Clic Club Conven- 
tion. On February 17 the Continental 
Life received eighty-five applications for 
a total of $240,500, a big boost for Mays 
Month. 





VIRGINIA CONVENTION 

The field men of the State Mutual 
Life will hold their 1930 convention at 
the Chamberlain Vanderbilt Hotel, Old 
Point Comfort, Va., on June 24, 25 and 
26. Part of the time will be spent in 
visiting many of the historical sights of 
the surrounding country. 


Better Business Bureau 


(Continued from Page 8 


their insurance companies. Widows 

can protect themselves by securing, 

without charge, fact - information 
from a Better Business Bureau be- 
fore “investing.” 

Before You Invest—Investigate! 

At the present time the bureau is in- 
vestigating certain practices of insurance 
companies operating in one state where 
representations made in advertising and 
the terms of policy and results do not 
match. The bureau is also inquiring into 
the operations of some assessment com- 
panies which do not seem to have suffi- 
cient reserve to take care of death 
claims. 
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ALL WOMEN IN THIS AGENCY 

Some idea of the growing importance 
of women in life insurance production 
can be gauged by the fact that there is 
one women’s agency department in the 
United States to which sixty women are 
attached and in 1929 it reached nearly 
$5,000,000 of business, eight of the wo- 
men writing in excess of $100,000 each. 
The head of this department is a mother- 
ly type of woman who has successfully 
brought up two sons while engaged in 
She Mrs. Cora B. 


Fithian, a normal school graduate who 


insurance work. is 


became a school teacher for several 


was with 
New York Life, then she went with 
Pacific Mutual and has been with it 


years. For eight she 
the 


the 


years 


lor 
the 
in her office, insists she will never re- 
to 


nineteen years. She is described as 


most dynamic and energetic person 


tire, and her greatest desire is die 


in harness Her agency is in Los 


\ngeles. 
Naturally, a 


twenty-seven years in business, and that 


woman who has spent 


business insurance, has a pretty good 


idea of the composition of the success- 
ful 
genuine interest in and love of people 


woman agent. Mrs. Fithian places 
first; next she would have around her 
persons with a sense of humor; third 
she places honesty of purpose, and fourth 


a thorough grounding in various forms 


of insurance. Some agency directors 
who direct men agents may not agree 
with the sequence of these classifica- 


tions, but Mrs. Fithian’s experience qual- 
ifies her to give a valuable estimate. 
Mrs. Fithian goes a lot on hunch, fre- 
quently hiring agents on first impres- 
sions. Women she finds naturally in- 
dustrious and it takes a strong pull to 
get them away from the home, but in 
the years gone by many women have 
found her advice most valuable in help- 
ing to maintain their homes, which of 
necessity they must leave for some hours 
cach day. She believes in the home thor- 
oughly, thinks many women are happier 
when they have an outside interest and 
is doing all she can to make that inter- 
life 


est insurance. 


AGENTS AND COMMISSIONS 

Apropos of acquisition cost stabiliza- 
tion the suggestion is now coming from 
both company and agency sources that 
local agents in ordinary territory and so- 
called excepted cities should themselves 
take a hand in discouraging excessively 
high 
asked to co-operate by declining pro- 
posals which are likely to stimulate un- 


commission payments. They are 


rest elsewhere and eventually lead to 
generally unsettled conditions and gov- 
ernmental interference. 

While, offhand, it might be assumed 
that in these days of intensive competi- 
tion between companies for available 
premium income the local agent can sit 
back comfortably and without fear ac- 
cept the highest bids in the form of 
commission offers for his business, he 
realizes that if he helps to over-stimu- 
late this sort of bidding he is going to 
aid in attracting a host of new agents 
into the business as competitors for his 
own accounts. Newcomers always flock 
to fields where profits look large and 
easy. The insurance buying public, too, 
eventually takes a hand if it comes to 
believe that the payments of abnormally 
high commissions are indicative of un- 
reasonably high fire insurance rates. 

The question of fixing a dividing line 
between under 


reasonable commissions 


competitive conditions and excessively 
high commissions is extremely difficult 
and this problem remains to be analyzed 
in detail. Toward this end a committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners is conducting a country- 
wide investigation of fire and casualty 
company acquisition costs. Certainly no 
single fixed rate or fixed scale of com- 
missions will be found that is acceptable 
to all companies and applicable in all 
parts of the country. The way must be 
left open for competition in commissions 
within limits. Meanwhile, however, the 
local agent is being asked to realize that 
the commission problem is not altogether 
the property of the companies. 





BUYS INTO INSURANSHARES 


United Founders Corp., Gets 250,000 
Shares of Class A Common Stock; 
Significance of Move 
As a further indication of its interest 
in insurance stock holdings the United 
Founders Corp., has this week purchased 
250,000 Class 
suranshares of 
from the Insuranshares Management 
Co., the supervisory organization of the 
Insuranshares group of investment com- 

panies. 

This purchase represents one-third of 
the present outstanding Class A_ stock 
of Insuranshares Corp. of Delaware. 
Representatives of United Founders Cor- 
poration will shortly be elected to the 
boards of Insuranshares Corp. of Dela- 
ware and Insuranshares Management Co. 

The stock thus acquired constitutes the 
largest single block outstanding and in 
order to consummate the transaction, In- 
suranshares management recently pur- 
chased from the Goldman Sachs Trading 
Corp. its entire Insuranshares holdings. 


A common shares of In- 


Corporation Delaware 
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Herbert P. Stellwagen, who joined the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica in January, 1929, as assistant vice- 
president after a successful career with 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, has been elected a vice- 
president of this company and the Alli- 
ance Casualty, its running mate. Mr. 
Stellwagen is widely known throughout 
the country and has made a host of 
friends since he came into the business 
in 1920 with the National Bureau. He 
is an authority on automobile rating mat- 
ters and traveled extensively while with 
the Bureau, explaining the intricacies of 
this subject. Last year when the In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica came into the limelight as the ad- 
vocate of merit rating Mr. Stellwagen 
took one of the leading roles in its de- 
fense at the series of conferences held 
in New York City with the Insurance 
Department. In his new post he will 
continue to supervise the automobile de- 
partment activities of the Indemnity In- 
surance Co. in addition to general duties 
as a home office official. 

* * x ‘ 

Henry Ward Beecher, Jr., the twenty- 
six-year-old great grandson of the fa- 
mous lecturer and preacher, is in his 
first year as a life insurance agent with 
Baker-Shaw, Inc., general agents of the 
National Life of Vermont in New York 
City. Mr. Beecher has paid for $200,000 


so far this year on thirty-two lives. He 
is a graduate of Choate School. 
a 
John J. Beattie, who has been ap- 


pointed special agent for the Commer- 
cial Union in western New York state, 
was graduated from Union College in 
Schenectady in 1918 and after serving 
with the United States Navy during the 
World War joined the home office of 
the Glens Falls in 1919. He became a 
special agent for the company in 1923 
and retained that post for five years. 
* * x 


Peter S. Duryee, vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York, has 
been elected a director of the New Jer- 
sey Insurance Co. 


ORGANIZING CHICAGO F. & C. 

The Chicago Fidelity & Casualty, new 
$2,500,000 company sponsored by Darby 
\. Day, well known life insurance gen- 
eral agent, will be launched in the near 
future. It is. Mr. Day’s plan to make 
the new company the head of a group, 
the first unit in this program being the 
acquisition of the Indemnity Co. of 
America. 


John S. Turn, vice-president of th: 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies jx 
New York, has been elected president of 
the Drug & Chemical Club. 
half the membership of this club is i 
the insurance district and it is the popu 
lar rendezvous for out-of-town insurane; 
men visiting in New York. 


* 


Willard S. Brown last week celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as manage 
of the metropolitan department of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance. As a mark 
of appreciation and esteem from the 
company, he received a handsome silver 
bowl, suitably inscribed. 
pointed manager of the department on 
February 27, 1905, by E. B. Hiles, then 
the temporary United States manager. 


* 


E. V. Lane, president of E. V. Lan 
Reports, Inc., Boston, which gives a re- 
porting service to manv fire and casualty 
companies operating in the Massachv- 
setts field, was for six years chief in- 
spector and branch office manager at 
Boston of the Retail Credit Co., Atlanta 
‘E. V. Lane Reports, Inc., has_ thirty- 


seven investigators. 
* 


Everett Paton, of Paris, Ky., gained 
the distinction of being one of the few 
agents in Kentucky to be invited to at 
tend the annual convention of superit- 
tendents at Nashville, Tenn., of the No 
tional Life & Accident. sive 
this trip by the company because of his 


* 


* 


* 


efficiency and loyalty. 


* 


Sumner Ballard, president of the In- 
ternational, and prominent reinsurance 
figure in New York City, has returned 
from Havana, Cuba, where he passe 


several weeks. 
* 


Frank H. Davis, Denver neral agent 
of the Penn Mutual Life, 


general chairman 


committee of the Denver Chamber 0! 


Commerce. 
* 


Thomas E. Rook, treasurer and direc: 
tor of the National Guaranty Fire ¢ 
Newark and treasurer of the Indepet 
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This Hurts! 


Ouch 
That «vas a million dollar loss for the 
New York Central when the “Big Four” 


shop burned at Indianapolis recently. 


A number of years ago the New York 
Central was carrying about $250,000,000 
{fire insurance. In recent years it has 
heen carrying a great deal of its own 
isura and the railroad insurance 
men cannot find that the Indianapolis 
shop loss was covered by insurance. The 


fre insurance attitude of the New York 
Central lines is to insure only in selected 
Unfortunately, the fire fiend does 
not always select the same spot to burn 
that the corporations do to insure. An 
executive sitting at a desk in New York 
may think he knows all the weak spots 
of a railroad system’s trunk line, but 
even executives can be mistaken. 
* * * 


spots. 


No Fire Insurance Litigation In 
Washington, D. C. 


If there are any lawyers in District of 
Columbia who specialize in fire insurance 
litigation they must be starving to death 
as a case against an insurance company 
rarely can be found in a court there. 
There are five local companies in Wash- 
ington: the Potomac. Firemen’s of 
Washington, National Union of Wash- 
i \merican of Washington and 
National Capitol. For some years not 
one of these comnanies has had a liti- 
gated loss in the District. 


ington. 


One local company has a record of one 


litigated loss in forty years. A woman 
insured a boarding house which later 
burned. The company learned that be- 
fore the fire the household goods were 


sent across the river to Alexandria, Va., 
and stored in a warehouse. Suit was 
brought, the woman was exposed, and 
later was given a five-year prison sen- 





tence for arson. 

There are not many fires in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the reasons for that 
happy situation being the fine type of 
local administration by the District com- 
missioners, an exceptionally good fire 
department, the above the average moral 
hazard and the able local representation 
of the insurance companies. 

Des} te the low loss ratio the com- 
panies not adding much to sur- 
plus when writing dwelling business in 
Washi: ton, D. C. It was learned that 
2,000 ling houses were written for 
insurat aggregating $1,000,000 for 
Which the companies collected an annual 
Premium income of $800. There isn’t 


business in the world which 
nble to lose a million dollars 
ind yet the. companies, the 
1 the public are satisfied. Over 
iod of years the loss ratio of 








n, D. C., has been 35%. Boot- 

: 1 crime may be rampant in 

‘ n as several United States 
senat 


have alleged, but the public is 
tting a square deal:so far as 
ce is concerned. 























The Best-Posted Insurance Man on 
European Continent 

An insurance man who is widely 
traveled on the Continent regards Dr. 
Wilhelm Berliner of the Phenix of Aus- 
tria as the best posted insurance man 
he met abroad. Dr. Berliner is an ex- 
pert on all kinds of insurance which in- 
cludes government, state and social in- 
surance. He understands finance and 
real estate as well and has a large ac- 
quaintance among insurance men. He 
knows eight or ten languages, has trav- 
eled as much as 300 nights a year on a 
sleeper, and his office files are crowded 
with facts and data of interest to the 
insurance business. 

* * x 
Real Pearl Necklaces Now a Drug 
On the Market 

About the hardest thing to adjust 
nowadays in the insurance business is 
a loss on a pearl necklace. There was 
a time when pearl necklaces could be 
valued as easily as diamonds or any 
other precious stones, but the situation 
has been entirely changed by the grow- 
ing popularity of imitation pearls. Be- 
cause of the large number of jewel 
losses and the fact that fake pearls are 
so difficult to detect from the original 
when they are not closely examined, 
many of the richest women in America 
now go to the opera. to dinner. or to 
restaurants or night clubs wearing the 
fake replicas of their real pearls, the lat- 
ter being locked up at home or in safe 
deposit boxes. As a result the Fifth 
avenue jewelers report a decided drop 
in the calls for pearl necklaces at their 
counters. 

Recently, a friend of the writer’s who 
owned a $10,000 pearl necklace secured 
a divorce from her husband. It was 
necessary for her to raise some money 
and she took her necklace to Tiffany’s 
and was offered $1,000 for it. She then 
went to a number of the jewelry stores 
in the side streets off Fifth avenue and 
could not even get a bid on the neck- 
lace as most women who formerly were 
in the market for such jewelry are now 
wearing the imitation pearls instead. 
The complications which follow  bur- 
glary and other losses so far as pearl 
necklaces are concerned can easily be 


imagined. 
x * * 


Banker Heinz Borchard of Berlin 
Director of Many Insurance 
Companies 
Close tie-ups between banking and in- 
surance interests similar to recent de- 
velopments in this country, are noticed 
abroad. Heinz Borchard of the firm of 
Hausmann & von Zimmermann, Berlin 
bankers, is on the board of directors of 
the following insurance companies: 
Hamburger General, Dusseldorfer Auto- 
mobile, United Berlin & Prussian Life, 
Excelsior Life, United Health, Salus, 
Gilde and Eos. He has now acquired 
40% of the stock of another Hamburg 

insurance company. 


What Companies Got From U. S. 
Government in Mixed Claims 
Awards 
A number of fire companies received 
money from the Government last year 
under the mixed claims commissions 
(United States and Germany). Some of 
the sums which the companies got fol- 

low: 


Globe & Rutgers ...... $1,314,617 
Ins: Corot Ne A... 802,497 
Aetna (Fire) ......... 425,523 
St. Paul F. & M....... 315,593 
Phoenix of Hartford.. 79,165 
eT ee eee 7,584 
United States Fire.... 57,769 
POTAIRR ercsde aca xawees’s 73,829 
Cloris PGMS. 5.6 650s esis 38,396 
Old ‘Colony... .0c0ss: 38.178 
Stuyvesatit .......c000 37,929 
Bankers & Shippers... 17,201 
American & Foreign... 14,989 
Agrictitttal  ..<..5...+. 9,292 

eee 8,915 


Fire Association 
* 


Odds and Ends in the Annual 
Reports of the Fire Companies 
The annual reports always contain a 
number of interesting odds and ends. 
One interesting item in a number of the 
company reports is called “conscience 
money,” running from as low as $172.84 
up to several thousand dollars a com- 
pany. An actuary in one of the insur- 
ance departments explains this as fol- 
lows: “Occasionally there are expendi- 
tures which puzzle the accounting divi- 
sion of a company when the annual re- 
ports are made up and they don’t know 
exactly under which item to put down 
the figure. Such border-line expendi- 
tures are frequently charged to con- 
science money.” : 
One of the fire companies has in its 
expenditures the item of “conference 


and entertainment”—$4,416; and also an- 


item of “rent for tabulating machines” 
of $10,412. Another company makes a 
special item in its premium and loss re- 
turn of tourist floater. The president of 
one fire company has been insured by 
the company and the premium is_ set 
down under disbursements. Another 
company paid a pension to employes last 
year of $90,538. Under the heading of 
miscellaneous expenses—water, towels, 
ice, porter, etc—one company listed an 
item under its disbursements of $2,820. 

One of the few companies which gives 
the departments the names of assured 
in telling of maximum cover it carries 
on one risk is the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire of Indiana. The larg- 
est gross amount is on Krauss Laundry 
Co. of Indianapolis, $224000 being car- 
ried by the comnany. The largest net 
line is on the Red Star Milling Co., name 
of town not given, amount of insurance 
$82.000. 

The fire company having the most 
bonds on apartment houses is the Mer- 
chants of New York. 

The Rocky Mountain Fire Insurance 
Co. wrote just $784 in premiums in New 
Jersey last year. ‘ 


A Thirteen Column Insurance Court 
Decision 

Several weeks ago I told about the 
Persian rug dealer in Baltimore who 
was suing a company for $75.000 under 
a Fine Arts policy issued on the ancient 
manuscript, Seven Books of Moses. The 
court has now made its decision, which 
took up thirteen columns of “The Daily 
Record,” Baltimore, on March 3. It is 
digested elsewhere in this paper. 

The agency which placed the policy 
was the Henry M. Warfield-Roloson Co. 
Agent Roloson had urged the insured, 
A. J. Mallick, to take out insurance 
which would cover at all times, in all 
places, from all risks. Roloson was, 
therefore, commissioned to get rates, ete. 
He did considerable shopping around be- 
cause of the odd nature of the risk. The 
United States F. & G. and Maryland 
Casualty declined to write the line, not 
for any reason peculiar to the risk but 
because such a risk was a little out of 
their line. One company offered to 
write it for 1%, but Roloson thought he 


could do better and so came to New 
York where he felt the market offered 
broader opportunities. While here he 
saw Ream, Wrightson & Co., brokers. 

“I told theme“ had™a_risk client, a 
party who wanted an ‘AlbRisk policy on 
a manuscript, valued at400,000,” he 
testified. “They saithwthey ould place it 
for me. Theiritepresentative picked up 
a telephone and “ed a flumber and 
talked to Some, one. “It developed later 
it was some one With the Macomber Co.” 
That offic& seemed interested and asked 
where the thahustript* was and Roloson 
said in a privaf® residence. Roloson was 
then asked by the Ream, Wrightson rep- 
resentative what the fire insurance rate 
would be on such a residence. He was 
told forty cents per hundred. The Ma- 
comber office was then told over the tele- 
phone that the rate acceptable for the 
manuscript insurance would be 5/8%. 
That figure was accepted. The policy 
was placed in the Sun. On the stand 
Mr. Macomber was asked: 

“As a matter of fact, isn’t it generally 
sound underwriting practice with respect 
to articles of this kind to ask for an 
appraisal ?” 

“In theory, yes,” he answered, “but 
you have another difficulty to meet in 
that the agency if they don’t get poli- 
cies quickly are through with you, so we 
have to contend with that.” 

“In some instances then you dispense 
with an appraisal in order to get the 
policy to the agency quickly and retain 
his good will?” 

“Yes. if it is a high-class agency, we 
would.” ; 

J. A. Stevenson’s Busy Day 

John A. Stevenson, manager in Phila- 
delphia for the Penn Mutual Life, will 
be a busy man out in Denver today. At 
the morning session of the Denver Life 
Underwriters’ Sales Congress, he will 
talk on “Modern Trends in Life Insur- 
ance Selling’; at noon he will be a 
luncheon guest of the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce, and will there discuss 
“Modern Trends in Merchandising”: and 
in the afternoon session he will again be 
a speaker, and will discuss “Business In- 
surance.” 

* * x 


The New Chairman of the Sea of 
Liverpool 
A. Harold Bibby. who has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Sea Insurance Co., Liverpool, suc- 
ceeding the late J. Howard Temple. is 
a member of the firm of Bibby Bros. 
& Co. and is also a director of the Bibby 
Steamship Co., London & North Eastern 
Railwav Co., Martins Bank, Ltd., and 
Liverpool & London Steamship Protec- 
tion & Indemnity Association. 
* * 


Funny, Even If Vulgar 

The most popular story in the coun- 
try clubs of Amerita at the present mo- 
ment is “The End of Oofty Goofty,” 
written by W. A. S. Douglas, a Texas 
newspaper man. Of magazine editors 
with his class of readers only Henry L. 
Mencken would have nerve enough to 
have printed the story, but it is exceed- 
ingly humorous even if it is vulgar 

x * x 


Not So Good 

The Insurance Association of Polish 
Industrialists of Warsaw is in trouble. 
The institution was established in 1920 
by manufacturers of Warsaw and Lodz. 
It specialized in the insurance of indus- 
trial and commercial risks. In order to 
facilitate premium payments the organi- 
zation accepted notes from the members 


instead of cash to such an extent that 
great difficulties rose when losses had 
to be met. The large fire losses last 


vear did the rest and liquidation had to 
be begun * * 
Liberty Mutual’s Ads 

The Liberty Mutual of Boston recent- 
ly signed contracts for full page adver- 
tisements based on automobile insurance 
in daily papers of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Buffalo. Boston news- 
naners will receive special copy. Street 
& Finney, Inc., is the advertising agency 
handling the account. 
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N. Y. State Fire Insurance Net 
Premiums and Incurred Losses, 1928 


Fire insurance net premiums received 
and net losses incurred for New York 
state during 1929, taken from the annual 
statement blanks now on file at Albany, 
are given in the table which appears 
below. The Home again leads the field, 
with a premium income for this state 
of $4,021,560, a small gain over 1928. The 
Continental retains second position with 
$3,471,092, representing a small decrease 

ompared with the previous year. 

Among the other leaders are the Great 
\merican, Insurance Co. of North 
\merica, Fidelity-Phenix, Aetna, Globe 
& Rutgers and the United States Fire. 
Some of the comparatively newcomers in 
the fire field are showing good figures, 





including the Public Fire, Brooklyn, 
}ronx and the Germanic. 
The figures follow: 
Net 

Net Losses 

Company Premiums Incurred 
Amer, Colony is scssss $159,989 $74,827 
PRR coe a oa lel aware rk 2,265,194 1,082,451 
ye Ly | 946,744 436,800 
LN RG eee 109,685 52,183 
RUICMRATIA. <cushekis's «oxo 155,828 80,513 
American, Newark 970,634 472,513 
American Alliance 331,414 152,672 
American Central ..... 399,146 167,809 
American Eagle ...... 1,227,823 498,721 
Amer. Equitable ...... 1,270,906 409,082 
RUIGS: AGSUT. tess cese 369,210 180,650 
Amtomovile 16.00 ss085% 1,061,857 470,863 
Bankers & Shippers 245,803 140,556 
Baltimore-American 380,118 172,599 
British America 164,388 97,592 
BORO: «isc nemcpie snes 550,549 284,066 
Buffalo 394,774 207,569 
Camden 89,059 280,697 
RURNNRD | io pinta wie stsie wb 151,423 60,902 
Central, Balt 162,891 66,433 
California .....s. 109,472 35,869 
Columbia, N. J.... 130,431 72,022 
ee ae 234,303 194,151 
MN. ni tawldaneicsce esd 118,985 43,632 
COMBI! 650500655405 277,179 126,711 
ConcorGgia ..s000045«% 801,948 239,265 
Commercial Union 1,095,339 347,716 
Commer, Pay er N 137,691 39,093 
Christian Gen’! 312,829 170,438 
( miahiantiens 5 Ene ea Gee 610,905 228,733 
ei Re Oh. as eee 703,903 186,714 
( MN caaudiew ees 211,869 114,78¢ 
Commonwealth ........ 341,486 157,00¢ 
i | a re 3,471,092 1,745,967 
oe a narrate 113,203 91,414 
ee ee ee 246,591 117,238 
Beare Pine «icc awweinns 129,329 34,908 
Fagle, Star & B. D 297,876 174,298 
Equitable F. & M..... 218,534 131,572 
I oe eC Ce L re 91,071 47,128 
Federal Union ........ 113,047 56,236 
eS eee te 895,494 635,671 
Fidelity Phe OR crs ear te 2,578,711 1,175,293 
Fireman’s Fund ...... 893,963 "355,249 
First American ....... 136,113 73,639 
Lae TOE cspies eas 744,054 355,276 
PRMEGEN . .c-5:05.0& otavewiemns 827,115 441,434 
Gl DEE 055 sc.wieese 1,173,203 492,392 
Globe & Rutgers 2,081,063 1,037,659 
~ PRI | 5c cid aieitracens er 292,728 167,334 
Guaranty. Tic Bisncces% 128,784 70,016 
Har — Se 184,777 87,671 
Ha pheond oMRCOE ifs 137,832 25,379 
aaah jit en 102,191 92,291 
ee, ee ee 217,905 
liarmonia 2 128,727 
Hom 4,021,560 1,766,479 
Hu eer ere ere 2° 111,950 
Ins, ¢ ONO Mixsrencn a7 1,076,307 
I Co. of Pa 196,114 
Ir a | 552,377 
Law Union & Rock.. 74,466 
Lincoin Rae enor 140.081 
London & Lancashire 263,327 
London & Scottish 29,488 
B G 1 869,077 
Lumbermen’s ......... 53,164 
Kvyod 50,853 
M d 60,262 
M ant N.Y 226,836 
Merchant Colo 41,985 
M ett R. J 67,253 
M ics, Pa 69,857 
Mi “8 05.189 
Mecha & Traders 103,548 
M 59,610 
Michigan F. & M 74,934 
Ne Brunswick . 114,670 
N Hampshire 219,335 
Ne ae ey 103,396 
Nia ‘ 786,174 
Nortt 'R vet i: 645,867 
National Libe 1, 780,95¢ 
North Star = es 161,379 
Northern, N. Y 162,723 
Northern Assur 212.494 
Northwestern Nat’! .. 266,017 
N. Y. Underwriters 303,574 
New India : 90,578 
Newark . 251,480 





Old Colony 





lied company, 














BONY Os sais teagan 177,043 84,080 
NOREEN io heen te ne 226,695 130,431 
PRONE? hse dels & eee 176,226 74,297 
Dear ove es 213,089 159,675 
RONNIE bcc eawcuces dans 334,465 147,928 
Pennsylvania s.05..4<s 579,322 210,345 
People’s Nat'l .....<... 379,182 235,413 
Phoenix Assur. ....... 658,087 343,369 
ogy Hartford 1,164,550 553,390 
2 RR oe | el 146,479 62,834 
ROUNEEC’ oscars oSeteus 142,702 86,277 
Prudentia Res és. 683,432 396,475 
Prov.-Washington ..... 588,885 239,114 
Prudential, England .. 278,319 55,900 
Public Fire ciclo ieene 460,714 112,865 
rere 1,065,872 429,926 
CJucensiand ......c.e 187,348 89,111 
MCUBNCE 55 Sos as:05.0 os 99,094 36,082 
Rhode Island ........ 337,728 196,446 
Lee ee 1,499,453 772,440 
oboe, Sg ae 410,226 154,000 
‘ 974,221 444,496 
635,996 360,693 

Scottish Union & Nat’l 481,586 230,997 
DRIRMONATS .<sccwo.rs008 391 "282 213,734 
SMR, sis.s cc cwiee ase e 202;111 125,388 
Springfield F. & M..... 1,417,772 712,749 
Standard, Conn. ...... 3,368 95,827 
Standard, N. Ji... 291,673 152,704 
Standard, No WYocck0s0s 325,562 106,447 
oo ES Se ee 329,182 164,240 
SEANGINAVIA. 6.0.5'0:65.0 5 173,087 98,673 
SUV VEGANE. 5d0% cece’ 516,716 249,254 
BDINEBE c ccucuucucsnd 195,943 153,984 
Sifate “ASSUE,. 66.<daess 142,919 62,785 
MN) cates uanwnsawas 551,749 235,135 
Travelers Fire ........ 952,648 326,018 
Transcontinental ...... 88,381 28,791 
Coe ei a ee 104,350 95,365 
i a 208,284 108,081 
Witiversal . .<csce000 oc 207,629 59,115 
U. S. Mer. & Ship. eae 216,485 135,267 
United Firemen’s 181,470 101,762 
BRR OS ce a rere 1,963,491 789,582 
Urbsine sip ensisi be vestates ie 746,636 427,411 
Union & Phenix ...... 213,089 142,008 
Virginia F. & M....... 127,165 94,408 
Westchester .eccsceces 769,433 330,071 
Western Assurance .... 305.313 103,621 
Amer. Constitution ... 104,227 15,230 
RESUMES. Gate wiine ae 431,199 97,279 
BIONK: seis bsweracsnacs 348,023 64,853 
Church Prop. ...60% Si ae 
Cosmopolitan ......... 111,630 19,669 
Wate RRA: os cba eis estes 265,024 136,150 
Empire State ap 99,825 20,382 
ae 142,403 10,719 
Great American ...... 3,019,434 1,495,626 
Knickerbocker ........ 494,544 182,938 
New York Fire ...... 254,614 117,015 
PMOL: 4)j.c5o's Radscee sea 290,898 96,640 
PRADO Gece sss 0s se 105,599 58,537 
Transportation ........ 92,375 53,261 
Columbia, Dayton 92,404 39,340 
Le ae AA ae ere 158,500 81,199 
Globe, Pitts. 133,653 73.831 
Georgia NE 6 aac sen 93,151 19,596 
Home F. & M. ...... 291.883 141.668 
Inter-Ocean Re. ...... 102,535 35.940 
cee, ee 221,268 110,671 
SPINE: |. ceosis cine cael 413.231 223,840 
SUIWEOIN . bcuseae koscees 105,193 2,053 
World F. & M........ 174,869 39,779 
RONMIN  c ise icranwe tous 194.248 116.595 
Norwich Union ...... 443,484 225,969 
N. B. & M 5 492,682 
eae sie setae anes 111,166 
TEE was weduseusnas os 161,292 
Union Aesir. .:66600 143. 335 74,293 
ee eee 246,408 91,661 


AMERICAN AUTO BRANCH 


William E. Young. 


The American Automobile and its al- 
the American Automobile 
Fire, have opened a Philadelphia branch 
office at 329 Walnut street under the 
management of J. R. Hughes, assisted 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N.H. 


Assets $18.423,526,54 
| Reserve Funds $6.919,223.80 
+4) PolicyholdersSurplus $11,504,302. 74 


NY]; 60 YEARS CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 
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Cash Capital 
$3,000,000.00 
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| Hail Figures for 1929 








After several years of comparatively 
disastrous experiences the fire compa- 
nies in 1929 enjoyed, generally speak- 
ing, a somewhat better break on their 
hail lines. Losses dropped considerably 
and the loss ratios were much improved 
over the 1927 and 1928 results. The 
Home last year wrested first place from 
the Hartford in production with the St. 
Paul F. & M., retaining third place. 
These were the only three companies to 
show over $1,000,000 in hail premiums, 
and none paid losses in excess of $1,000,- 
000 while three companies paid close to 
or over $2,000,000 in losses in 1928. Fol- 


lowing are the results of some of the 
principal companies handling hail insur- 
ance: 





Net —_ 
Company Premiums 

Aetna ee en ee $505,225 $103" 933 
American Eagle ....... 96,363 2,00 
Continental «2.0420. 481,871 157,316 
COGMCCHIOUE 6:53:65 s:c0600 85,839 T3715 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... 385,508 128,982 
Globe & Rutgers...... 480,352 183,955 
Glens Falle. o.c..c cess 155,171 37,408 
Great American ...... 641,115 222,154 
Hartford Fire ........ 2,314,341 876,736 
LEC ED PI ere ee 2,355,765 953,507 
Ins. Co. of N. A 601,991 220,552 
OS 2g De 5) CAP Scere 67,655 32,102 
Merchants, N. Y...... 243,404 70,636 
Phoenix, Hartford 142,248 yt 
Prov.-Washington ..... 203,172 70,0 
BY eR Gaetan cass a: 1,205,290 437,501 
BOTAN 63 .s665:00.084 602,063 a 
United States .......- 52,356 41, : 
Westchester 323,082 99,795 
Miagera ... <<. 346,222 130,368 
Security ...--.sesse0- 188,067 72,084 





STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
J. A. KELSBY,President 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1929 


RMN ceic sp culenieg nu bsos/enieele Sean ewinlem panes $1,000,000.00 
NNN RTO Boos ois a aise aisles wees e abcd ae ssics sine tsmin alas 1,343,126.03 
OU Lo Ue TN 2) | CO. ann neice mance Ser iscr 275,065.00 
We re a ee ose acc wie cae we te gin Saree inci inet opens 2,319,515.19 
pe N Re \ 3.) Oy be ee nee ear em ests rar rca 4,937,706.22 
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| Aircraft Insurance 
| Figures for 1929 | 





For the first time in the history of 
fire insurance in this country, sizeable 
figures are available to show results on 
aircraft underwriting. Last year a num- 
ber of fire insurance companies entered 
this field actively and the premiums pro- 
duced were greatly in excess of those 
written during 1928. Taking the results 
shown by a number of the leading com- 
— in the aviation insurance field, the 
Globe & Rutgers was first last year with 
the Aero of Barber & Baldwin, Inc, 
second and the Liverpool & London & 
Globe third. The American Equitable 
is fourth but the combined premium in- 
come figures of such Corroon & Rey- 
nolds companies as the American Equi- 
table, Knickerbocker, New York Fire, 
Bronx, Brooklyn and Sylvania reach a 
large ‘total. Following are the figures 
for some of the leading producers last 
year: 


Aircraft 
Net Losses 
Company Premiums Paid 

Amer. Equitable....... $ 069 $ 30,552 
PERO fy capa a oreieiesrezeiats 156,232 25,603 
yt ei | ree 5,604 9 
COGUINE 6.5.5.0 5 c:5sia0i9-9 38,942 14,038 
MBEQONS. <4 craigs scaleres «k0te 50,797 12,818 
Continental ........... 12,609 20 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... 12,609 20 
CREE HONE occas 12,609 —=—siseveee 
BU AAGUOE oi5.0.:6.05:0:00)c5<:< 5.604 beeen 
Globe & Rutgers....... 190,933 54,390 
Knickerbocker ........ 46,046 20,368 
ew MOM ec oi s.cecees 14,547 8,319 
NOG. TRINEP 505 iaciicn ct 18,204 
SUROUE cacergiers Siete isie:oie,asreiac 32,919 
t's PENG 5.0) Sesnreacscecs' 56,768 18,204 
Fire Association ..... 60,714 “isha 
Selene 35.05 ch eoe es 37,282 9,898 
Rondon Assnt. «02.2% 23,787 1,395 
Ms es Oe Ga Sacre dares 22,235 2,330 
Ry eng ste Ma tak cin 23,787 1,395 
PiaretGrd. Gaicse cess 47,095 ‘ae 
National of Hartford.. 24,548 te 
National Union ...... 13,851 38,106 
Fireman’s Fund ...... 5,293 ia 
Aetia Che)  6.nds 00% 5,663 é 
Auto. of Hartford.... 2,640 03,034 
Independence ........- 82,435 "18d 
MenWG. cccasccn can 32,479 tal 
Globe, Pitts. ....2.<05: 16,822 14°039 
Mer, & Mian. ..0.562.% 45,487 


N. B. & M. CONFERENCE 

Field men of the Middle Department 
of the North British & Mercantile are 
holding their annual meeting this “The 
at the Harvard Club in this city. Lie 
sessions are being devoted to discussions 
for increasing production. Th« ne 
began on Tuesday and will be ¢ mnclude 
today. 
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Home Fleet’s Western Conference 





Chicago Field Meet 





Papers Read Before Specials of Home Fire Companies On Use 
and Occupancy, Rental Value, and Other Specialties; 
President Kurth Presides at Banquet 


At the recent conference of special agents of the companies in the 


Home :'cet held in The Auditorium, Chicago, farm special agents were pres- 
ent for the first time. The conference lasted two days and was presided 
over by |. A. Campbell, vice-president. The toastmaster at the banquet was 
President Wilfred Kurth. 

Oi ver executives who attended were Vice-President Harold V. Smith; 
Secret: ies G. A. Blumenreiter and R. F. VanVranken; Assistant Secretary 
Walter |°. Beyer; Manager Improved Risks Department C. A. Grasse ; Gen- 
eral Inspector Ivan Escott and Leonard Peterson, division underwriter of 
the wes'ern department. 


S P 


borne 


© of the papers read at the conference follow, and it should be 
mind that the papers read had to do with western business, although 


the principles of the coverage are the same in all parts of the country. 


Use And Occupancy 


By LEONARD PETERSON 


No doubt more has been said on this 
subject than any single kind of special 
insurance in recent years, but in many 
cases if seems to be quite as much of 
amystery as the co-insurance clause was 
when first brought into use. 

It is my firm conviction that this class 
of insurance can be sold more generally 
if the feldmen really mastered the fun- 
damental principles of this cover. With 
the principles clearly in mind, the de- 
tails will take care of themselves. 

As a matter of fact, the principle of 
Use and Occupancy Insurance is very 
simple. We all recognize the fact that 
even though every dollar of physical loss 
to property may be repaid by the Prop- 
erty Damage Insurance, the merchant 
or manufacturer or property owner will 
suffer an indirect loss because his prem- 
ises and equipment are not available for 
carrying on his business. A manufac- 
turer makes his money by producing 
goods and selling them. If he cannot 
produce, it is useless to sell, and, there- 
fore, he must have the use of his factory 
or else his business will largely cease 
and with it his chance for profit. 


Where U. & O. Picks Up 


It is at this point when the Property 
Damage Insurance drops the burden of 
loss that Use and Occupancy picks it 
up and carries it until the premises are 
restored to a productive condition. The 
cover is a broad’ one and includes not 
only the net profits but also items of 
expense commonly referred to as fixed 
or maintenance charges that cannot be 
escaned during a period of forced sus- 
pension. 

The cover also includes expenses as 
are necessarily incurred for the purpose 
of reducing the loss, not exceeding, how- 
ver, the amount by which the loss is so 


reduced. This item provides no addi- 
tional cover but is in the nature of a 
salvage since it reduces the company’s 
obligation and enables the insured to re- 
sume operations at an earlier date. 

This form of indemnity deals with the 
deriod of time the other side of the fire. 
It is the future. not the past that is 
contemplated. The earnings of the past 
are of value in determining the amount 
of insurance to be carried or the loss 
to be paid, only as the future may be 
exnected to reflect the past. 

The ‘arnings may be greater or thev 
may he less and the true spirit of such 
lsurare must take into account all the 
factors present at the time of the fire, 
and all -hose which reasonable men can 
foreca 


for the period of suspension, in 





order to justify it as real indemnity, not 
merely a business gamble or a battle of 
wits between the insured and the ad- 
juster. 

What Is Covered 

Use and Occupancy insurance is in- 
tended to cover the loss resulting be- 
cause the premises cannot be used for 
their normal purposes. In a manufac- 
turing establishment this means the pro- 
duction of goods; in a store, the sale 
of goods. For this reason, it is not in- 
tended to cover loss or profits on goods 
already manufactured, nor loss of profits 
on a stock of goods in a store, but loss 
of earning because in the future beyond 
the fire, goods cannot be produced or 
sold until the premises are sufficiently 
restored so that normal operations can 
be resumed. 

If properly written, a use and occu- 
pancv policy w'll indemnify the insured 
for loss of earnings during the period of 
suspension which the business would 
have produced had no loss occurred. 

In the event: of a loss, the policy in- 
sures protection from the date of the 
loss for such period of time. not limited 
by the exniration of the policy, as shall 
he required with the exercise of due 
diligence and dispatch to rebnild, repair 
or replace such parts of buildings, ma- 
chinery. equipment and raw stock as are 
damaged or destroyed. 

In determining the amount of net 
profits and charges and expenses that 
would have been earned had no loss 
occurred. the policy further requires that 
due consideration shall be given to the 
experience of the husiness prior to the 
loss and the probable experience there- 
after. 

Contract of Indemnity 

It is a condition of this insurance that 
the insured shall not be entitled to com- 
pensation for loss which may be occa- 
sioned by any ordinance or law regulat- 
ing or prohibiting construction or repair 
of buildings or by suspension, lapse or 
cancellation of any license or lease, or 
for any other remote loss. 

Inasmuch as an insurance policv is es- 
sentially a contract of indemnitv and 
not one of profit, an insured suffering 
a loss which is recoverable under U. & 
O. insurance, is required to use every 
reasonable means to protect the insur- 
ance company’s interest. As soon as pos- 
sible, after any loss, the insured is re- 
quired to resume complete or partial 
operation and make use of other prov- 
erty if obtainable. if bv so doing the 
amount of loss will be lessened. Further, 
surplus machinery, or duplicate parts 


thereof, equipment or supplies and sur- 
plus or raw stock, which may be owned, 
controlled or used by the insured, must, 
in the event of loss, be used to hasten 
the resumption of normal operations. 

If a loss is paid under the policy and 
such amount is not reinstated, the 
amount of insurance is reduced while 
the per diem limit for day, week or 
month remains unchanged. 

There are several types of forms in 
use but only that type of form which fits 
the needs of the insured’s business 
should be used. The following is a suc- 
cinct description of the various types of 
forms now available. 

Per Diem and Other Forms 

The Per Diem Form limits the daily 
payment to not exceeding 1/300ths (this 
is changed to 1/365ths if operations are 
continuous throughout the year, includ- 
ing Sundays) of the face of the policy. 
When replacement of the property re- 
quires more than one year, the daily 
fraction is decreased accordingly. For 
example: If two years are necessary, 
two years insurance is carried and the 
daily payment is then limited to 1/600th 
or 1/730th, as the case may be. This 
form is used for concerns having fairly 
even daily earnings. 

The Fluctuating Per Diem Form is 
designed for concerns having uneven 
earnings, or concerns that operate only 
during certain seasons of the year. These 
forms provide for the allotment of insur- 
ance to the period when the earnings 
are really made. 

The Contribution Form does not pre- 
scribe any daily limitation of payment, 
but requires that 100% of the annual use 


and occupancy value of the business be- 


insured. 

It is important that the insured’s busi- 
ness should be carefully studied before 
deciding the type of U. & O. forms to 
be used. 

Suggestions 


The following suggestions are offered 
for guidance in deciding the type of 
form best fitted for the particular busi- 


1—The type of form to be used for a manu- 
facturing plant is governed by the rate cf pro- 
duction. If production is uniform throughout 
the year, a per diem U. & O. form is proper. 
If the production varies materially a fiuctuating 
form should be used. 

2—In the case of a mercantile establishment, 
the rate of sales governs the type of form. 

3—Seasonal businesses much necessarily use 
a seasonal form. 


Under the new rules governing U. & 
O. insofar as per diem coverage is con- 
cerned, the principal change is that in 
case of mercantile risks coverage is now 
extended to include replacement of stock 
for a period of thirty business days be- 
yond the time required to replace build- 
ing, machinery and equipment at the 
rate that originally applied to building, 
machinery and equipment only. This 
additional thirty days is sufficient to pro- 
vide the necessary stock replacement in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred mercantile 
risks. The remaining 1% would prob- 
ably be an establishment handling im- 
ported goods and I believe the majority 
of such concerns could replace their im- 
ported stock through local jobbers with- 
in the period of time allowed. ‘ 


New Contribution Form 


The new Contribution Form, especial- 
ly in the case of mercantile risks, meets 
the demand better than did the discon- 
tinued Coinsurance Form, as it gives the 
desired protection at a more reasonable 
premium. 

The Contribution Form differs from 
the Per Diem Form aside from the ab- 
sence of daily limits, in that it permits 
specific insurance on the insured’s ordi- 
nary payroll for 90 consecutive days 
immediately following the loss which 
may continue following a suspension. 

U. &.O. insurance does not cover gross 
earnings, but it does cover all of it ex- 
cept that part which is used during op- 
eration to pay expenses that will not be 
incurred during inoperation. 

To find the U. & O. value for the Per 


Diem Form, first determine the amount 
of annual sales and deduct therefrom 
all factors that tend to lessen their 
amounts such as cash discount, freight 
or express allowed, commissions, recla- 
mations or allowances. From the net 
sale proceeds deduct cost or value of 
materials and supplies or merchandise 
that entered into the articles sold; the 
difference represents the gross earnings. 
From these gross earnings deduct all 
items of expense that can be avoided 
during business suspension and the re- 
mainder will represent the U. & O. earn- 
ings for the past year. Next determine 
the percentage by which it is expected 
these earnings will increase or decrease 
during the coming yearly period. Earn- 
ings do not vary without cause and it 
should be no more difficult to estimate 
anticipated earnings than it is to keep 
account of variations in merchandise 
values. 


Determining Value 

The U. & O. value under the Contri- 
bution Form is determined as follows: 

Item I is the gross annual earnings 

less the ordinary payroll and the ex- 
penses of heat, light or power. 
Item II is 25% of the ordinary pay- 
roll. : r 
_ These items are increased or decreased 
in accordance with the future expect- 
ancy. 

Item IT is optional and need not be 
covered if the insured so elects. 

Use and Occupancy value of business- 
es having no past record must necessar- 
ily be estimated by what is anticipated 
for the future. 

At this point we must carefully con- 
sider the time necessary to rebuild, in 
the event of destruction of the prop- 
erty. If the time required to rebuild 
or replace will extend beyond the period 
of one year, say for example, 18 months, 
it is then necessary to increase the an- 
nual U. & O. value 50% and make cor- 
responding allowance for the daily frac- 
tion if a per diem form is to be used, 
or change the time in the co-insurance 
clause from twelve months to eighteen 
months. 


Manufacturing Property 

If the risk is a manufacturing proper- 
ty, study the rate of production for the 
past year and make proper allowances 
for the future expectancy; then distrib- 
ute the U. & O. value over the period of 
time to be covered, in accordance with 
the rate of production. If the produc- 
tion is uniform throughout the year, a 
straight per diem U. & O. form is 
proper. If the production varies mate- 
rially, either a fluctuating per diem form 
or a co-insurance form should be used. 

If the risk be a mercantile establish- 
ment, it is the rate of sales that governs 
the type of form to be used. We know 
that the sales vary in different seasons 
of the year, so almost invariably the 
proper form to be used for a mercantile 
establishment is a fluctuating per diem 
or coinsurance form. 

It is advisable after completing calcu- 
lation of the U. & O. value, to recom- 
mend to the insured that it be placed in 
safe keeping for reference in the event 
of claim for loss as such a memorandum 
will show the true intent at the time 
the insurance was placed and attempt 
to avoid any dispute over what should 
be included. It would be like an inven- 
tory in a property damage loss. The 
figures should be revised, from time to 
time, as varying business conditions re- 
quire. 


Contingent U. & O. 


There is another form of Use & Oc- 
cupancy Insurance, known as Contingent 
Use and Occupancy. This is U. & O. 
Insurance covering loss due to damage 
or destruction of other plants furnishing 
materials or parts or due to damage or 
destruction of other plants to which the 
produce of the insured’s plant is sold. 

Contingent Use and Occupancy Insur- 
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ance should not be written in the same 
policy covering the use and occupancy 
of the insured’s own plant. A separate 
policy should be written to cover such 
insurance. Contingent Use and Occu- 
pancy policies usually involve special and 
unusual conditions and the offerings 
should be submitted to the Home Office 
for approval before issuing the policy. 
The information necessary is a complete 
list with detailed locations of the con- 
tributing plants. 

The amount of insurance to be car- 
ried under such a form is the annual use 


and occupancy value of the insured’s 
own plant. 

When you have sold this type of in- 
surance against loss due to fire, there 
still remains the same cover against loss 
due to Windstorm, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Water Damage, Aircraft, etc. 

The field for insurance of this char- 
acter is so large and so little covered 
as yet that it offers almost unlimited 
opportunities for business. Every go- 
ing concern of good repute constitutes 
a prospect for U. & O. Insurance. 


Leasehold Interest 


|_caschold interest is the excess of the 
rental value of a building over the actual 


rental payable, including any mainten- 

© or operating charges paid by the 
nusured during the unexpired term of 
the insured’s lease, whether the prem- 
ises be occupied in whole or in part by 
the insured, or whether they be sub- 
let to other tenants 

If a lessee has a lease that has en- 


hanced in value, giving the holder a ren- 
tal rate lower than that which he would 
be forced to pay under a new lease in 
a similar location, then he is a prospect 
for Leasehold Insurance. 

Here are three reasons why leasehold 
values increase : 

1. Increased cost of 
similar structures 

2. Permanent improvements to build- 
ing put in by the lessee, improving the 
ippearance and size of the property. 

3. Increased property values inspired 
by new and improved transportation fa- 
cilities, improvements in the character of 
a neighborhood or by better -building 
construction, variation in traffic routes, 
rowth of population attracted by new 
and enlarged manufacturing enterprises, 
and the shifting of business centers. 

Forms Vary in Different Sections 


construction of 


Leasehold forms used in different sec- 
tions of the country vary materially. In 
the form used in the Cen- 


mV cxpe rience 

tral Western field is by far the best 
form now in use. The rules of other 
jurisdictions on leasehold interest that 


have been vague or indefinite are using 
the form so long in use in the Central 
Western field as a guide in the prepara- 


Rule Book a complete description of 
Leaschold Interest Insurance, and it is 
urged that you familiarize yourself with 
this section as well as the form recom- 
mended, as this information will give 
you the full picture. 

There are two interests to consider 
when soliciting leasehold insurance. One 
the gross leasehold interest or otherwise 
known as the interest of the insured as 
lessee, and the other the net leasehold 
interest. The net leasehold interest as 
defined in the form is that sum which 
placed at 4% interest compounded an- 
nually will be the equivalent of the gross 
leasehold interest of the insured as 


lessee for each separate month of the 
unexpired lease. 
In accordance with the well defined 


principle of indemnity for loss actually 
sustained, payments of leasehold inter- 
est losses under insurance contracts 
shoulr duplicate as nearly as possible the 
conditions that would have obtained had 
no loss occurred. 
In Case of Loss 

must remember that in case of 
policvholder cets his leasehold 
interest benefits immediately in a lump 
sum from the company, whereas he 
would normally have to wait until the 
expiration of his lease, which may have 
several years to run. The company, then, 
in paying him his leasehold interest be- 
fore he would in the natural order of 
things receive it, is entitled to discount 
the payment. This discount represents 
the carning power of the money actually 
paid out at 4% per year for the time the 
lease has yet to run. 

Now, instead of discounting the pay- 
ment at time of loss, the leasehold form 
provides for discount at time of writing 


We 


loss, a 


the policy. In other words, the policy is 
written only for the amount of the net 
leasehold interest that is, the full lease- 
hold interest less the discount. For ready 
reference a table is printed on the form 
giving this discounted leasehold interest 
per $1 of monthly leasehold interest for 
any number of months from one to 240. 
From this table it is easy to compute 
the amount for which the policy is to 
be written. 

Since the insured’s insurable interest 
of course diminishes as time goes on, the 
discounted policy amount automatically 
reduces from month to month during the 
policy term according to the net dis- 
counted leasehold interest table and with 
a pro rata proportion thereof for less 
than one month. 

If, in the event of loss, total value of 
the leasehold interest, from date of loss 
to the unexpired term of the lease were 
paid without discount, the insured would 
profit by the loss to the extent of the 
interest on advanced payments. It is, 
therefore, equitable to discount the 
amount payable under the loss for the 
unexpired term, as the ‘insured would 
have collected this sum in monthly in- 
stalments, had no loss occurred. 

On reference to the form, you will 
note that it provides for the insertion of 
the date of commencement and the ex- 
piration of the lease. This information 
is of importance in calculating the lease- 
hold interest of the insured for the un- 
expired term of his lease. The form 
also provides for the insertion of the 
estimated gross leasehold interest per 
month, which amount is the key to all 
calculations. 

Leases 


A space is provided for a full copy 
of all the conditions of the lease relat- 
ing to damage to the building by fire, 
with the further provision that no 
change shall be made in these conditions 
unless consented to in writing endorsed 
on the policy. In the event the lease 
contains no conditions relating to dam- 
age to the premises by fire, the statu- 
tory requirements of the state in which 
the property is situated governs. 

The desirability of this class of insur- 
ance from our viewpoint is determined 
to a considerable extent by the wording 
of the conditions of the lease relating to 
damage to the building by fire. Leases 
very often provide that in case the build- 
ing is damaged by fire to a certain per- 
centage of its value, the owner or lessor 
shall have the option of cancelling the 
lease, or that the lease shall automatical- 


—$——__ 


ly terminate. The greater Percentage of 
damage required to cancel the lease, the 
more acceptable the risk to the ingy;. 
ance company, and the more lenient th 
rate. Each risk is, therefore, considerej 
on its merits and underwritten ind. 
vidually, and until a uniform cancels. 
tion clause statute is established in qj 
the states, such will have to be the pro. 
cedure. 

The form provides in the event gj 
cancellation of the lease by the lesso; 
after loss or damage by fire, in accord. 
ance with the conditions of the lease o 
by statutory requirements in the ab. 
sence of a fire clause, the company shall 
be liable to the insured for the actyal 
loss sustained, not exceeding whatever 
amount of insurance remains in force a 
the date of the fire, to be computed, as 
follows: 

The gross leasehold interest of the in- 
sured as determined by adjustment t 
he paid for the first three months suc- 
ceeding the fire, and the net leasehold 
interest to be paid for the remaining 
months of the unexpired lease. 

A table is printed on the reverse side 
of the form to facilitate this calcula- 
tion. 

The form further provides that if the 
premises be rendered wholly untenant- 
able by fire and the lease is not can- 
celled, the company is liable for its pro- 
rata proportion of the actual loss sus- 
tained, at a rate not exceeding the gross 
leasehold interest of the insured per 
month and pro rata proportion thereof 
for less than a month, and a pro rata 
proportion thereof for partial untenant- 
abilitv, for the length of time, not lim- 
ited by the expiration. of the lease, as 
shall be required to exercise with rea- 
sonable diligence and dispatch to render 
the premises again tenantable, but not 
extending beyond the expiration of the 
lease. 

Cancellation 

In the event of cancellation of the 
lease by the lessor, in accordance with 
its terms, or in accordance with the 
statutes applicable, should the lessee re- 
main in possession as tenant at will un- 
der a new lease or otherwise, the com- 
pany shall be liable for the actual loss 
sustained by the insured to his interest, 
which loss shall not exceed the limit of 
liability set forth in the form. 

The policy cannot be cancelled by the 
insured for the purpose of reducing or 
rewriting same for a term extending be- 
yond the date of expiration named in 
the policy, nor for the purpose of re- 














tion of a similar form for use in their 
territory. 
You will find on reference to your 
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yriting same for a smaller amount at 
aay time during the life of the policy, 
excepting where there has been a corre- 
sponding reduction in the monthly inter- 
st of the insured as lessee in which 
-yent the earned premium on the average 
mount of liability cancelled shall be 
computed in the same manner in which 
che original premium was computed, and 
at the 








customary short rate. 
If, however, the entire policy is can- 
welled, the earned premium is computed 


upon the average amount at risk for the 
expired term, in the same manner in 
yhich the original premium was calcu- 
lated. . 

The form provides that the company 
s not lable for any loss of leasehold 
interest by reason of any act or omis- 
son of the insured, or by the insured 
exercisi!.z an option to cancel the lease, 
iby the enforcement of any ordinance 
1 law regulating or prohibiting con- 
struction or repair of buildings, or by 
the suspension, lapse or cancellation of 
any license, or for any other remote loss. 
These provisions are necessary in order 
to prot the company beyond the in- 
tent of the policy. Any lease that gives 
the insured the option of cancelling same 
jor any condition whatsoever, is not a 
fit sub} ct for insurance. To cover 
leasehold interest by reason of any act 
or omission of the insured, would be 


inviting moral hazard. Bearing in mind 


that it is the intent of the policy to pay 
in the event of fire or other casualty 
insured against, it would be beyond the 


intent if the insurer were expected to 
pay for cancellation of lease due to the 
enforcement of any ordinance or law 
forbidding construction or repair of 
buildings, or by the suspension, lapse or 
cancellation of any license or for any 
ther remote loss. This clause really 
excludes indirect causes of loss. 
Increasing in Popularity 
This form of insurance is rapidly in- 
creasing in popularity, as the value of 
long term leases are increasing by leaps 
and bounds in some localities. Lease- 
hold values run into very high figures. 
In some cases the value of the lease- 
hold interest is greater than the build- 
ing itself. Fieldmen that thoroughly un- 
lerstand this form of insurance will en- 
hance their value to their company in 
the acquisition of new business. 
Example 

For the benefit of those who have 
never taken the opportunity of analyz- 
ing the examples shown on the back of 
the leaschold form the following exam- 
ple is quoted: 


Actual rental value of premises (per 
MO) «.< cnwninac acienemuan uaes $2,000 
Deduct actual rent paid including 
taxes, insurance, janitor or other 
Service, which tenant pays as part 
of the rental consideration...... 1,000 
lenant’s Leasehold Interest (per 
MENU) cx acretie eae pasate eas $1,000 


or 90 months, to be written under 
43-year policy; rate, 1% for three 
years, 

Ascertain net leasehold interest. at 
date of policy by multiplying 


monthly 


m gross leasehold interest of 
$1,000 


shown above by $77.8633 


(the amount named in the second 
column set opposite 90 months) 
which gives the face of the policy 
OO edocs Lore neccacenceccumhen: $77,863.30 
Ascertain net leasehold interest at 
expiration of policy after 36 months 
have elapsed by multiplying month- 
ly gross leasehold interest of $1,000 
as shown above by $49.4411 (the 
amount named in the second col- 
umn set opposite 54 months) which 





GROOE cbtas dca ecseNinnaseses eect 49,441.10 
Which subtracted from face, 
$77,863.30 leaves the amount which 
WIE, AUS: FOE Ol uk ciciccerscee sane 28,422.20 
One-half of which is............... 14,211.10 





Which deducted from face of policy 
leaves the average amount of liabil- 
ity throughout the policy term.. 


Which at the foregoing rate ot...... 01% 
Produces a premium of............. 636.52 
Cancellations 

Taking for illustration the 3-year 


term premium of $636.52 explained 
in the foregoing example: 

Should policy be cancelled at the end 
of one year, it is necessary to as- 


certain the average liability for 

that period and compute earned 

premium thereon, as follows: 
RCO GF DONONs. dese civ cecnsiiceses $77,863.30 
Ascertain net leasehold interest at 

date of cancellation after 12 


months have elapsed by multiply- 
ing monthly gross leasehold inter- 
est of $1,000 as shown above by 
$68.7583, (the amount named in 
the second column set opposite 78 


months) which gives .......c6.. 68,758.30 
Which subtracted from face, $77,- 

863.30, leaves the amount which 

WEE ROG SUNN Olle a oe cesesceenenes 9,105.00 
One-half OF WHICH i$.<.0.ccsccivsess 4,552.50 


Which deducted from face of policy 
(77,863.30) leaves the average 
amount of liability throughout the 

0 


year policy has run...... 73,310.80 





Which at the foregoing rate of.... 01% 
Produces a premium of...........-. 733.10 


If cancellation is by Company, retain 
1/3 of $733.10 or $244.28 and de- 
duct that amount from the origi- 
nal premium of $636.52 and return 


CD CRE © cihiewevccccccenessecs ns 392.24 
If cancellation is by insured, retain 

short rate of 40% of $733.10 or 

$293.24 and deduct that amount 

from the original premium of 

$636.52 and return to insured.... 343.28 


Building Burns; Lease Has Two 
Years to Run 


A company recently reported a lease- 
hold interest loss where the building was 
totally destroyed and the lease which 
had about two years to run was can- 
celled. The assured leased the first 
floor and basement for $3,000 a year, 
operating a mercantile establishment. He 
subleased various departments, charging 
as rental 10% of the gross income from 
such departments. This income from 
subleases averaged $8,000 a year. The 
lease was insured on the basis of $6,000 
a year or $500 a month. It was estab- 
lished by four real estate experts that 
the rental value at the time of the fire 
was $450 a month or $5,400 a year. After 
deducting the rental of $3,000, it left a 
leasehold interest of $2,400 a year or 
$200 a month. 

Owing to the fact that the assured 
had been sold the coverage on the ba- 
sis of rental income from subleases 
without reference to rental value, the 


companies interested were obliged to 
pay the loss, $417.07 a month, the ad- 
juster defeating claim for the space oc- 
cupied by the assured. 

This loss shows the need of a better 
understanding on the part of both the 
agents and the companies as to the ex- 
tent of coverage afforded under the 
leasehold form. The form covers the 
difference between rental value and the 
rent paid. Rental value can be esti- 
mated and appraised similar to property 
value. If the lessee has favorable sub- 
leases bringing him much more than the 
rental value, only such part of the sub- 
lease income is insurable as leasehold 


interest as represents the difference be- 
tween rental value and the rents paid. 

Rental value is fixed by disinterested 
real estate experts and is not affected 
by favorable or unfavorable sublease 
any more than the appraised replace- 
ment value of a property is affected by 
whether it is bought or sold for more or 
less than its actual worth. Rental in- 
come in excess of rental value should be 
insured for an annual period under use 
and occupancy or rent insurance and 
should never be insured as leasehold for 
the full term of the lease, any more than 
one would pay a use and occupancy loss 
beyond the replaceemnt period. 


Profits And/Or Commissions 


The difference between Profits and/or 
Commissions Insurance and Use and 
Occupancy Insurance is, that the former 
covers the operations of the past, 
whereas the latter the operations of the 
future. 

Only finished stock in the hands of its 
manufacturer or special and consigned 
stock in storage are eligible for Profits 
and/or Commissions Insurance. Profits 
and/or Commissions Insurance indemni- 
fies the assured for the actual loss of 
Profits and/or Commissions sustained. 
If, however, the insured is able to con- 
tinue sales by the use or acquirement of 
other merchandise, the company’s obli- 
gation is reduced by the amount of 
Profits and/or Commissions derived 
from actual sales, 


The form provides that as soon as 
practical after any loss, the insured 
shall make use of or acquire other mer- 
chandise if obtainable for the purpose 
of continuing sales. If by so doing, the 
amount of loss will be reduced. 


The new form recently approved in 
most states in the Western Feld is a de- 
cided improvement over the forms pre- 
viously used, as it is clearer and easier 
to apply. 

If a manufacturer has on storage fin- 
ished merchandise, the selling price of 
which is $200,000 but which cost him 
to produce $150,000, he has an insurable 
interest on this merchandise under a 
profits policy of $50,000. 

The reason Profits Insurance is not 
permitted to be written on stocks in the 
hands of mercantile establishments is 
quite apparent, as in most cases such 
stocks could be replenished on the open 
market in but a few days, so that if it 
requires the merchant say three months 
to make a complete turn-over of stock, 
the happening of a fire should not per- 
mit him to make his entire profit on 
three months’ stock in a few moments. 
This, of course, works both ways as a 
merchant may have some foreign stock 
that would require several months to 
replace. In cases of this kind, how- 
ever, the stock coverage under the Use 
and Occupancy Policies could be extend- 
ed beyond the customary period allowed 
of thirty days. A Use and Occupancy 
Policy on a mercantile risk if properly 
written will provide the same net_1n- 
come for the insured had the loss not 
occurred. 


Profits Insurance is usually written 





1929 Figures Of Home Fleet Companies 





Net Premiums 


Net Losses Taxes 


Trade Gain 


Expenses 





crease in premiums $7,356,731.31. 


at ary ene 49,186,428.82 23,800,193.55 48.4 1,691,078.04 3.4 18,349,825.19 37.3 5,345,332.04 
ii, aoa 6,255,026.30 2,598,219.07 41.4 176,093.70 2.8 2,271,731.69 36.2 1,226,800.93 
New York...... 3,440,620.68 1,594,404.57 46.3 122,419.27 3.5 1,316,471.95 38.3 407,324.89 
scape ey attend 797,347.47 325,607.35 41.0 38,223.43 4.1 271,209.34 34.0 167,307.35 
Bil sah aes Stee 580,867.18 166,255.51 28.6 10,985.17 1.9 200,839.69 34.6 202,786.81 
Eanes eects 1,054,149.33 284,245.38 27.0 20,579.23 2.0 355,104.18 33.7 394,220.54 
inswick 2.00... 1,687,952.62 581,360.63 34.5 35,125.35 2.1 615,681.27 36.5 455,785.37 
Bote! ek Ss Fare 664,305.09 152,189.22 22.3 35,670.61 5.2 256,868.09 37.5 239,577.17 
(U.S. Br.)..... . 915,101.23 192,983.18 21.1 9,972.76 1.1 306,442.06 33.5 405,703.23 
Liberty ...... 10,972,194.08 4,875,646.86 44.44 299/660.44 2.73 4,790,359.50 43.66 1,006,527.23 
American 2,657,244.35 1,155,256.10 43.47 68,355.87 2.57 1,444,361.58 43.06 289,270.80 
National ...... 2,032,010.46 883,954.70 43.50 55,646.66 2.74 876,743.32 43.14 215,665.78 
80,263,247.61 36,610,316.12 45.61  2,558,810.53 3.19 31,055,637.86 38.69 10,356,302.14 


subject to co-insurance. In some juris- 
dictions it is now permitted to use a 
market value clause on property damage 
policies covering manufacturing risks. 
With the use of such a clause, there is 
no need for Profits Insurance on finished 
stock, as this clause fixes the insurable 
value of finished goods manufactured by 
the insured at the lowest cash selling 
price, less all discounts at the time of 
loss. 

The amount of Profits Insurance to 
be carried is the difference between the 
selling price and the cost of the goods. 


KROG WITH FIREMAN’S FUND 





Heads Special Division to Handle Gen- 
eral Cover Risks; Formerly With R. 
A. Corroon & Co. 

The Eastern department at Boston of 
the Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & Ma- 
rine and Occidental insurance compa- 
nies has established a special division 


_to handle general cover business under 


the direction of William E. Krog as su- 
pervisor. 

Mr. Krog has had an extensive practi- 
cal experience with general covers, hav- 
ing been for the last ten years in the 
employ of R. A. Corroon & Co., Inc., 
of New York City and for the last sev- 
eral years in charge of the department 
of that organization which has handled 
this class of business. 





TAKEN OVER BY MUNICH RE 

The Duesseldorfer Reinsurance Co. is 
to disappear. In order to avoid the call- 
ing of an additional payment from the 
stockholders on their outstanding liabil- 
ity the latter agreed to have their com- 
pany taken over by the Munich Rein- 
surance Co. Stockholders of the Dues- 
seldorfer Re. are to receive one share 
nominal mk. 200, 50% paid up of the 
Munich Re. for each mk. 1,000 paid up 
stock in the Duesseldorfer Re. The 
Munich will take the necessary shares 
from its holdings. An increase of cap- 
ital is not necessary. Shares of the 
Munich Re, second largest reinsurance 
company of the world, are command- 
ing a market price of about 220 mk. for 
each 100 mk. paid up, on the Stock Ex- 
changes. 





COLDWELL WITH SOUTHERN 

The Southern Fire of New York has 
appointed Hugh Coldwell as state agent 
for Delaware, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia and Virginia, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., the appointment 
becoming effective March 15. After at- 
tending the University of Texas Mr. 
Coldwell served on the field staff of the 
Home of New York in that state, later 
becoming associated with the Texas Ad- 
justment Bureau as manager of their 
Abilene office. This position he leaves 
to come with the Southern. 


HANDS INSURED FOR $500,000 

The hands of Rudolph Friml, the fa- 
mous composer, have been insured for 
$500,000, one of the largest policies of 
its kind in the history of the motion 
picture industry. 
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NEW JERSEY FIRE FIGURES, 1929 








Local Companies 


Company 
pT MTree 
American 
Atlantic City 
Camden 
Central Union 
Columbia 
Eagle 


Firemen’s 
Fidelity 

Jetferson 
New Brunswick 
New Jeisey 
So ee Cee oe 
Seaboard, Atl. C....... 


Aero 


Amer. Eagle 
Ailemania 
Amer 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Anchor eee eeeeeeeeeee 
Arkwright 


Const. 
Union 
Home 


jankeis & 


ee ee ere ree 
SSE; PAM, Scie siciessies 
CAPA. <.2cscssse nee 
Calsfornia. ..sccwcesice 
“Oe Te | Fe eee 
Cie Ot B. -Rivcescass 
Chicago F. & M....... 
OF 7) See ee 
Columbia (Ohio) ...... 
COMME EE 0100008850050 
Connecticut 2. <sseciss 
Continental ........... 
Com. Union of N. Y... 
Com. Union, Eng...... 
COUNMEY, nnn 0'0:645 0 W040 
Cosmopol.tan ......... 
Cotton & Woollen Mfrs. 
Christ. Gen] ....-...0- 
DEMS:  cxiseaeceesevers 
Detroit F. & M 

Peete! Me Beveserse see 
came SS. & By Disses 


Equit. F. } 
Fidelity & G. Fire.... 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Farmers, York 
Fire Ass’n 
Fed. Union 
Fireman’s Fund 
First Am. 
Paseman’s 1: Coicsc0s< 
Fireman’s R. I......... 
Franklin 
First Amer, 
G'ens Falls 
Globe & Rutgers...... 
Grain Dealers shi 
Granite State 
Great Amer. 
Gen. Exch. Ins. 
GetMARIC  <.c05 00 es snces 
Guaranty, BR. 2 .s:<.<.i0s+% 
Great Lakes 
Hamilton 
Holyoke 
EROEARINE . io.0kdiv kineevare 
Industrial, Boston 
Hardware Dealers 
Hartford 
Home F. & 
Home of N. ¥..:....s'02 


Corp... 


Imperial ...2....ccecces 
Industrial, Ohio 

Ins. Co. o Vis A.. ‘ 
Law Union & R....... 
2 2 ee 
London & Lancashire.. 
London & Scottish..... 
BEATSIBNG. 5 <ib ses chews 


MCTONTGY cesses 
Merrimac Mutual ..... 
Se ee 2 See 


Mill Owners Mut., Ia.. 
Manhattan F. & M..... 
DECTCBNUUC b:c6 si scies ssie 
Merchants, 
Merchants, R. I....... 
aiacs; ‘E. & M.sadsuss 
Millers Mutual, IIL... 
Meets MON. <4055000 
SOE, Cars 
National Liberty 
National of Ht 
National Res. .....+.. 
SS” aaa 
ae > ee 
N. Y. State 


Net 
Premiums 
$63,135 
1,023,589 
64,663 
633,208 
14,066 


.inN. 


602,924 
30,513 
6,297 
20,016 
397,803 


137,445 


68,201 


14,008 
2,743 


46,642 
32,112 


354 
13,890 
207,674 
17,016 
111,773 
307,406 
8,056 
16,605 
310,619 


Northern, England..... 189,136 68,223 
Morthern, NG Yess... < 197,953 74,981 
i We eee 111,047 83,303 
hort. F. & M.. ..... 9,377 36 
National Union ...... 363,485 171,576 
New England ........ 9,140 2,919 
N.C. BIOME): osocinciss«.s 17,529 8,285 
NOS MINOT: coc. ss 705,442 417,637 
Northw. Mut., Seattle... 56,868 39,640 
Northwestern Nat’l .... 73,493 29,867 
ent’ i ea 37,685 3,584 
ee ee Ee 72,725 31,226 
1a Goneny 6 ckosceccs 43,935 25,965 
a eee 254,772 114,466 
‘ig eS" : Ree arr cme 24,981 3,874 
a See | Sr 68,132 28,227 
jg EE |g ee ere 16,868 3,559 
ae ee ee 52,609 35,149 
Prudential, Gt. B...... 117,667 57,462 
PRIMER: Soisioars 6s eeek 44,248 17,013 
oe ee er 43,524 15,267 
Pennsylvania ......... 226,159 81,401 
Rae: FB: & O.cccs.ce 79,737 24,174 
ae, & 335,835 115,946 
Phoenix, Eng. . 664% 220,162 87,455 
eee 71,058 25,795 
Presidential. .....cc00% 44,124 15,747 
eS fT 238,366 71,254 
3 een 509,128 230,435 
ED ore ae cena au 553,427 198,544 
CPucensland ..cceccccce 79,132 31,427 
Rubber Mfg. ........ 64,326 3,914 
Retail Hardware ...... 22,838 9,548 
Rhode Island ......... 85,897 52,779 
Royal Exchange....... 146,724 54,074 
REDOETO Gscbossacncox 12,704 1,105 
= a ee 9,140 ,918 
Southern Fire ........ ee 
seandera,, IT, Weiscses 118,990 41,169 
State Mutual ......... 12,108 11,262 
SIMRAN, 6 w:sesalapirare'ais 6,482 561 
BMLCRUATE  o.cio52 ies oes 13,071 2,606 
ne Ls eee 126,055 42,559 
Springheld F.& M...... 425,351 200,032 
ae CEE ae. See 527,444 209,896 
Stemtard. Tb  sca<ccwe 63,112 31,538 
Det; We Betaiavebeaee 114,396 53,649 
BN Sc iccatekandaweewnn 69.202 13,646 
SEINE, actin ola aigipsioves 301,936 176.090 
DOUPVERRNE 6 cicicsc cane 175,486 72,050 
RR cata wae cae shales 193,665 62,290 
Wraveters: Bite: ss cicccns 394,438 163,988 
RSG Gos corauereGss. <caabes.  — wnneuts 
Transportation ........ 65.570 9,224 
DAO TOY snks00 50550 11,482 11,477 
EMIS 6 he lolavs. tc o¥cleia isin 144,618 51.041 
eee, BOS .ccccncecs 76.278 31.996 
CGS PE owe snweas ss 45,735 22,792 
Caites Fire ..ccccsnss 60.592 36,711 
thin Inkcebiteemane sak 803,997 311.459 
Wale We les oa ankhnn 20,641 4,998 
Western Assr. 47.099 8,726 
World F. & M.... 53,822 32,628 
What Cheer 64,720 3,097 








SIX JOIN NATIONAL BOARD 

Six more companies have joined the 
ranks of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The new members, elect- 
ed by the executive committee last week, 
are: Bronx Fire. Brooklyn Fire, Globe 
Insurance Co., Liberty Bell, Merchants’ 
& Manufacturers’ and the Sun Under- 
writers’ Insurance Co. The first five of 
these companies are all members of the 
Corroon & Reynolds fleet. 





TIE-UP WITH CIVIC BODY 


The Insurance Exchange of Richmond 
has joined the Inter-Club Council which 
includes in its membership practically all 
the business and civic organizations in 
that city. 


Windstorm Figures 





for 1929 








Windstorm 


insurance continued last 
year to show the annual 


increase in 


gross premium income which has fea- 
tured this business for several years, re- 
flecting the greater stress placed upon 
this business by local agents. The Hart- 
ford Fire is still the leader, its premium 
income being $2,902,886, a small gain 
over 1928. The Home is second with 
$2,705,327, an increase of over $150,000. 
Others among the big producers are the 


Aetna (Fire), 


Continental, 


Fidelity- 


Phenix, American of Newark, Globe & 
Rutgers, Springfield F. & M. and the 


St. Paul Fire & Marine. 


The premium 


and loss figures of many of the leading 
companies in this field follow: 


et Losses 
Company Premiums Paid 

Cn RS Geno nc $1,857,946 $807,471 
Agricultural ....6...< 259,566 89,033 
mer. Central 26.55.) 202,875 77,859 
American Eagle ...... 179,668 70,013 
American, Newark 1,371,432 454,885 
CRE Ee ete 235,615 64,857 
Commercial Union 304,071 95,745 
Commonwealth ....... 156,776 56,976 
CONRECECHE 6.0566 0606 441,087 139,249 
Continental  ....0.0000 1,550,728 689,422 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... 1,419,075 659,518 
Fireman’s Fund ....... 454,167 142,372 
Lidice, nar ees 445,209 121,303 
DICOES is 60sec wes 783,368 223,981 
MBM OTIS 5i-5.6-5:6-605.0-0 368,949 128,688 
Globe & Rutgers...... 1,050,498 515,070 
Great American ...... 774,328 308,579 
BIUBE soa cisséueisiele pines 2,705,325 1,119,537 
PUMNOROEE 5 6.5 ccs cisiere ence 2,902,886 1,259,407 
See: NSO. OL WN Ais 6.3.1 849,051 344,136 
tae Ee Sob cawaaes 580,439 175,183 
London & Lancashire 182,527 46.659 
National Liberty ...... 366,547 107,688 
MOP RIVET o6accccccs 389.063 108,180 
YE SSS none 196,847 119,185 
Northwestern Nat’l 341,895 76,974 
Phoenix Assur. ...... 165,622 32,862 
Phoenix, Hartford 730,945 230,756 
<a oo a re 181,583 55,812 
i ee a. Se 449.679 118,298 
PORGNY NODE, | 6.<.6:0:6 4000 324,946 101,436 
Prov.-Washington ..... 206.834 44.026 
es I eee 345,279 98,714 
MONE) icraecae sc ceeey 404,989 162,512 
MTENGROID: | s.c'e.0s-001c00% 1,040.385 353.567 
ee ar Pre errr 1,009,977 383.388 
Travelers Fire 2.0.0.0. 330,779 98.146 
Westchester .o6.660cc0500 396.413 132,720 
Bankers & Shippers.... 105.357 32,504 
eee ran 246,521 11,831 
Cay of N.Y. 6ciccacs 123.984 40.663 
MEMRGVOR kas Saesouuwe 334,808 72.782 
ORR avsnisassin's saat 294.457 106,018 
et ee or 360.732 128,239 
Northern Assur. ...... 205,480 66,004 





PROF. W. H. BOEHM TO LECTURE 
“Policy Contracts, Underwriting Prin- 
ciples and Adjustment of Losses” in the 


boiler, flywheel. 


engine breakage and 


electrical machinery field will be the sub- 
iect of two lectures which Prof. W. H. 


Boehm, 


superintendent of the 


steam 


bo‘ler denartment of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, will give before the students of 
the casualty classes of the New Tersey 
Society of Insurance on March 13 and 


20 in the 


Globe Indemnity Building, 


Newark. Prof. Boehm has been associ- 
ated with the Fidelity & Casualty for a 


number of years. 








THE YORKSHIRE GROUP 





The YORKSHIRE Insurance Co., Ltd. 
LONDON & PROVINCIAL 
Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SEABOARD Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
and 





The YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY Co. of N. Y. 


HOW TO WRITE RIGHT? 


Of course we find pride in the building of our 
business—in our Home Office organization and in 
our Field-men. However, the greatest satisfaction and 


our greatest pride is in the loyalty of our Agents. 
WW WrghEaw 
Field Correspondent 


HOME OFFICE 
12 GOLD STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WRITE TO WRIGHTEM! 








Riot and Explosion 
Figures for 199 


| 

Riot and explosion premiums wey 
larger last year for the leading comp, 
nies while the loss ratios remained ¢op. 
sstently low. The North America 9. 
tained first place in production with th. 
Liverpool & London & Globe and th 
Hartford Fire holding second and this 












places. Following are the figures fo, 
some of the principal producers: 
Net Losses 
Company Premiums Paid 
PRONE) corduie < Us. Cee ne woes $73,072 $14,654 
AGTICUATAl  .656 5.6000 7,371 8.965 
POVOTIEBO a. i0:619.0 450 4.5. <-055 30,518 6,382 
American Eagle ....... 22,703 3143 
Cofmectteat <6. ch 5600s 24,779 4033 
Comtinestal s..ccesese 58,037 11,39) 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... 62,944 11,678 
Se rere 27,336 7,707 
Globe & Rutgers ...... 64,649 6,375 
Great American ...... 37,376 14,60 
MEMCEIOEE 6544s ctees 113,166 41,517 
Se ee ee 92,577 22,375 
ans;: €o, Of ON. Asics 143,846 12,664 
(Sai as Ds Sc ee 119,801 24°35 
PHRMUMEE, (25 oie pe ecipeeaies 0,401 3,312 
NOC: HAVER a.6iac6:6.0.6:50% 24,532 10,152 
Phoenix, Hartford 41,063 6,684 
DRCMIOHON.  hediivasisces 46,491 19,379 
SL a Oe eee 31,012 3,034 
8 SRS ee areca 47,630 29,716 
PROMI. Gi snisemaeceueene's 40,617 16,250 
Travelers ....... wees 40,108 4,706 
SN 2 Cee 65,768 23,872 
Phoentx Asstir. .o000: 24,504 4,640 





N. Y. DEPARTMENTAL BILLS 





Can Insure Aircraft Property Damage 
Loss; Perpetual Corporate 
Existence 
Three departmental insurance bills 
were introduced in the New York Sen- 
ate last week by Leon F. Wheatley of 
Steuben county, chairman of the Sen- 

ate insurance committee. 

One of the bills amends subdivision 
9, Section 70, to permit aircraft insurers 
to also insure against loss or damage to 
property caused by falling of aircraft. 

The second bill adds a new Section 
128, reading: “Duration of Charter— 
The duration of every fire insurance cor- 
poration amendable to the provisions of 
this chapter shall be perpetual.” 

This bill makes perpetual the corpor- 
ate existence of all New York state fire 
insurance corporations regardless of the 
terms thereof. 

The third bill amends Section 36, which 
provides that officers and directors are 
not to be pecuniarily interested in trans- 
actions by -adding language, “Nor shall 
the financial obligations of any such di- 
rectors or officers be guaranteed by such 
corporation, in any capacity.” 





CARTER ON LEGAL’S BOARD 

Walter Carter, who has been appointed 
to a seat on the head office board of di- 
rectors of the Legal Insurance Co.,, is 
the London manager of the Royal, and 
Liverpool & London & Globe. In 1919 
the interests of the two offices were 
merged, and last vear the two compa- 
nies were brought under a still closer 
working alliance when Robert McCon- 
nell, who for several years had been 
London manager of the Royal, was ap- 
pointed general manager of both the 
Royal and the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, the headquarters of both ot 
which are in Liverpool. Mr. Carter was 
chosen to fill the office of London man- 
ager of the two companies. 





1929 RESULTS IN NORWAY | 

In spite of several extraordinary acc! 
dents which occurred just before the 
year closed, 1929 may be called a normal 
year for underwriters. It is_expected 
that the losses in 1929 will be 65% of the 
gross premiums in the Norwegian com 
panies and the corresponding figure for 


“Norges Brandkasse” will be 4%. he 
looks as if there is a change for the 


better in the number of losses, probably 
in consequence of investigation of fires 
and other causes, especially in, the open 
country. Premium income in direct Nor- 
wegian business in the tariff compan 


for 1928 was Kr. 20,800,000. 


ies 
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Complete Program for 
National Ass’n Meeting 


MUTUAL COMPETITION TO FORE 





Convention at Charlotte, N. C., To Also 
Consider Declining Rates and 
Shrinking Commissions 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has completed its program for 
the mid-year convention which will be 
held at Charlotte, N. C. March 18, 19 
and 20. Discussions of mutual competi- 
tion based upon lack of competitive rates 
on pref-rred fire risks and lack of serv- 
ice on compensation risks will occupy 
promin nt places in this program. In 
the souw'heastern states at the present 


time th s form_of competition is particu- 
larly acute. Following is an outline of 
the pr ram, which is informal and may 
be changed prior to the time of this 
meetin 
Monday, March 17 

Meci'og of national executive commit- 
tee, continuing throughout day and eve- 
ning. 


Tuesday, March 18 
10 A. \l.—Meeting of state association 


officers with national executive commit- 
tee. ; ; 
EP’ —Complimentary luncheon con- 


ference, state association officers. 

4 P. \i—Meeting national executive 
commit tee. 

7 P. \l.—Get-together dinner and en- 
tertaimnent, main dining room. 

Wednesday, Thursday, March 19-20 


(Convening hours, 10 A. M. and 2 P. M.) 
Welcome greetings: For the Charlotte 
Insurance Exchange, McAlister Carson. 
For the North Carolina Association of 
Insurance Agents, President Sam Ruf- 
fin, Raleigh. 

Response—Charles L. Gandy, presi- 
dent Alabama Association and member 
of national executive committee, Bir- 
mingham. 

Semi-annual report of President Clyde 
B. Smith, Lansing, Mich. 

Report of executive committee, Percy 
H. Goodwin, San Diego, Cal., chairman. 

During the remaining sessions of the 
conference the following subjects will be 
discussed : 

The new mutual competition. 

(a) Lack of competitive rates on »re- 

ferred fire risks; 

(b) Lack of competitive service on 

compensation risks; 

(c) The new loss ratio to agents; 

(d) The answer. 

Also branch office operation; survey 
system of production; operation of In- 
terstate Underwriters Board; American 
Bar Association insurance code, and a 
report on constitutional amendments. 

Also the possibilities of sectional con- 
ferences; report of committee of solidar- 
ity; insurance commissioners’ conven- 
tion inquisition; declining rate levels and 
shrinkage commissions; the contingent 
commission trend, and the church prop- 
erties insurance corporation. 





HOLLAMAN MAP CO. HEAD 


_William A. Sanborn, president of the 
Sanborn Map Co. for years and son of 
the founder of that company, resigned 
last week and was succeeded by Rich 
W. Hollaman, who has been the active 
Vice-president for several years. Charles 


E. Chase, chairman of the board of the 
Hartford Fire, has been re-elected chair- 
man of the Sanborn Map Co.’s board. 
John A. Forster of Crum & Forster is 
now vi 


-president of the company and 
John H. Sheridan of the New York of- 
hee, secretary. Edward H. Cross, assis- 


tant treasurer for many years, is now 
treasurer. 





WITH SOUTHERN FIRE 


The Southern Fire has appointed John 
Rater > as state agent for North and 
South Carolina and Georgia with head- 
quarters at Atlanta. He has been gen- 


eral rs nt for several companies in the 
Larolinas. 
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Competition and Not 
Regulation Lowers 
Rates, Companies Say 


INTERFERENCE IS OPPOSED 


District of Columbia Cited as Example 
of Low Insurance Cost and No 
Government Regulation 





Fire insurance rating principles and 
methods came in for considerable dis- 
cussion when the rating sections of the 
proposed insurance code for the District 
of Columbia were considered recently in 
hearings on the bill held in Washing- 
ton by the sub-committee of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
General Counsel J. H. Doyle of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
Edward E. Brashears of the Washington 
Insurance Club contended before the 
committee that a competent examination 
of the Districts’ fire rates led to the 
inevitable conclusion that they were rea- 
sonably low and that this business there 
has so satisfactorily regulated itself with- 
out legislative interference that such 
regulation now would be unjustified. 

Even though fire rates in the Dis 
trict of Columbia are promulgated by a 
local association the field there is still 
competitive for the rating association 
allows for the removal of extra charges 
for faults of construction, occupancy and 
management through fire prevention ef- 
torts. 

The trend of rates in the District of 
Columbia has been steadily downward 
and at the present time those rates are 
lower than the rates charged for the 
same hazard in any other part of the 
nation. For instance, on dwellings which 
constitute the bulk in number of risks 
in the District the rate on five year term 
policies is only eight cents per hundred 
per year. This means that the carriers 
of insurance in the District of Colum 
bia are now assuming risks on dwellings 
in amount of one million dollars for a 
premium of only eight hundred dollars 
a year, an amount not greater than 
would possibly be required for the re- 
placing of one destroyed roof. 

It was stated in the hearings, which 
statement is uncontradicted, and suscep- 
tible of proof, that this rate is lower 
than in any other section of the United 
States, despite the fact that the City 
of Washington from a fire standpoint 
is rated as a second class city, yet be- 
ing so rated its policyholders enjoy a 
lower rate than is available for the same 
type of risk for cities rated first class 
from a fire insurance hazard standpoint. 


Companies Recognize Low Risks 


To produce $2,000,000 of premiums in 
the District of Columbia insurance com- 
panies carry more than $450,000,000 of 
liability, whereas in most separate juris- 
dictions to produce two million dollars 
of premiums the companies do not have 
to carry more than half that liability. 

Fire losses in the District of Colum- 
bia, due to the character of the city, the 
careful engineering work of the under- 
writers’ association and the splendid fire 
fighting administration, have been un- 
usually low, but the business of fire in- 
surance has without legislative compul- 
sion and of its own volition responded 
to the factors justifying it and has stead- 
ily sought to maintain the lowest possi- 
ble cost to policyholders in the District. 


Interference Would Lead to Rate 
Increases 

Legislative interference in the rating 
would materially increase the cost of 
such rating, opponents to the bill say. 
It would materially increase the cost of 
the insurance department charged with 
supervision; would generally unsettle 
the business; would remove the pres- 
ent competitive element, which is such 
a material factor in the present low rate 
situation and would probably result, as 
such interference has resulted in other 
jurisdictions, in increasing the net cost 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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H. Marshall Robertson 
Gets New Appointment 


TO LEAVE REINSURANCE CORP. 


Will Take Charge of Reinsurance in this 
Country for General Fire 
of Paris 

H. Marshall Robertson is resigning as 
president of the Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion of America, having been appointed 
in charge of the reinsurance operations 
of the General Fire of Paris in this 
country. The appointment followed the 
recent visit of home office officials of 
the French company to this country. 


H. MARSHALL ROBERTSON 
New offices have been acquired at No. 1 
Cedar street where Mr. Robertson will 
assume active control shortly. 

The General Fire Assurance Co. of 
Paris is one of the “Assurances Gen- 
crales” group, the oldest and strongest 
composite insurance organization § in 
l'rance. The company was established 
110 years ago, and the total assets of 
the group are over $70,000,000. It will 
substantially increase its funds in this 
country, 

While the General has been transact- 
ing direct business since 1910 it believes 
ts wide international connections should 
enable it to acquire a substantial port- 
folio of reinsurance treaty contracts, and 
in support of this expectation has al- 
ready concluded several satisfactory re- 
nsurance arrangements. The growing 

among reinsurance compa- 
grant facultative cover over the 
has not escaped the attention 
of the General and it will organize a 
facultative department at an early date. 

Mr. Robertson has devoted the whole 
his business career to reinsurance. 

was manager of Sterling Offices, 

New York. He is a director of 

ion Fire of New York. 


PRAISES RICHMOND CODE 


The fire prevention code of Richmond, 
Va., is one of the most effective in the 
country, in the opinion of H. L. Bond, 
field engineer of the National Fire Pre- 
vention Association, who has been spend- 
ing a few days in that city on a tour 
of inspection. In expressing admiration 
for the code, he said that it was being 
used as a model in many places. 


tendency 
ni to 


AERO UNDERWRITERS’ REPORT 
The Aero Underwriters’ Corp., the un- 
derwriting agency which is operated by 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc., had a total in- 
ome last year exclusive of reinsurance 
premiums of $1,051,402 and a trade prof- 
it of $204,432. Added to this was the 
equity of $77,824 in the premium re- 


serves. 


Exchange Vote Now 
Deferred One Month 


OPPOSITION IS NOT REMOVED 


Conway to Address Annual Meeting 
March 12; Schaefer Renominated 
For President 


After considerable discussion the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange on 
Wednesday deferred for another month 
the vote upon the proposition of the 
executive committee to amend the ar- 
ticles of agreement by permitting an 
80% affirmative vote instead of unani- 
mous approval as is now required. It 
developed that the National Liberty was 
prepared to vote against the proposal so 
it was not placed before the membership. 
The Corroon & Reynolds group with- 
drew its proposed reservations and now 
supports the original proposal. 

The following have been nominated 
for officers of the Exchange, to be voted 
on at the annual meeting next Wednes- 
day: 

For president, Otto E. Schaefer of the 
Westchester Fire; for vice-president, 
Roland R. Martin of the Atlas Assur- 
ance; for secretary-treasurer, Willard L. 
Chambers of the North British & Mer- 
cantile. Members of executive commit- 
tees for three years: Bennett Ellison of 
Hoey & Ellison; William J. Reynolds of 
the Central Fire Agency and Vincent P. 
Wyatt of the Home. 

Following the second meeting last 
week of the committee appointed by In- 
surance Superintendent Albert Conway 
of New York to straighten out what- 
ever difficulties exist in the fire agency 
production field in New York City 
Charlies W. Sparks of the C. W. Sparks 
Co. was elected president and Charles 
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S. Rosensweig of the C. H. Rosensweig 
Co., secretary. Since then the commit- 
tee has been working quietly and suc- 
cessfully in getting to the bottom of 
troubles and re-establishing harmonious 
relations within the agency and com- 
pany production ranks in this city. 


While Superintendent Conway is main- 
taining close touch with this committee 
he is not dictating any course but is 
allowing the committee and other such 
agents and company representatives as 
it cares to confer with to reconcile con- 
flicting points of view with respect to 
fire rates, brokerage commissions and 
rules and regulations of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. This com- 
mittee is not a committee of the Ex- 
change although all the members are 
members also of the Exchange. 

Otto E. Schaefer, president of the 
Westchester, and also president of the 
Exchange, and A. H. Hanners, Commer- 








Statement 


of the 


Homestead Fire Insurance Co. 
as of January 1, 1930 





To ‘MEET CLAIMS arising under its pol- 
icies this Company has— 


Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders 


Additional Funds 


(Pro Rata Unearned Premiums) 


for Miscellaneous 
Accounts, etc. 


Assets Cash on hand, 


Investments, etc. 


Reserved 


$500,000.00 
472,335.36 
972,335.36 
471,681.00 


394,550.72 





$1,838,567.08 


The Homestead Fire Insurance Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Wilfred Kurth, Pres. 


cial Union manager in New York and 
chairman of the Exchange’s executive 
committee, were present at the Febry- 
ary 26 meeting of this committee. After- 
wards Mr. Schaefer extended an invita- 
tion to Superintendent Conway to speak 
before the Exchange on March 12, out- 
lining his offers of co-operation to con- 
ciliate the production forces here. 
Stamping Office Idea Downed 

A suggestion made its appearance last 
week that possibly a cure to violations 
of rating and commission rules of the 
Exchange might lie in the formation of 
a stamping office similar to those ex- 
isting in New Jersey, the suburban field 
and other sections of the East. It was 
stated that this stamping office would 
have direct supervision over and inspec- 
tion of all daily reports so that violations 
would be detected readily. This proposi- 
tion, however, has met with practically 
universal objection. Members of the 
Exchange contend that a stamping office 
would be frightfully expensive to organ- 
ize and maintain. They say what is need- 
ed right now is a curtailment of those 
expenses which tend to eat up agency 
profits and thus create temptations to 
violate rules in order to get more com- 
missions. 

Another objection to the idea of a 
stamping office is that it would not pre- 
vent such circumventions of the Ex- 
change rules as now exist. Those few 
individuals who would be determined to 
secure rate concessions could do so, un- 
derwriters here say, by altering the daily 
reports after they had been checked 
through a stamping office. As concerns 
checking up on adherence to rating and 
commission rules members of the Ex- 
change say that today the Central Bu- 
reau and the committee which inspects 
the books of members once a year are 
as effective as atiything could reasonably 
be. 

Brokers and agents in New York City 
say that the details of handling insur- 
ance accounts are becoming so expen- 
sive that the margin of profit to the 
head of an office is constantly shrink- 
ing. They complain that the so-called 
efficiency experts and revised bookkeep- 
ing methods add to the total of routine 
work involved in writing policies, check- 
ing accounts, handling losses and so on 
and that what is needed is greater sim- 
plification of office procedure so that 
there will not be such pressure for more 
income to pay expenses and leave some- 
thing in the way of profit. Having this 
goal in mind the thought of establish- 
ing a stamping office is abhorrent to 4 
majority of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange members. 





E. M. CHRISTIAN DIES 
E. M. Christian, Minneapolis resident 
of Marsh & McLennan, died there 
March 2 at the age of seventy-seven 
years. Mr. Christian has been in the 
fire insurance business in the Twin Cit- 
ies since 1869. 
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Rug Dealer Wins $75,000 Verdict; 
‘‘Books of Moses’? Were Stolen 





enerable Scholars Testified in Fine Arts Policy Case Which 
Drew Crowds to Baltimore Court; Rolls Not Written 
By Prophet But By Learned Men Centuries Ago 


Following one of the most interesting 


tials ever held in the insurance busi- 
ness, involving the alleged theft of an 
4 iginal ma uscript on sheepskin known 

“The Scven Books of Moses,” con- 
ssting of cleven rolls and valued at 
£75,000, Chief Judge Samuel K. Dennis 
in the Superior Court of Baltimore, has 
viven a verdict for the full amount of 
973000 to the insured. The plaintiff is 


Mallick. He claimed the 
were given to him as a wed- 
: from his father in Persia. 


\braham 
manuseripts 


jing pres 

od been on exhibition at his 
nsidence ‘2 Baltimore and had been in- 
wired against loss or damage by theft, 
collision, derailment, fire or any dam- 
age of any kind whatsoever for a year. 
He kept the manuscript in the bottom 
compartment of a Chinese cabinet in 
the dining room on the first floor of his 
home. 

The counsel for the plaintiff were W. 


snut and S. Ralph Warnken. 


Calvin Ch U 
| for the defendant, the Sun 


The couns 


Insurance Office, were W. L. Clark, A. 
§. Makover, Herbert Levv and C. W. 
Smith, The policy was a fine arts 


floater, the rate was 5/8%. 
What the “Books of Moses” Are 


Mallick, who is in the rug business and 
is prosperous, is the son of a well-edu- 
cated Persian who was a_ Protestant 
missionary and who ran a school and or- 
yhan asylum in the northwestern part of 
Persia. The father, a man of culture 





and above the average means and who 
had traveled extensively, was massacred 
by the Turks and Kurds in 1915. 

The opinion of Judge Dennis covers 
more than two pages in the “Daily Rec- 
ord” of Baltimore, March 3 issue, and is 
one of the most interesting decisions 
ever given in the insurance business. 
This was not unexpected in view of the 
scholars who testified during the pro- 
ceedings. 


“The Books of Moses” were written by 
various scribes and historians at vari- 
ous times and compiled many years after 
Moses died. No one of course would 
be foolish enough to think that any word 
personally written by Moses, who lived 
perhaps 3,500 years ago, exists today, 
even if inscribed on clay tablets, much 
less upon perishable skins. Then, too, 
it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the papyrus, tablets of clay, originally 
used by the men who wrote the Books 
of Moses have long since decayed or 
were destroyed. A _ scrap of: such a 
manuscript, “original” in that sense, 
would doubtless be valuable almost be- 
yond computation, and would not likely 
be found in the unguarded home of an 
obscure, expatriated Persian rug mer- 
chant in Baltimore. 

The earliest known Hebrew manu- 
scripts carry passages of the Pentateuch, 
and go back only to 900 A.D. While 
the originals have faded away they were 
constantly copied and recopied and thus 


the record was preserved until the art 
of printing became general by the year 
1500 and made the work of scribes obso- 
lete, except in the preparation of scrolls 
in use in the orthodox synagogues. 


Mallick’s Rolls of Oriental Origin 

The Septuagint, or Greek version of 
the Pentateuch, translated from the He- 
brew, dates back from the first to the 
third century A.D. The text of Mal- 
lick’s manuscript is of Oriental origin 
and the writing follows the method 
which has existed for nearly 2,000 years 
—unchanged. 

Said the court: “The average man 
would understand the word ‘original’ to 
mean just what this manuscript literally 
was—that is, an old manuscript as origi- 
nally hand-written (surely as much as 
200 years old, probably 500 years old, 
possibly much older), as distinguished 
from a duplicate, copy, facsimile or re- 
production. It would seem reasonable, 
therefore, to hold that the warranty, if 
it be a warranty, of an ‘original manu- 
script.’ was literally fulfilled, as all par- 
ties did or should have understood that 
term under all the circumstances of this 
case.” 

In regard to the expression, “The 
Seven Books of Moses,” Judge Dennis 
said that was what the scroll was called 
by Mallick’s father; that is the name 
Mallick knew it by. Even if the teach- 
ing he got from his father was insuffi- 
cient to convince. him that he was in 
error in ascribing two extra books to 
the Pentateuch he might have learned 
here in court that there were but five. 
He could not read the scroll and except 
from hearsay had no knowledge of what 
it was. 


What Was Insured 


It is the view of the court that what 
was insured and warranted was the phys- 
ical, tangible thing, “an original manu- 
script or sheepskin, consisting of eleven 
rolls.” that the phrase “the Seven Books 
of Moses” was simply a name, a means 
of identifying the eleven rolls as Mal- 


lick knew them and as his father had 
called them, and as he had called them 
when showing them to so many people 
and when under oath. 

“What the insurance company was in- 
terested in merely was the ‘set’ of the 
eleven rolls,” said the court, “else there 
would not have been the provision spe- 
cially written into the policy for a fair 
apportionment of the total $75,000 in the 
event of the loss or damage to an in- 
dividual out of the ‘set’ of eleven.” 

The court further held that the bur- 
den was on the defendant to prove that 
the “gift from his father heirloom” story 
is untrue. This he declared had not been 
done. 

The court room was filled with many 
insurance men and scholars during the 
trial. 





SVEA AND HUDSON FIGURES 


The statement of the United States 
branch of the Svea of Gothenburg, 
Sweden, shows the company's admitted 
assets to be $3,108,801; unearned pre- 
mium reserve, $1,744,185; loss reserve, 
$217,385; other liabilities, $66,000, and 
surplus, $1,081,230. The assets are about 
$107,000 below those of a vear ago. The 
unearned premium reserve increased 
$41,000, and the loss reserve decreased 
$49,000. 

The Hudson of New York, running 
mate of the Svea, shows assets of $4,- 
841,510. This is an increase of $501,221. 
Stockholders, however, paid in $500,000 
of this when the capital was increased 
last year. The reinsurance reserve is 
$2,251,956, a slight reduction. The loss 
reserve was reduced $78,000 and now is 
$274,730. The capital is now $1,000,000, 
as against $500, 000 a year ago, and the 
net surplus is $1,227, 323, an increase of 
about $54,000. 





BACK FROM FLORIDA 
"Vice-President C. F. Williams of the 
Western & Southern is back from 
Florida. 





EVERETT W. NOURSE 
United States Manager 





Tested By the Fires of Two Centuries 





United States Branch 


No. 150 William Street 


TRADITION «+ PERMANANCE 7» CHARACTER 7 


TWO HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS 
WITH AGENT, POLICYHOLDER AND COMPETITOR 
FULL FACILITIES TO ALL AGENTS—NO OVERHEAD WRITING 


AFFILIATED COMPANY: 


Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 
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New York 
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CHRIS. D. SHEFFE 
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Digest of Arguments 
On D. of C. Model Code 


COMPANIES’ STAND OUTLINED 


Fire Insurance Against Rating, Liquida- 
tion, Multiple Line, Examination 
and Other Provisions 


Keen interest is still manifested in the 
outcome of before the 
House of Representatives in Washington 
designed to formulate an insurance code 
for the District of Columbia. This bill 
in its original form was a “model” code 


the measure 


for states prepared by the insurance 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, of which William BroSmith, 


vice-president of the Travelers, is chair- 
man, The opinion prevails that the sub- 
committee of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia will either make 


radical alterations in the wording of the 


House 


bill, or code, or else not report the meas- 
ure out of committee at all. 

In an effort to present to the insur- 
ance business summaries of arguments 
presented both for and against this 
measure during the hearings held re- 
cently in” Washington the following is 
viven herewith: 

The opponents of the bill before the 
committee argued the impossibility and 
impracticability of uniform insurance 
legislation and objected to the use of the 
District of Columbia as a vehicle for 
procuring changes in states, asserting 
that the adoption of this law would lead 
to interference and meddling on the part 
of the District officials with the affairs 
of the states and would result, if suc- 
cessful, in the passage of laws designed 
to produce uniformity rather than to 
meet state conditions 

Opponents also argue that uniformity 
is impracticable of accomplishment by 
reason of the fact that the laws as they 
now exist in all the states have grown 
up to meet the conditions peculiar to 
the states and have received interpreta- 
tion by the courts in the several juris- 
dictions in the light of which interpre 


tations the business is now being con 
ducted 
No Need for Law Advanced 

Proponents of this bill maintain that 
the present law of the District of Co- 
lumbia is archaic and that codification 
through new enactment should be had 
to put the District of Columbia abreast 


of the times legislatively. Against this 
the opponents assert as fundamental 
that laws should be enacted only to pro- 
vide a cure for existing public evils. Nei- 
ther the Superintendent of Insurance nor 
any one else in the hearings, touching 
m the business of insurance as 
ducted in the District of Columbia, 
pointed out any evil to be remedied, any 
trespass to be prevented or any abuse 
to be corrected, and no specific legisla- 
tive need with supporting evils to be 
cured has been asserted by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance or anyone else and 
therefore this bill is unjustified by con 
ditions in the District. 


con 


It is believed that the proponents on 
being met by arguments against a model 
bill will disclaim such purpose and will 
probably proceed by attempting to hav« 


the provisions of this bill in part, at 
least, enacted, seeking to get the stamp 
1 federal legislative approval for what 
it may be worth in other sections, yield 


ing to amendment or redraft. 
The opponents argue that the best 
regulated business is the business that 


regulates itself and point to the expe- 
rience in the District of Columbia, as- 
serting with proof that conditions in the 
District are not legitimately subject to 
complaint; that the rates enjoyed for 
different types of insurance are less; 
that policy provisions are most liberal 
and that expense of present limited su- 
pervision is already higher than in many 
of the states and that the provision at- 


tempted under this law will greatly in- 
crease the expenses of the Department, 
the expenses of rating and probably the 
cost of insurance. 


Liquidation Provisions Opposed 


The proposed legislation provides that 
the courts shall have no discretion in 
the choice of receiver but must appoint 
the superintendent of insurance or dis- 
miss a petition presented, the argument 
advanced in the record of the hearings 
being that such a provision would pre- 
vent the payment of excessive fees to 
an outside liquidator or attorney. To this 
the opponents object to the removal of 
discretion from the courts in matters of 
liquidation as an attack on the judiciary, 
granting that the superintendent might 
be authorized to act as a receiver. 

Opponents object to the denial of the 
right of the court to appoint any other 
receiver and object to the superintendent 
of insurance serving in the capacity of 
a receiver if such authoritv were granted 
without additional bond. They urge that 
to assume by statute that a court of 
competent jurisdiction should be unmind- 
ful of the rights of the policvholders and 
become a party to dissipating the assets 
of a company in liquidation by permit- 
ting excessive fees would be to impugn 
the honor of the courts. 

\ court of competent jurisdiction 
should have the power, weighing particu- 
lar facts before it, in its judgment to 
determine what would best serve the in- 
terests of all the parties, either the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent of insur- 
ance or some other receiver of particu- 
lar qualification and to remove this dis- 
cretion and compel the court to desig- 
nate the superintendent of ‘insurance 
only, is at once an insult to both the 
judgment and the honesty of the judi- 
ciary. They point out under this pro- 
posed provision, the court would be com- 
pelled to turn over to the superintendent 
of insurance the property of a company 
in liauidation, to conduct the business or 
liquidate under his general bond in an 
amount of $10000 while the company 


Sta 


of the 


Georgia Home Insurance Co. 





Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 


Accounts, etc. 








tement 


as of January 1, 


TO MEET CLAIMS arising under 


its po'icies this Company has— 


Surplus to Policyholders _ 1,276,153.39 

Additional Funds 
(Pro Rata Unearned Premiums) 

Reserved for Miscellaneous 


Assets, Cash on hand, Real 
Estate, Investments, etc. $1,910,918.97 


The Georgia Home Insurance Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Wilf.ed Kurth, Pres. 








Robert R. Clark 
U. S. Mor. 
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subject to his actions might have assets 
running into the millions. 


Objections to Rating Provisions 


On the rating section, the opponents 
maintain that conditions in the District 
being so generally favorable from the 
standpoint of cost, such rate control is 
not justified and that by reason of the 
size of the District of Columbia such 
rating control is impracticable, because 
of the lack of a sufficient spread to jus- 
tify the making of rates on local expe- 
rience, pointing out that local experience 
would produce exorbitant rates in many 
instances and inadequate rates in other 
instances. They point out that the bill 
proposed to authorize the superinten- 
dent to order an adjustment of rate on 
an individual risk as well as classes of 
risks and maintain that such authority 
with respect to an individual risk may 
lead to capricious fixing of rates unjus- 
tified by general experience. 

Supervision of rates even if not capri- 
cious in their adjustment would greatly 
add to the rating cost; would greatly 
add to the cost of the insurance depart- 
ment, and would probably so materially 
increase the load as to result in an in- 
crease in rates or an absorption of the 
small companies by the larger. They 
point out that the compulsion in the bill 
with respect to rates would eliminate 
competition for by reason of the ex- 
emption of certain classes of insurers 
there would be discrimination against 
the stock companies in favor of non- 


1930 


$500,000.00 
776,153.39 


404,431.09 


75,000.00 











stock carriers. They point to the Steady 
decline in rates affected through th 
business itself and the competition a 
isting therein and ask that 


: ap & Present 
satisfactory condition be not disturb 
by alleged remedial legislation when ty 


condition exists requiring the remedy, 
Agents’ Qualifications and Residencg 


Opponents of the bill objeci to an a. 
sence of agent qualification rcquiremeny 
and the absence of resident agent's lay 


Against Multiple Provisions 


The opponents argue against th 
classes of insurance permitted to be dom 
by different classes of carriers on th 
ground that the passage of such legisl:. 
tion would put the stamp of federal ap- 
proval on these classes of operation 
many of which combinations are pro- 
hibited by the states. They maintaiy 
that the purpose of such proposed legis. 
lation could only be to gain a feder| 
stamp of approval and the reflex resi 
which might be thereby produced 
state statutes. 

They justify this argument by the 
statement that all of the classes nr. 
posed are possible under the present lay 
of the District in the manner and form 
proposed in this statute without the pas. 
sage of this legislation. 


Costly Examinations 


Opponents object to the authority pro- 
posed to be granted for examination of 
companies at the expense of the con:- 
pany, resident and non-resident, with 
traveling expenses at the will of the su- 
perintendent, maintaining that no injus- 
tice or insecurity has resulted from ac- 
cepting the examinations of home states 
and that this is an added burden which 
should not be visited on the companies. 
The opponents object also to the fed- 
eral stamp of approval being placed 
upon mutual companies entering the 
surety business, pointing out that mutual 
companies may do such business under 
the present absences of law and main- 
taining that this legislation can only be 
sought for the purpose of reflex action 
in the several states and with the Treas- 
ury Department. 





British Premiums 


The total amount of fire premi- 
ums of the British companies is ap- 
proximately $300,000,000, of which 
$225,000,000 are obtained in foreign 
countries. ; 

In Spain the British companies 
take about one-sixth of the total | 
fire premiums. The total casualty 
premiums of the British companies | 
are about $300,000,000, of which | 
$200,000,000 came from abroad. The 
income in marine insurance is about 
$90,000,000. In these calculations 
Lloyd’s premiums estimated at | 
about $100,000,000 are not included. | 

; ed 








CZECH RISKS TRANSFERRED 


The Czechoslovakian Ministries of the 
Interior, of Finance and of Justice have 
agreed to the transfer of all insurances 
in the Frankfort General with Czecho- 
slovakian citizens or persons permanent: 
ly residing in Czechoslovakia to the 
Merkur Insurance Co. of Prague. The 
essential regulations are being published 


by the Merkur in the newspapers. After 
the general transfer has be 
the company will also get in 
each individual policyholder 


n effected 
touch with 
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CThe Surgical instrument floater covers doctors’ 
instruments and apparatus wherever they may be. 
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AL Lo warer oa tn 
ies of the 


sre The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 
Czecho- THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ey’ AMERICAN EaG te FirE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE ComPANY OF DELAWARE 
m4. ERNEST STURM Chairmen of the Boards 


. . ‘ A / 7. - J 4 
Eighty Maiden Lane, on PAUL L HAID President Ss New York ,N.Y. 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
effected ERNEST STURM Chouman of the Boord 
‘uch with WADE FETZER President 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO nN, MONTREAL 
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Asks Agents to Help 
in Co-Operating to 
Regulate Commissions 
WOULD CUT EXCESSIVE COSTS 
G. C. Long, Phoenix Vice-President, 


Says Producers Can Thus Aid to 
Reduce Acquisition Costs 








Hopes that local agents may co-oper- 
ate among themselves to regulate and 
limit the commissions received by them 
were expressed by George C. Long, Jr., 
vice-president of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, in addressing the Insurance Board 
of Cleveland last Saturday night. He 
said that the willingness of agents to ac- 
cept the excessive commissions offered 
by some companies for business was a 
temptation to continue this method of 
acquiring premiums and also tended to 
bring into insurance a great number of 
outsiders, unqualified but eager to grab 
off what commissions they could while 
the fun lasted. 

\lr. Long said that this suggestion was 
not without precedent and may ultimate- 
ly be the only practical means of secur- 
ing full co-operation from the fire >o1i- 
panies in the curing of local ills. 

“The higher we build the acquisition 
cost,” said Mr. Long, “the more vulner- 
able our business becomes to competi- 
tion from the mutuals and reciprocals, 
who are more aggressive today than ever 
before in our history. If, moreover, as 
scems likely, the insurance departments 
of the various Sfates continue to plac 
a finger upon our acquisition cost as an 
excessive element in the make-up of th: 
rate, and demand that some way be 
found to bring down the controllable 
items of such cost, proper protection of 
the interests of our producers requires 
that the scale of agency compensation 
can then be shown as sound and reason- 
abie, 

Non-Uniformity of Commissions 

“The American local agent is compen- 
sated by a percentage allowance of the 
premium that he collects. That such al- 
lowance is not uniform throughout is a 
subject of much speculation and recur 
rent criticism on the part of the unini 
tiated. Broadly speaking, uniform al- 
lowances are maintained, where consis- 
tent with law, by contro!ling company 
organizations in the several regional sec- 


tions of the country, and such differ- 
ences as exist between the commission 
limits observed in those sections are a 
matter of historical development pecu- 


liar to the locality... 

“As distinguished from maior 
divisions of so-called ordinary territory. 
we have a limited number of excepted 
citics, Where through the years comne- 
tition between companies has pushed 
commissions to a controlled point higher 
than ordinary limits, or in a few cases, 
entirely out of hand. Were the agents 
in these excepted localities collecting and 
keeping for themselves the full commis- 
sion received by them, it might well bx 
charged that too large a part of the pre- 
mium dollar paid by the assured is find- 
ing its way into the pockets of the sales- 
man 

“A casual review 
that the higher 
rests upon a 


these 


will suffice 
commission allowance 
‘first cost’ commission to 
solicitor or broker, which leaves for the 
agent a net commission return little, if 
iny, higher than that enjoved by his fel- 
low in ordinary territory. And vet, the 
mere existence of these local commission 
peaks is an unwholesome thing for our 
common interests. They are a constant 
target for the critic of fire insurance 
sts, a f unrest to agents in 
ordinary territory, a multiplier of agen- 
cies, good, bad and indifferent, in locali- 
ties where they exist. and a subiect of 
present inquiry by the insurance com- 
rs themselves 
Co-operation of Agents Essential 
“Why should T, in answer to your hos- 
pitable invitation, exhibit the question- 
ible taste of discussing the tender sub- 
ject of agency commissions? TI do so, 
because of my settled con- 


to show 


source ol 


mission 


entlemen, 


viction, that local agents and the organi- 


zations to which they subscribe, can no 
longer afford to refuse their fair share 
in the settlement burden of this vital 
question. 

“Because of our competitive abuses, 
and, literally to save us from ourselves, 
the states have taken an active hand in 
the regulation or limitation of our pre- 
inium rates, thus far leaving to us what 
we claim to be the right of private con- 
tract between ourselves. But when we 
reflect that the agency commission is the 
largest single item among what are 
termed the controllable elements of in- 
surance cost, and admitting, as we must, 
the inability of the companies without 
co-operation from their salesmen to con- 
trol this item, it is high time for .the 
\merican agency system to ask itself 
whither we are drifting, and what, if 
any, part it can take in turning the cur- 
rent, 

“There are many weaknesses, incon- 
sistencies and even evils in the business 
that can be properly laid at the door of 
the companies. In their struggle for 
premiums, and yet more premiums, they 
have done and continue to do many 
things that are prejudicial to what seem 
the vested rights of the local producer. 
Your own local board, which happens +o 
be one of the strongest in the land, was 
designed for the double purpose of keep- 
ing order among its members, and pro- 


tecting your local interests against the 
depredations of marauding companies. 
The one element of enduring strength 
that I see to be missing in your organi- 
zation framework is an unselfish and far 
seeing provision for the regulation of 
your own commission.” 





GREENSBURG LOCAL BOARD 





New Agents’ Association in Pennsyl- 
vania Formed; G. E. Wright Presi- 
dent; to Tackle Credit Problem 

The local fire and casualty agents of 
Greensburg, Pa., organized the Greens- 
burg Association of Insurance Agents at 
a dinner meeting held at the Elks’ Club 
on February 28. This new local board 
‘is a co-extensive branch of the Penn- 
sylvania and the National Associations of 
Insurance Agents. In addition to the 
usual purposes of local, state and na- 
tional co-operation with other organized 
agents for the good of the business, a 
special purpose of this board is to set 
up a credit control system. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, G. E. Wright (Greensburg 
Realty Co.); vice-president, Thomas Ed- 
wards (Edwards & Edwards), and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Welty M..Dom. Execu- 
tive committee: Kenneth H. Bair, F. 
Murray Campbell, Bert Faust, C. J. 


—= 
Shoemaker (R. E. Co. of Greensburg 
G. C. Watt (Watt & McDowell), © 

Manager Frank D. Moses of th 
Pennsylvania Association was present , 
assist in the organization meeting ani 
had_previously done membership Work 
in Greensburg. At a preliminary meet. 
ing three weeks ago, when it was def. 
nitely decided to organize a4 boar 
President J. Donald Porter and Seer. 
tar¥ James Laughlin of the Connells, 
Association, went to Greensburg to tj 
of the system their board is using ty 
improve credit conditions and collection 
and other benefits of their organizatio, 
work. 





FULTON FIRE STATEMENT 

The Fulton Fire, which the Hanoye 
Fire organized last year as a running 
mate, presents its annual statement. The 
assets amount to $1,561,259. As the com. 
pany had no liabilities at the end of 
1929 except its capital of $500,000, i 
shows a net surplus of $1,016,259. 





J. M. WALLER IMPROVED 


Virginia friends of Jesse M. Waller, 
assistant secretary of the Aetna (Fire) 
formerly Virginia state agent, is recu- 
perating from an operation for removal 
of his appendix which he underwent re 
cently in Hartford. 











The Pilot 


ASSETS 
Government Bonds 


Public Utility Bonds............. 
Miscellaneous Bonds 
Railroad Stocks .......... 
Public Utility Stocks. 
Bank Stocks ............. 


Cash in Banks...... 
Other Assets - 
Interest accrued 


Increase in Assets .. .. .. 
$1,628,463.37 





State and Municipal Bonds... 
Railroad Bonds ......................:... 


Miscellaneous Stocks . 


A. F. Sadler, Vice-President and Secretary 


Reinsurance Company 


of New York 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1929 


$ 674,000.00 


... 214,360.00 WOUTOMCOS anon. $1,371,174.44 

ee Reserve for losses...................--- 278,965.00 

ee 527,300.00 Reserve for Contingencies......... 120,000.00 

322,308.00 Reserve for Taxes...............-.----- 20,000.00 
801,268.00 edie, 

(36786400 Cee 86,000.00 





$4,290,169.17 
720,746.70 
143,457.36 
28,276.70 


$5,182,649.93 


Surplus 








Increase in Surplus . .. .. 


Carl Schreiner, President 


Reserve to cover unexpired re- 


Capital fully paid........................ 


LIABILITIES 


1,500,000.00 
1,837,510.49 





$5.182.649.93 








$903,215.36 


Office: Pennsylvania Building, 225 West 34th Street, New York 


G. Aschermann, Vice-President and Treasurer 


REINSURANCE OF FIRE, MARINE AND ALLIED LINES 
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Latest Skyscrapers in 
N. Y. Insurance District 


—_—_ 


No. 1 CEDAR. STREET BUILDING 





Tenants Include Mosenthal & Son, Hart- 
wig Moss, H. M. Friedman & Co., Har- 
ris & Solomon, and Goldsmith & Freund 





The impressive new office building at 


No. 1 Cedar street, New York City, 
which w opened last Saturday, will 
house several well-known insurance of- 
fces, including one of the oldest broker- 


ave firms in New York, H. Mosenthal 


& Son; a branch office of Hartwig Moss 
\oency, Ltd., of New Orleans; Henry 
M. Friedman & Co., Harris & Solomon 
and Goldsmith & Freund. 

There are entrances at No. 102 Maiden 
Lane as well as on No. 1 Cedar street 
in this 1 twenty-three-story building. 
Horace S. Ely &.Co., who are acting as 
representatives of the owners, say that 
a number of prominent law and com- 
mercial arms as well as several certi- 
fied public accountants have also engaged 
suites. 

H. Mosenthal & Son will likely move 
about March 15 from their present lo- 
cation No. 1 Liberty street where 
they have been for the past fifteen years. 
This firm was founded in 1868 by Her- 


mann Rosenthal, an uncle of the pres- 


ent president of the firm, Walter J. 
Rosentl The founder died in 1913 
and his son, P. J. Rosenthal, who suc- 
ceeded him and was with the firm for 


over th rty-five 
Thomas 
He has 
His son, 


years, died in 1924. 
M. Sweeney is vice-president. 
been with the firm for years. 
Thomas W. Sweeney, is sec- 


retary and handles the life insurance de- 
partment. The treasurer is Claud E. 
Stearns who has been with the firm for 


more than twenty-one: years. 

The branch service office of the Hart- 
wig Moss Agency, Ltd, of New Or- 
leans will move tomorrow from No. 100 
Maiden Lane. This office, which is in 
charge of Harry S. Moragas, acts as 
New York and Eastern representative 
for the main office in New Orleans. one 
of the largest insurance agencies of the 
South. There are Hartwig Moss repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities of the 
country. The New York office was es- 
tablished in 1921. 


Friedman Firm Moved 


Henry M. Friedman & Co. which 
moved into the new building Monday, 
occupies large offices on the eighth floor. 
This firm dates from 1905 when it was 
founded by Mr. Friedman who incor- 
porated it in 1915. The office was then 
established at No. 25 Broad street. 
Eleven years ago the firm moved to No. 
9 William street where they stayed 
until their recent change. Joseph Price, 
lormer manager of Huff, Dreyer & Co., 
joined the Friedman firm in 1919 as sec- 
retary and office manager. 

The Solomon & Harris organization, 
established in 1920 by its present man- 
agers, Abraham Harris and J. S. Solo- 
mon, will move in April from their 
Present quarters at No. 80 Maiden Lane. 
S. M. Zeitlin, who has been in the in- 
suranc: business seventeen years, joined 
this firm as a member in 1921, It han- 
(les a general brokerage business in- 


cluding considerable life insurance pro- 
duction, chiefly for the Equitable So- 
riety 

An ther No. 80 Maiden Lane office, 
that Goldsmith & Freund, will also 
ve their present quarters in the 
Spring Both Max Goldsmith and Ju- 
Jus 1). Freund, who founded this firm 
in 1920, have been in the insurance busi- 
ness tor thirty-five years. They also do 
¥e ms lerable life insurance business for 
he Fuitable Society. 

a bhi reinsurance denartment of the 
ners] Fire Association of Paris will 
establish offices on the nineteenth floor 
of tl new building the latter part of 
his 1 onth. The office will be in charge 
t H. \farshall Robertson, who has been 
ape ted in charge of the comrany’s 
reins 


urance operations. A more detailed 


account of this new appointment appears 
in another story in this issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 


MEETING ON COMMISSIONS 








Commissioner’s Special Committee to 
Meet in Chicago on April 4 With 
Other Commissioners 

Commissioner Charles D. Livingston 
of Michigan announced this week that 
he has called a meeting of the commis- 
sioners’ convention special committee to 
investigate commission costs for April 7 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Mr. Livingston heads the committee 
which has recently sent out to the vari- 
ous carriers questionnaires regarding the 








BOSTON 


commissions paid on all classes of busi- 
ness and in all territories. 

The commissioner said that the execu- 
tive committee of the convention will 
also be in session in Chicago at the same 
time, together, perhaps, with several oth- 
er of the commissioners’ committees, 
making possible, if advisable, an inter- 
change of information in regard to the 
findings of the committee probing the 
commission angle of acquisition costs. 

Mr. Livingston said he had received 
no word recently as to the number of 
completed questionnaires sent in to the 
committee’s secretary in New York. He 
indicated, however, that considerable in- 
formation should be available by the date 
for the committee meeting. 


TAKES OVER E. R. HUNT & CO. 
Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co. of Philadel- 
phia have taken over the brokerage bus- 
iness of the old firm-of-E.R. Hunt & 
Co. following the-recent death of Clif- 
ford R. Hunt. This business was estab- 
lished over fifty years®ago by E. R. 
Hunt and carried om by fis sofi juntil 
the latter’s demise. The firm Will be 
liquidated as promptly as possibte; 





Kearney, In,,secretary’ of the 
Sun, and Miss Fdith “Vigla® Gardiner 
were married at RosedaTté, Long Island, 
last Saturday, March 1, and have gone 
to Miami, Fla., on their honeymoon. 
They will be gone for several weeks. 





OLD-FASHIONED 


Perhaps some people look upon us as old-fashioned and 
deliberate in our movements. But our figures of growth at 
the end of each year show that we are sound and pro- 
gressive. What we do, we do constructively, to help our 
agents increase their premium income. 


With the aid of our seasoned field men, our Advertising 
Department personnel, and our business-building maga- 
zine THE ACCELERATOR, we are building up our busi- 


ness with our agents on the solid foundation of service. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of THE ACCELER- 
ATOR and a complete letter concerning our thoroughly 
developed methods of doing business. Write for it. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 KILBY 


STREET, 


BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Lloyd’s Policies 


(Continued from Page 1) 


benefits are the inclusion of storm and 
tempest damage to buildings in excess 
of the first £5, the deletion of the limit 
of 5% of the sum insured for similar 
damage to the contents, and the in- 
crease of the third party and property 
owners’ indemnity from £250 to £500— 
exclusive of legal costs which are also 
recoverable. In addition, cover is now 
granted in respect of damage to build- 
ings or contents by the impact of ve- 
hicles or animals, the explosion of boil- 
ers is specifically included, the riots 
clause has been amplified and the con- 
tents of outbuildings and domestic of- 
fices not of massive construction are 
covered against fire, explosion, burglary, 
and theft. 

The “contents” policy provides that 
in the event of the removal of the in- 
sured property to a furniture deposi- 
tory the underwriters are to be notified 
within seven days. Failure to comply 
with this requirement automatically lim- 
its their liability to 15% of the sum in- 
sured. Scarcely an unreasonable condi- 
tion. It is interesting to find that 

loyd’s are able to issue a policy of this 
kind at lower rates of premium than 
those charged by the insurance offices 
for similar cover. 


Renewal Receipts 


In an entirely different direction the 
non-marine market at Lloyd’s is also 
making an endeavor to overcome one of 
the inherent defects of its composition 
by the adoption of a system of renewal 
receipts. It has always been a custom 
when a policy has expired for an en- 
tirely fresh document to be prepared. 
With a view to saving unnecessary labor 
and increasing the ease with which busi- 
ness can be transacted it is now pro- 
posed to issue a receipt for the pre- 
mium extending the contract for a fur- 
ther period of twelve months, as is done 
in the case of an insurance company. 


For the time being the arrangement is 
to be limited in its application to pri- 
vate house insurances. The hope is ex- 
pressed, however, that it may prove pos- 
sible to extend the system to other forms 
of policy, but it is obvious that this must 
have its limitations. 

A Lloyd’s policy always bears the 
names of the underwriters accepting the 
risk, which may vary in number from 
two or three to many hundreds accord- 
ing to the nature and extent of the in- 
surance. In cases where large amounts 
are involved a “receipt” would be likely 
to form a very bulky document. A fur- 
ther difficulty is that the names com- 
prising a large syndicate frequently 
change from year to year owing to the 
death or retirement of members of the 
syndicate. or to the inclusion of new 
names. So soon as any such alteration 
occurs the receipt becomes in effect a 
new contract, and instead of the ordi- 
nary receipt stamp being sufficient it at 
once becomes liable to the full revenue 
duty. In the case of the bigger syn- 
dicates consisting of many members, al- 
terations take place nearly every year, 
and the possibility of their being able to 
sign a receipt under a twopenny stamp 
would seem to be a remote one. 





CO-OPERATIVE N. H. AD 


The Manchester, N. H., Fire and Cas- 
ualty Association, Alexis F. Bisson, 
president, recently ran an advertisement 
in the local daily paper, advising the 
public of the new property damage lim- 
its for automobile insurance. This no- 
tice was signed by all of the members. 
Leo Seguin of the Standard Accident 
office in Boston was a recent speaker be- 
fore the club at the monthly meeting. 





STEBBINS TO ADDRESS AGENTS 


Herbert Cobb Stebbins of Denver. 
president of the National Association of 
Fire Insurance General Agents, will be 
a speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Louisiana Insurance Society (local 
agents’ body) at Lake Charles on April 8. 








Statement 


of the 


New Brunswick Fire Insurance Co. 
as of January 1, 1930 





To MEET CLAIMS arising under its pol- 
icies this Company has— 


Cash Capital 

Net Surplus 

Surplus to Policyholders 
Additional Funds 


(Pro Rata Unearned Premiums) 


for Miscellaneous ° 
Accounts, etc. 


Assets Cash on hand, 


Real Estate, Investments, etc. 


Reserved 


The New Brunswick Fire Insurance Co. 


$1,000,000.00 


2,564,463.34 


$4,883 ,768.44 


1,564,453.34 


1,408,719.00 





160,000.00 





New Brunswick, N. J. 
Wilfred Kurth, Pres. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE GOVERNOR 





Looks as if Next One May Be an Insur- 
ance Man; Those Mentioned 
as Possibilities 


New Hampshire seems in a fair way 
to have an insurance man for Governor 
after the first of next year. The lead- 
ing Republican candidate is Arthur P. 
Morrill, president of the State Fire of 
Concord, while another candidate men- 
tioned for the same party nomination is 
Robert J. Merrill of Concord, secretary 
of the United Life & Accident. Now 
comes Frederick E. Small of Rochester 
as the only Democratic candidate in the 
field. Mr. Small is the proprietor of a 
large insurance agency in Rochester. He 
has served that city as mayor, and has 


been the minority leader in the New 
Hampshire house of representatives for 
several sessions. He will probably be 
unopposed for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. The latter party elects a Gov- 
ernor about once in ten years. Some 
say Mr. Small has a good chance this 
year. 





TUTTLE HEADS OIL ASS’N 


C. R. Tuttle, general manager of the 
Western department of the Insurance 
Co. of North America, was re-elected 
president of the Oil Insurance Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting in Chicago. 
The other officers are: Vice-Presidents, 
J. A. Campbell, Home of New York, and 
H. A. Clark, Firemen’s of Newark, and 
secretary-treasurer, George H. Bell, Na- 
tional of Hartford. 





SOUTHERN FIRE AGENTS 
The Southern Fire of New York has 
appointed the Myers Corp. at Norfolk, 
Va., and J. J. Akers & Co. at Char- 
lotte, N. C., as general agents for those 
districts. 


GEO. A. HAMILTON’S NEW POST 


George A. Hamilton of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters is resign- 
ing on March 31 to become special agent 
for the Northwestern National of Mil- 
waukee for the New York City subur- 
ban field. Mr. Hamilton will have his 
headquarters with John B. Faatz, met- 
ropolitan manager, and_ will supervise 
business production in Queens, Nassau. 
Suffolk, Westchester, Rockland and 
Richmond counties. Mr. Hamilton is 
well known among insurance men here 
_ aso of the Insurance Square 

ub. 





CHRISTIANIA GEN’L FIGURES 

The United States branch of the 
Christiania General of Oslo, Norway, 
which does a fire reinsurance business 
under the management of J. M. Wenn- 
strom of this city, now has admitted as- 
sets amounting to $4.191.920. This is a 
decrease of nearly $800,000 from last 
year’s figures. The unearned premium 
reserve is $1.851.398. This is a reduc- 
tion of over $1.000,000 for the year and, 
as other liabilities were also reduced, 
the surplus shows a gain of over $445,- 

The surplus is now $1,822,551. 





Rate Regulation 


(Continued from Page 25) 


of protection to the policyholder of the 
District of Columbia. 

If the situation in the District of Co- 
lumbia has not produced any disadvan- 
tage to the public or abuses by compa- 
nies, and if, on the contrary the policy 
contracts are just, fair and liberal, re- 
sulting in a minimum of litigation and 
a cost for insurance paid by the public 
uniformly lower than that paid by the 
public of any other jurisdiction, the ques- 
tion cannot be evaded as to what justi- 
fication is there found for the enactment 
of legislation as is proposed, opponents 
of the District of Columbia bill argued. 
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Z1st Annual Statement 


i National Liberty Insurance Company 


of America 


JANUARY Ist, 1930 





























ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Stocks - - - - = $21,564,773.50 Capital - - - - - - - = $10,000,000.00 
Loans on Bond & Mortgage - - 1,489,000.00 Premium Reserve - - - - -  10,366,639.59 
Cash.and Call Loans - - - - 6,213,746.81 Reserve for Losses - 2 - - 1,147,939.00 

Premiums in Course of Collection 2,148,626.92 Reserve for Taxes and other Lia- 
Interest Accrued - - - = = 81,734.97 bilities - - - - - - = = 875,000.00 
Real Estate - - - - + = = 1,757.80 Net Surplus - - - - - = = 9,110,061.41 
peoearincin $31,499,640.00 $31,499,640.00 


Surplus to Policy Holders, $19,110,061.41 — Losses Paid Since Organization, $83,000,000.00 





5th hsiend Statement 


The Baltimore American Insurance Company 


of New York 
JANUARY Ist, 1930 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Bonds.and Stocks - - - - - $4,876,892.68 Capital - - - - -.- - - = $1,000,000.00 
Loans on Bond & Mortgage - = 120,000.00 Premium Reserve -: Zs a e3 ie 2,436,823.86 
yey fea oar sy ee he parte Reserve for Losses - - - - - 269,011.00 
Premiums in course of Collection 535,284.79 — for Taxes and other Lia- - 161,000.00 
Interest Accrued - - - - - = 17,651.20 ~ sya. A pea ole lo snenet 
wees So ae a ee 40,005.00 Net Surplus - - - - - - = 3,090;222.31 

pee OY -$6,957,057.17 $6,957,057 .17 


- Surplus to Policy Holders, $4,090,222.3I — Losses Paid Since Organization, $4,000,000.00 





22nd Annual Statement 


Peoples. National Fire Insurance Company 


of Delaware 

| Aa tt hehe JANUARY Ist, 1930 

bz . ' ASSETS | Us ok LIABILITIES 

Bonds and Stocks -: -. - “s © $3,376,190.00 Capital» - - - ~~ =. - -> $1,000,000.00 
Loans on Bond & Mortgage - - 15,000.00 Premium Reserve. - - - = - _ 1,887,928.85 

| Cash and Call Loans -*- - - 524,177.59 Reserve for Losses. - -- - - 204,127.00 
Premiums in. course of Collection 361,503.02 Reserve for Taxés and. other Lia- 
Interest Accrued and Rents - - 5,652.70: - bilities: - - - - - ----- 125,000.00 
Real Estate - - - + + = = 82,147.90! Net Surplus - - - - - - - +°3;147,615.36 
EAMES SEINE $4,364,671.21, $4,364,671.21 


Surplus to Policy WibAdien, $2,147,615.36 — Losses Paid Since Organization $12,000,000.00 
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Summary Of Testimony Delivered 
At Texas Commission Order Trial 





Several Local Companies and Local Agents’ Association 
Supported Stand of Commissioners and Outside Com- 
panies That Commissions Should Be Regulated 
By PRICE K. JOHNSON, Editor 


Cravens, Dargan & Co. “Review” 


Due to the fact that the anti-trust laws 
of Texas prevent fire companies admitted 
there to band together for commission 
and rate regulation, the order of the 
courts there upholding the right of the 
Board of Insurance Commissioners to fix 
a reasonable rate of compensation to local 
agents was received with satisfaction last 
week in this part of the country. A sum- 
mary of the court’s decision appeared 
then in these columns. Following is a de- 
scription of the trial as presented by 
Price K. Johnson, editor of the “Review,” 
published by Cravens, Dargan & Co., 
Texas managers for a large number of 
insurance companies. 

A full week was consumed by the 
taking of evidence in the case of the 
Commercial Standard Insurance of Dal- 
las against the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners, protesting an order of the 
board which became effective May 1, 
1929, limiting commissions to be paid by 
fire insurance companies to local agents 
to 20%. The order applied alike to all 
fire insurance companies doing business 
in Texas, but was contested by three, 
the Commercial Standard mentioned 
above, the Gulf Insurance Co. and the 
Utility Insurance Co., all of Dallas. It 
was also contested by the Atlantic In- 
surance Co. of Dallas, organized in 1929, 
and not yet in operation. The plaintiffs 
were represented by General M. : 
Crane of the firm of Crane & Crane, 
Dallas, and R. W. Mayo, Dallas. 


Nine Local Companies Uphold Board 


The Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers was defended by Assistant Attorney 
General Dewey Lawrence. He was as- 
sisted in the conduct of the case by 
Wright Morrow, of King, Wood & Mor- 
row, Houston, who was employed by 
nine Texas fire insurance companies 
which are supporting the board. These 
nine companies are: Trinity Fire. Great 
States. and Industrial, all of Dallas; 
American General, National, National 
Standard Fire, Fidelity American, and 
Security Union, all of Houston; Security 
National of Galveston, and Western Na- 
tional of San Antonio. 

The plaintiffs in the suit, all Dallas 
fire insurance companies, contended that 
the order is unreasonable, and that the 
board had no authority or power to fix 
local agents’ commissions, because it is 
a matter of contract, which they have 
the right to decide for themselves. They 
charged that the order was unconstitu- 
tional because it deprived the compa- 
nies of their rights without due process 
of law, and that it was discriminatory 
against the Texas insurance companies 
and favorable to the foreign companies. 

The board maintained the position 
throughout the triai that the order fix- 
ing local agents’ commissions was a rea- 
sonable and necessary exercise of au- 
thority vested in the board: that at the 
time the order was entered there had 
been constantly increasing cost of fire 
insurance commissions paid to local 
agents out of the insurance premiums 
paid by the public; that the board be- 
lieved it absolutely necessary to control 
local agents’ commissions, which both 
sides testified was the largest single item 
of expense in the make-up of the pre- 
mium rate fixed by the board. in order 
to prevent the ultimate insolvency of 
companies or a higher and higher cost 
to the insuring public, or to prevent a 
rate war which was impending and 





threatening to demoralize the insurance 
business of the state and ultimately to 
make the cost of protection higher to 
the public. The board claims that hav- 
ing the power to fix maximum premium 
rates which the public pays for insur- 
ance protection, it must control the local 
agent’s commissions, and that unless it 
has the power to fix that element of ex- 
pense, the power to fix the premium is 
of no effect. 
Expense Ratios High 

T. R. Mansfield, secretary of the Gulf 
Insurance Co., testified that the com- 
bined expense ratio of the three plain- 
tiffs in 1928 was only 35%; but later, 
under cross-examination, showed that 
this estimate was taken from a premium 
classification statement, representing 
premiums written and losses paid; and 
stated that according to the sworn state- 
ment of financial condition filed with the 
chairman of the board, the expense ratio 
on net premiums was 45%. 

. E. Earnest, vice-president of the 
Commercial Standard, testified also to 
the low expense ratio of the three 
plaintiffs, but admitted that according to 
the sworn financial statement of the 
Commercial Standard its net fire pre- 
miums in 1928 were $104,000, against 
which it paid agent’s commissions of 
$49.000, although he claimed that this 
ficure. was a “palpable error.” He also 
admitted other expenses on top of 
agent’s commissions, which would run 
the total expense ratio of the Commer- 
cial Standard in 1928 to about 56% of 
premiums written. Plaintiffs testified 
that their business had been growing 
rapidly and that their expense ratio did 
not therefore reflect the true condition 
from an earned premium standpoint. 

R. B. Cousins, Tr., chairman of the 
board at the time the order was issued. 
testified to the reasons and necessity for 
the order and as to its purposes. 

Edward Wright. vice-president and 
manager of the Industrial Insurance Co. 
of Dallas. testified that before the 
board’s. order was issued his agents were 
asking him for an increased scale of 
commission, but these requests had 
ceased since the order. He also testi- 
fied that since the board’s order became 
effective, fire insurance rates in Texas 
have been reduced by a substantial fie- 
ure, which he estimated to be $1.500 000. 

G. S. Yeargan, secretary of the Trin- 
itv Fire of Dallas, testified that he con- 
sidered the order reasonable and neces- 
sary, and that his company was abiding 
by it strictly. 

Testimony on Rate Changes 

T. R. Mansfield, secretary of the Gulf. 
testified that the net result of rate 
amendments made by the board in No- 
vember and January was to increase the 
cost of insurance to the public by about 
$300.000 per year. 

Gus S. Wortham. - president of the 
American Central of Houston, testified 
that his company was abiding by the 
order. which he considered necessary 
and reasonable. He further testified that 
in his opinion the rate amendments ef- 
fective in November and in Februarv. 
resulted in a reduction of about $200,000 
per year in premiums. 

Local agents from over the state, in- 
cluding Harry I. Maxson, Dallas Smith 
and R. W. Thompson. all of Dallas. G. S. 
Edwards of Beaumont. -W. Tucker 
Blaine of Houston, Fred L. Burton of 


Galveston, C. S. Fitzhugh of Waco, and 
Charles L. Duncan of Mount Pleasant, 
president of the Texas Local Agents As- 
sociation, testified that they considered 
the order reasonable and necessary, and 
stated that they were following it be- 
cause they believed it stabilized business, 
afforded them a fair and reasonable re- 
muneration for their services as local 
agents, and prevented a chaotic condi- 
tion of the local insurance agents of 
Texas. 

Many of them testified that 20%, the 
figure fixed by the board’s order, is all 
that in their opinion the public should 
be required to pay for local agent’s 
services; a few of them, with definite 
figures to quote, show that the expenses 
of their agency were approximately 10% 
of their premium income, leaving the 
other 10% as income for the owners of 
the agency. They also testified that 
when high local agency commissions are 
paid, they are divided with brokers and 
solicitors. 

Agents Strongly Behind Commissioners 


Charles L. Duncan stated to the re- 
porter that on a poll of insurance agents 
in Texas inquiring as to whether thev 
were supporting the order of the board, 
the result was more than three to one 
in favor of the order, showing that the 
agents were supporting it in this ratio. 

Other local agents from over the state, 


including A. P. Cunningham of Dallas, : 


Walter E. Simms of Austin. P. L. Mc- 
David of San Antonio. and C. M. Brown 
of Garland, declared that their agencies 
had made large profits for their com- 
panies, with loss ratios running as low 
as 18% over a period of years; that thev 
believed that their services were worth 
more than.those of the ordinary agent, 
that thev felt the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners had no right to restrict 
their privilege of bargaining with the 
companies’ for their services, and that 
they were in the local agency husiness 
for what they could make out of it and 
hence resented any attempt to limit their 
income. . 





INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE 


British Company Restricts 1929 Premium 
Income; Preliminary Results 
Not Bad 

Particular interest attaches to the ac- 
counts of the Indemnity Mutual Ma- 
rine of England. The procedure of re- 
stricting the premium income continues 
to have favorable results, and the claims 
settled on the 1928 account at £184,954, 
out of a balance of £262,754, compare 
with £322,395, out of £357,642, on account 
of 1927. The resulting credit balance 
of £77,800, which has been transferred 
to underwriting suspense account (in- 
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Warren, 


creasing it to £162,697), compares with 
a figure of £35,246 for 1927. 

The premium income, following a fall 
of £172,000 in 1928, is further reduced 


by £80,000 to £378,231. Out of this sum 
claims settled, at £131,836, amount to 
34.9%, against 35.3%, while expenses are 
rather higher, at 9%, against 7.3%. Al- 
though the underwriting account for 
1929 so far presents a satisfactory ap- 
pearance, it must be remembered that 
claims resulting from the heavy losses 
at the end of the year may not be fully 
realized for some time to come. 
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What Germanic Did In 
Its First Year 


CLOSE TO MILLION PREMIUMS 








Co. Loss Ratio of 21.17%; In 26 States; 
Will Enter Dominion 
of Canada 





The Germanic concluded its first year 
of operation with a premium income of 
$982,787 and a loss record of 21.17%. Its 
assets are $3,000,000 and its surplus on 
December 31 was $1,079,000. In his an- 
nual report President Norman T. Rob- 
ertson said to stockholders: 

“It is and has been the aim of the 
management during the first year of the 
company’s operation to secure all of the 
profitable business it can fairly assimi- 
late without undue depletion of the sur- 
plus for reserve requirements and with- 
out incurring abnormal expense for com- 
missions or traveling representatives. 

“Our net premium income was $982,- 
786.76, which very nearly approaches the 
$1,000,000 anticipated for the first year. 
Our losses amounted to $207,517.77, being 
21.17% on a written incurred basis. 

“Our operations are now being car- 
ried on satisfactorily in twenty-six states 
and the District of Columbia through 
342 local agencies, and arrangements are 
now being made for entering one addi- 
tional state, Georgia, and the Dominion 
of Canada. The company is fully staffed 
both as to office and field, and, therefore, 
in a position to handle a substantially 
larger business as its premium income 
grows. 

“The expense ratio of 54.89% has been 
high during the first year because of 
necessary starting-up expenses, the pur- 
chase of furniture and fixtures, maps, 
stationery, supplies, and a fairly exten- 
sive advertising campaign. These ex- 
penses are in part non-recurring and 
the ratio is proportionately reduced as 
premium income grows. 

“Our finance committee has invested 
the company’s capital and surplus in di- 
versified securities of intrinsic soundness 
which promise enhancement in value. A 
detailed list of investments accompanies 
this report. Based on the market clos- 
ing prices of December 31, the company’s 
security holdings showed a depreciati 
from purchase price of $160,733.55. This 
depreciation, however, has been reduced 
at this date to $57,188.39. Full advan- 
tage was taken of the prevailing high 
money rates during the year 1929, the 
major part of the capital funds being 
kept liquid and employed on call and 
time loans, from which source the com- 
pany derived an income of more than 
$70,000: The total income from interest 
and dividends for the year 1929 amount- 
ed to $142,473.98, which is equivalent to 
a return of 5.7% on the paid-in capital 
and surplus.” 


DEATH OF J. W. COLEMAN | 
J. W. Coleman, one of the oldest in- 
surance men in northern Indiana and 
for many years prominent in business 
affairs of Warsaw, died recetly follow- 
ing a heart attack. He was eighty years 
of age. In 1877 he and his brother moved 
to Warsaw, opened an insurance busi- 
ness there and became important, fac- 

tors in the business life of the city. 


C. D. BABCOCK’S NEW POST 

C. D. Babcock, who resigned a_ few 
weeks ago as advertising and publicity 
manager of the Fireman’s Fund com- 
panies in San Francisco, has joined the 
staff of the “Pacific Underwriter,” a bi- 
weekly insurance newspaper published in 
San Francisco. This publication is af- 
filiated with the “National Underwriter.” 


HAIL COMPANIES’ DIVIDENDS 

Last year was bad for hail business 
in Germany generally but the following 
companies, nevertheless, are proposing to 
pay dividends as follows: Koelnische 
Hagel (Cologne Hail) 9% as in 1928, 
Union Hail 10% as in 1928 and the Ber- 
lin Hagel Assekuranz 6% as against 9% 
in 1928. 














LIABLE FOR SOOT DAMAGE 





Nebraska Court Reverses Decision, Hold- 
ing Insurer Liable for Loss Due 
to Oil Burner Smoke 


By reversing itself the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court has now decided by a vote 
of four to three that the Old Colony 
of Boston is liable for soot and smoke 
damage from an oil burner fire under 
the terms of a standard fire policy on 


the ground that when a fire escapes 
temporarily from the furnace it is hos- 
tile in its nature. The case was that of 
Coryell against the Old Colony. 

The damage occurred due to an acci- 
dental opening of the furnace door at 
night. The household effects were badly 
damaged from soot and smoke, the flame 
extending several feet from the door of 
the furnace. The court in its second 
opinion decided that whatever may have 
been the degree of carelessness or. neg- 
lect in leaving the furnace door open, 





the fire was hostile and therefore the 
insurance company should be held liable 
under a straight fire policy. 

Those members of the court which dis- 
sented from the majority opinion con- 
tend that the fire was primarily friendly 
at its base within the confines of the 
furnace and that the soot was due to 
faulty combustion within the furnace it- 
self. It is urged that the extension of 
the rule that insurance contracts shall 
be construed strictly against the com- 
panies will cause trouble in the future. 
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There may be an opportunity to 
represent the Hartford in your com- 
munity. Why not write in about it? 
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Parcel Post Covers Aid Agents 





Local Agency Relates Its Experience in Developing Premium 
Income by Pushing Parcel Post Lines; Fine Entering 
Wedge For Other Lines, Travelers Fire Contends 


Of all the inland marine policies, par- 
cel post is the most comprehensible and 
perhaps the most easily sold. A few 
large agencies say that they have used 
the parcel post policy as an entering 
wedge to many very substantial fire and 
tornado lines. This is what one agent 
says of parcel post: 

“A few years ago, when this agency 
was started, we realized that many dif- 
ficulties were to be encountered in view 
of the great number of insurance agen- 
cies located here and that developing 
our agency with more or less speed 
meant, to a very large degree, gaining 
entry by some means that would be more 
or less uncommon to the average pur- 
chaser of insurance. 

“In plain English, we felt quite satis- 
fied that if we were to approach a new 
prospect on the basis of ‘Good morning, 
sir; how about selling you some fire 
insurance?’ we would, in all probability, 
be informed that the gentleman in ques- 
tion had more fire insurance than he 
needed, was not interested, and that the 
front door was just as wide open as it 
was when we came in. 

“On the other hand, we felt that if 
we could approach this same prospect 
with a line of insurance that was more 
or less uncommon, particularly a line 
of insurance that would be brought au- 
tomatically to our prospect’s attention 
more or less continuously, we could not 


only interest him but could keep our 
name before him. 

“We, therefore, selling parcel post in- 
surance as a medium, soon found that 
our selection and our judgment had not 
gone amiss. The prospect was not only 
interested, but had never heard of par- 
cel post insurance, with the result that 
we gained an audience and an attentive 
audience. We were able to show the 
simplicity of this type of insurance in 
its operation and further, most of all 
of our prospects were well satisfied with 
the knowledge that the claims entered 
through the post office department were, 
in many instances, long drawn out with 
a very decided amount of ‘red tape.’” 

This agency goes on to state that be- 
fore they knew it, they had a parcel post 
business worked up, which in itself pro- 
duced a very sizable volume of business, 
to say nothing of the other lines they 
were able to attract by that means. 
There is hardly a merchant in any city 
who is not a prospect for parcel post 
insurance, and when he realizes the con- 
venience of its operation there should 
be no difficulty in selling him the cov- 
erage because he does not have to wait 
in line to insure a package at the post 
office, neither does he have to go down 
on a rainy day in a hurry to arrive at 
the post office before the closing hour. 


This sales article is taken from the Travelers’ 
“Protection.” 








NATIONAL UNION STATEMENT 


The National Union Fire of ae 
increased its assets over $3,600,000, the 
total in 1929 at the close of the year 
being $23,889,997. The reserve for un- 
earned premiums was $12,655,583, com- 
pared with $11,293,841. The cash capi- 
tal was increased last year from $4,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000 and the net surplus in- 
creased from $2,796,145 to $3,567,659. This 
aggressive fire company is known as one 
of the Mellon institutions in Pittsburgh, 
three members of that family being rep- 
resented upon the board of directors. 
They are Andrew W. Mellon, secretary 
of the treasury of the United States; R. 
B. Mellon, president of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, and W. L. Mellon, presi- 
dent of the Gulf Oil Corporation. 





REINSURANCE CO. FIGURES 


Fester, Fothergill & Hartung of New 
York present the annual statements of 
the three fire reinsurance companies of 
which they are the United States man- 
agers. The Union & Phenix Espanol of 
Madrid, Spain, shows assets of $2,388,- 
09; liabilities of $1,588,247, and surplus 
of $800,000,361. The surplus increased 
$13,000 during the year. 

The Kyodo Fire of Osaka, Japan, 
shows assets of $1,174,947; liabilities of 
$712,213, and surplus of $462,733. This 
is a gain of about $74,000 in assets and 
$88,000 in surplus for the year. The 
Jupiter General of Bombay, India, shows 
assets of $836,610; liabilities of $386,844, 
and surplus of $449,765. 


E. G. WICKHAM JOINS FATHER 

Elston G. Wickham, after eight years 
of experience in the fundamentals of 
fire insurance, is now associated with his 
father, Charles E. Wickham, in the lat- 
ter’s agency. The younger Wickham is 
assistant manager and also has charge 
of the production department. He start- 
ed with the New York Underwriters’ 
Insurance Co. in the agency department 
at the home office. After four years 
he became a special agent for the Na- 
tional Union Fire in New Jersey and 
Delaware. Two years ago he was trans- 
ferred to eastern Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, which field he has supervised up 
to the present. 





AGENCY NAMED IS CHANGED 


The Samuel Block Co. of Brooklyn, a 
well-known agency there, is changing its 
corporate name on March 1 to Valentine, 
Ittner, Poggenburg, Inc. The officers of 
the agency are Charles H. Valentine, 
president; William F. Ittner, treasurer, 
and Robert H. Poggenburg, secretary. 
This agency represents a large number 
of fire companies and also the United 
States Casualty for casualty lines and 
the Fireman’s Fund and Transportation 
for inland marine. 





BUYS INTO GERMAN COMPANY 

According to press reports from 
Europe the Standard Marine of Liver- 
pool is said to have acquired a_ sub- 
stantial parcel of the shares of a Ham- 
burg insurance company. 


Statement 


of the 


Harmonia Fire Insurance Co. 








Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 








as of January 1, 1930 


TO MEET CLAIMS arising under 
its policies this Company has— 


Surplus to Policyholders 
Additional Funds 
(Pro Rata Unearned Premiums) 
Reserved for Miscellaneous 
Accounts, etc. 
Assets, Cash on hand, 
Investments, etc. 


Harmonia Fire Insurance Company 


Buffalo, New York 
Wilfred Kurth, Pres. 


(oad 





$1,000,000.00 
2,025,713,80 
3,025,713.80 
825,122.00 


70,500.00 
$4,616,162.60 








‘= Sy 





An Active Agent At Age 92 


At the age of ninety-two J. M. Bostwick, Sr., is still an insurance agent. He 
is also president and treasurer of the New York Recording Laboratories, manu- 


facturers of phonograph records, Port Washington, Wis. 


He also owns plants of 


the National School Equipment Co. of Port’ Washington, manufacturers of school 


furniture. 


; iN 
In discussing his working methods he said to The Eastern Underwriter: Ms 
believe in quick action and never let the grass grow under my feet. 


¢ 
$ 


However, I 


take time to think matters over thoroughly before I act. 

“T started out in life without a dollar and didn’t have an eighth grade ildseiaiin: 
Any success I had was due to energy, push and determination to succeed. I went 
into the insurance business in April, 1881, and took the agency of the Home of 
New York, Phoenix of Hartford and New York Underwriters at that time. At 


the present time I have the following companies: 


Home, Hartford, Phoenix of 


Hartford, Aetna Fire, Springfield Fire & Marine, Great American, New York 
Underwriters Board, Fire Association, North British & Mercantile, Liverpool & 
London & Globe, Michigan Fire & Marine, and Fidelity & Guaranty Fire of 


Baltimore.” 








CAMDEN DINNER-DANCE HELD 

The fourth annual dinner and dance 
of the employes of the Camden Fire was 
held on February 21 at the Hotel Walt 
Whitman in Camden, N. J. President 
Read made the only talk and at its con- 
clusion showed some interesting motion 
pictures taken during his trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast last summer. Some of these 
scenes depicted the life of the cowboy 
on the Western plains. 


NORTHERN OF N. Y. GAINS 

The Northern of New York shows 
assets of $10,394,516 in its 1929 annual 
statement. This is an increase of about 
$161,000 over 1928. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve is $3,955,843, the reserve 
for losses $331,176, and the additional 
reserve for taxes, contingent commis- 
sions and contingencies is $500,000. In 
addition to the cash capital of $2,000,000 
the net surplus is $3,607,496. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 


NEAL rece! President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 








SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$56,065,676.33 § $19,562,549.89  $13,500,000.00  § $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.- ~~ Wan eg Rhaaees, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pree’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.06 | $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00  $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t oat * a surer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pre 
ORGANIZED 1854 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44  $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 





A. Ht. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 5,021,040.53 $ 2,502,743.59  $ 1,000,000.00  $ 1,518,296.84  $ 2,518,296.84 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President EAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, ‘emer A og. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURAN CE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


$ 4,837,239.59  $ 2,492,228.84 5 1,000,000.00  $ 1,345,010.75 — $ 2,345,010.75 








W. E. WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
| JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, — a anaes memes eg V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE “IN SURAN CE CO. 
WAUKEE, W 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 3 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44  $ 2,873,712.44 











CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President 2 EAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JUHN KAY, V.-Pres't A. H. HASSINGER, V-Pree' GAMELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 VoPres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE IN SURAN CE CO. 


ONCORD, 


$ 666,598.88  $ 196.08 $$ 300, 000. 00. $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 


















NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
E. J. DONEGAN, Ist V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-r’res’t 





ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN | CASUALTY IN SURANCE CO. 









NEW YORK, N 
$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 5 1,500,000. 00. $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey: 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, 60 Sansome Street 
icago, Illinois Toronto, Canada San Francisco, California 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Manage-s 
Managers Ass’t Manager 





JOHN R. COONEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Presiden JOHN KAY, Vice-President and [freasurer 
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intercontinental of 
Zurich Is Liquidating 


SHORT BUT EVENTFUL CAREER 





Starting as Tourist Floater Company, It 
Branched into Marine, Reinsurance, 


Credit, Fire and Casualty 





After an eventful life of eight and one- 
half years the Intercontinental General 
of Zurich, Switzerland, is being liqui- 
dated. It was originally founded by 
Swiss tourist interests and in the be- 
ginning wrote tourist floaters exclusive- 
ly. At that time it had its seat at Frei- 
burg and had a capital of 500,000 Swiss 
francs, of which 100,000 were paid up. 
In June, 1924, the capital was increased 
to 2,000,000 francs and marine and re- 
insurance were taken up. 

The well known developments in the 
marine line, especially of the reinsurance 
business, brought the company into dif- 
ficulties which necessitated a change in 
policy. Reinsurance business was given 
up and the company confined its activi- 
ties to inland business. ‘Towards the 
end of 1927 the majority of stock was 
sold to the German Vaterlaendische, the 
capital was increased to 3,000,000 and 
later to 6,000,000 francs, the latter when 
credit, fire and casualty business were 
written. Swiss credit business is not 
attractive on account of the small size; 
fire business has not left an underwriting 
profit in Switzerland as competition has 
been sharp and liability was bad in most 
countries. 

The North Star of Berlin, which re- 
cently took over the Vaterlaendische 
in a merger, is reducing the whole in- 
flated structure of the Vaterlaendische 
fleet to a business basis. One of the 
steps in this direction is the liquidation 
of the Intercontinental. The North Star 
is buying back the shares of this com- 
pany at a profit for the shareholders. 
At the same time it has sold the Swiss 
portfolio of the company to Swiss in- 
terests. 


BILLIONS SCRAPPED IN CARS 








During Last Decade Original Value of 
Automobiles Sent to Junk Heap 
Was About $12,156,000,000 
During the decade ending with 1929, 
the people of the United States scrapped 
automobiles for which they had paid 
some $12,156,000,000, according to data 
gathered by the automobile insurance 
department of the Niagara Fire of the 
America Fire Group. The total num- 
ber of cars so discarded, both pleasure 
and commercial types, was 15,195,000 (the 
1929 quota being unofficially estimated) 
which represented original purchases 
aggregating the huge sum recorded, the 
average value being $800. The cars were 
not worth a tenth of this amount at the 
time they were consigned to the auto- 
mobile graveyard, but they, nevertheless, 
cost their owners, when new, the tre- 
mendous amount of more than twelve 

billion dollars. ; 

In commenting upon these figures, 
Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board, 
said: “The average yearly rate of de- 
struction of cars that cost $1,215,600,000 
involves a sum that is almost as large as 
the total corporation taxes paid to the 
United States treasury in the 1929 fiscal 
year. It is more than double our cus- 
toms receipts for the same term, and 
falls short of the total revenues collected 
by the 48 states in 1927 by only a little 
more than half a billion dollars. It ex- 
ceeds the value of our national petrol- 
eum production in 1928 by some twelve 
millions, and is almost as large as the 
met debt of all the states at the begin- 
ning of 1928. : 

“Tt is interesting to note that while 
approximately 60% of the new cars sold 
annually are’ insured against fire and 
theft, only about 30% of all the machines 
registered are so protected, the balance 
of these mobile assets being without 
insurance. After five years of service, a 
car is normally uninsurable and the aver- 
age life of a motor vehicle is placed at 
seven years.” 


Sun Underwriters Co. 
Is Rapidly Expanding 


INCORPORATE IN DECEMBER 


Oswald Tregaskis, Eastern Manager of 
Sun Office, President; Already Ad- 
mitted in Many States 





The new “baby” of the Sun Insurance 
Office, Ltd., of London, the Sun Under- 
writers Insurance Co. of New York, 
which was incorporated last December 
and licensed in New York in January, 
is already operating in a large number 
of states and contemplates expansion of 
its activities throughout the entire 
United States. 

The growth and development of this 
young company is of particular interest 
because it substitutes for an underwrit- 
er’s agency a substantial incorporated 
independent company with the advan- 
tages to the agents of such independent 
operation, while at the same time the 
new organization enjoys the stability of 
the “Old Sun of London” as well as the 
advantage of the trained underwriting 
staff of the Sun and the Patriotic of 
America. 

The headquarters of the company are 
at 55 Fifth avenue in New York City, 
where the underwriting for the eastern 
and southern states is handled under 
the direct charge of President Oswald 
Tregaskis, eastern manager of the Sun. 
The underwriting for the middle west- 
ern field is handled by Western Man- 
ager John F. Stafford at the western 
office at 410 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, while the underwriting of the 
Pacific states is in charge of the gen- 
eral agency office of Carl A. Henry & 
Co. in San Francisco. 

The officers of the comnany, besides 
President Tregaskis, are Secretary El- 
liott ' Middleton, Assistant Secretaries 
Percival P. Glover, Philip J. Priore and 
Benjamin G. Rumsey. 





third floor space in the 


CHANIN BUILDING 
East 42nd Street and Lexington Avenue 
On very advantageous terms 
There are 3,250 Square Feet with four large windows on 42nd 
Street and three windows on Lexington Avenue. 
This space is excellent for some large insurance company 
seeking to locate its branch office in the new Grand Central 


FRANK G. WEISS 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| Caledonia 2600 


oo 


zone. 





Rossia Votes to Form 
New Holding Company 


$7,500,000 





CAPITAL WILL BE 





Co ny to Acquire Control of Ger- 
wide Group; Has Holdings Now in: 
Several French Companies 





Stockholders of the Rossia of Amer- 
ica on Tuesday approved the plan of the 
directors to form the Securities Hold- 
ing Co. with an initial capital of $7,- 
500,000, representing dividend paying 
stock now owned by the Rossia at book 
value. In the outline of plans for the 
formation of the new company it was 
announced that Rossia has contracted 
for purchase of three German compa- 
nies at favorable terms. The companies 
comprise the so-called Germania group 
consisting of the Germania of 1922, the 





Statement 


of the 


Carolina Insurance Co. 


as of January 1, 1930 


Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 


Reserved 











Surplus to Policyholders 
Additional Funds 
(Pro Rata Unearned Premiums) 


for Miscellaneous 
Accounts, etc. 


Assets Cash on hand, 


Investments, etc. 














To MEET CLAIMS arising under its pol- 
icies this Company has— 


$500,000.00 
785,200.42 
1,285,200.42 
754,298.80 


40,000.00 
$2,485 247.74 


The Carolina Insurance Company 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Wilfred Kurth, Pres. 


Ideal Location for your 


Uptown Branch 


Due to a merger we are desirous of subleasing the most prominent 











Germania General and the Germania Ac- 


. cident & Liability. 


Ninety-three per cent of the stock of 
the first two mentioned companies will 
be acquired and the company’s interest 
in the third company will be 83% of 
the capital outstanding. The investment 
amounts to approximately $3,102,000. 
President Carl F. Sturhahn is now in 
Europe on business in connection with 
this transaction and on other business of 
the company. 

Stockholders of the Rossia are to be 
given rights to subscribe for stock in the 
new company in ratios of 144% shares 
for each share of Rossia at a price of 
$10 a share and provision is to be made 
for instalment subscriptions in four 
quarters. It is expected that the new 
company will be incorporated in Con- 
necticut. 

The new company will be placed on a 
dividend basis at an early date, since 
the stocks acquired already have estab- 
lished earnings. The rate initially will 
probably be 4%, or forty cents a share 
on the stock to be issued, it is ex- 
pected, at $10 a share. 


Rossia Holdings 


While the list of holdings going to 
make up the portfolio of the new com- 
pany has not been specifically desig- 
nated principal holdings of the Rossia 
are as follows: 


Shares _ Valuation 
4,068 Fire Reassurance, Paris....... $1,273,620 
11,026 Insurance Union of 1865...... 550,370 


1,755 L’Oceanside French Insurance 


oe rere 137,353 
GetMIAINA STOUT. 6. Bocce se ees 3,102,000 
First Reinsurance ..........2. 1,920,000 


Rossia also has holdings in several 
other companies. 

“The official staff of Rossia will, it is 
expected, serve in a similar capacity 
for the Securities Company,” says a 
statement to stockholders,“ and it is an- 
ticipated that the members of the Ros- 
sia’s board of directors will also serve 
the securities company. In that case the 
running expense will be small. 

“It should be stated that the present 
plan is offered as a means towards re- 
taining all of the many benefits which 
accrue through the ownership of these 
stocks. When these purchases were 
made, or at least the latest ones, it was 
not anticipated that Rossia would retain 
such large amounts of insurance stocks 
in its portfolio as permanent invest- 
ments and the securities company was 
planned with the idea of Rossia taking 
a substantial interest in the securities 
company, giving it working control as 
already outlined to you.” 





_.ON CENTRAL FIRE BOARD 

. Robert B. McFalls of New York and 
John J. Kelly, Jr., of Baltimore, have 
been elected members of the board of 
directors of the Central Fire of Balti- 
more. ~Mr. McFalls is president of R. 
B. McFalls, & Co., Inc., New York met- 
ropolitan and suburban agents of the 
Central Fire! 
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Court Denies Appeal 
In Explosion Case 


LOSE DECISION 


Appellate Division of N. Y. Court Holds 
in Sonneborn Suit That Kerosene 
Fire Was Hostile Before Explosion 


COMPANIES 








The Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court last Friday 
denied an application of several fire in- 
surance companies to review a judgment 
in favor of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., of 
New York City, manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes, arising out of a fire ioss 
which involved the question whether 
there was an explosion prior to the, fire. 

The Appellate Division in a recently 
rendered verbal verdict sustained a de- 
cision of the New York City Court to 
the effect that a three minute fire in a 
kerosene burner, which preceded the ex- 
plosion, was sufficient to render the in- 
surance companies liable under fire con- 
tracts. They had denied liability on the 
ground that the explosion came before 
a hostile fire and therefore voided the 
policies. This case was reviewed in full 
in the issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
for January 10, 

The legal point in this litigation was 
the distinction between a hostile and a 
friendly fire. It is established that if 
an antecedent fire in its destructive 
course causes an explosion, the damage 
by explosion is to be attributed to the 
fire on the theory of proximate cause. 
In this case, however, the companies ar- 
gued that the insurer was using fire in 
the kerosene burner as a commercial 
agent and that the only thing that was 
burning before the explosion was the 
kerosene which was turned on in the in- 
tended way and in the intended place bv 
the operator. The companies contended. 
therefore, that this fire was friendly and 
that an explosion caused by such a flame 
was not within the protection of the 
policy. 

Against this point the assured claimed 
that the kerosene flame had blazed up 
beyond its normal level and was not 
friendly, but distinctly hostile. The 
court’s decision holds that no matter 
whether a fire starts as friendly, if it 
escapes from its natural confines and 
burns outside of the place where it was 
intended to burn it loses its friendly 
character and becomes hostile within the 
meaning of the insurance policies. 

This case was tried on behalf of the 
plaintiff by Louis J. Wolff of Rumsey & 
Morgan, who also argued the appeal, 
assisted by Harding Cowan of the same 
firm. Martin A. Schenck of Davies, 
Auerbach & Cornell, tried the case for 
the defendant comnanies, assisted by 
William J. Carr of the same firm. 


PILOT REINSURANCE PROGRESS 








Increase Made in Assets and Surplus; 
Only Slight Depreciation of Securi- 
ties; Recently Entered Canada 


The Pilot Reinsurance Co. of New 
York, headed by Carl Schreiner, closed 
the past year with total assets of $5,- 
182,649, a gain of $1,628,463. An increase 
in surplus of $903,215 was also made, 
bringing this figure up to $1,837,510. 
The management reports that these fig- 
ures are based upon conservative valu- 
ations of the securities held and liberal 
reserves for all obligations, 


It is noted that the net depreciation in 
securities held by the Pilot last year 
amounted to onlv $10.500 despite the 
market decline. The valuations used for 


its stock holdings are below those quoted 
in the market at the close of the year. 
Its investments are of a high grade 
nature. 

During 1929 the Pilot paid a total 
stock dividend of $200,000 and raised its 


C. B. Smith Finds Agents’ 
Commissions Decreasing 


DEFENDS PRESENT RATES PAID 





Says Increased Competition, Lower Fire 
Rates and Agency Expenses Cut 
Net Returns to Agents 





Claiming that real commissions to local 
agents, in spite of percentages, are de- 
clining from the viewpoint of buying 
power to the agent, President Clyde B. 
Smith of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents said that the agents 
have a right to insist upon a curtailment 
of agency appointments by companies 
and also upon the appointment of agents 
who through qualification can justify 
their commissions, in the course of a 
talk he made last Saturday before the 
annual banquet of the Insurance Board 
of Cleveland. This local board is one 
of the largest and most powerful in the 
country. 

President Smith contends that the av- 
erage return to the local agent has been 
decreasing in the last few years due to 
greater agency expenses, lower rates and 
increased competition from the huge 
horde of newly appointed agents who 
have followed the entrance of new com- 
panies into the production field. He re- 
peated the recently offered suggestion 
that the companies increase the cover- 
age offered by the ordinary fire pol- 
icy and in this way maintain premium 
income. This suggestion, made by 
President Jenkins of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation at the recent conference in Chi- 
cago between the Mid-West agents’ 
group and a committee of the Western 
Underwriters Association, was given a 
good reception by both company execu- 
tives and agents. 

“Despite the stories we read of the 
unrest in the insurance business,” said 
Mr. Smith, “my personal opinion is that 
we are gradually getting onto a firmer 
ground and both agents and companies 
more clearly see the need of conference 
and co-operation. A few days ago I 
received a letter from a company execu- 
tive who is a good friend of mine as 
well as a good friend to the agents. In 
that letter he said, ‘What we need in our 
business is a co- ordinating, co-operating 
spirit between company and agent to 
preserve our present system of doing 
business. We must recognize the fact 
that our business is clothed with public 
interest, and we must take the public 
into consideration in all our delibera- 
tions. If we do not do this we are rid- 
ing for a fall. 

Sees Great Hope in Conferences ~ 

“This was at it should be. With so 
many troubles in common why quarrel 
with each other? Where both compa- 
nies and agents are willing to go half 
way we can settle our problems in a 
few minutes around the conference 
table. 

“Speaking of problems, I believe you 
will agree that today one of our chief 
ones is too many agents and too many 
companies. : 

“It has been impossible for the real 
agents to produce sufficient premium in- 
come to satisfy the vast volume of new 








capital to $1,500,000. In connection with 
the issuance of new stock $1.000.000 was 
paid into surplus by stockholders. A 
cash dividend of $1.50 a share was de- 
clared by the directors for a period of 
six months. The premium reserve in- 
creased from $1,170,253 to $1,371,174 to 
conform to the company’s expanding 
business. 

The Pilot was recently licensed to do 
business in Canada. 


money that has been thrown into the 
insurance business the past few years. 
Therefore, as never before, competition 
increased between companies until it 
seemed to be a question either of ap- 
pointing any man who could produce a 
few hundred dollars in premiums or on 
the other hand buy the business, not as 
in the old days, with a cut rate, but 
rather with a higher commission. 

“So long as our members continue to 
give this public the service it is now 
getting we need offer no apology for 
our portion of the premium dollar. We 
have been told that the average commis- 
sion is 26%. Possibly, this may be the 
average commission paid by the compa- 
nies, but I do not believe it is the aver- 
age received by the agents. Perhaps 
you are wondering how such a condition 
could exist. 


Analyzing Average Commissions 

“I should like to ask if this same 26% 
does not include commissions paid by 
re-insuring companies. We know that 
the usual scale for this business ranges 
from 30 to 40% and considering the 
large amounts ceded by the agency 
companies it must have considerable 
bearing on the country-wide average. 
Furthermore, does that 26% include the 
contingents paid company executives 
and the agents who are so fortunate as 
to receive that benefit. If it does it 
creates a wrong impression for a con- 
tingent should not be classed as a com- 
mission, but rather as being paid for 
underwriting service rendered. We, in 
the Central West, have had a consid- 
erable reduction in our income during 
the past year, this through a general 
lowering of rates. I dare say that in 
Ohio this amounts to at least 15% and 
possibly may run as high as 20%. This 
has been passed on to the public, and if 
the reductions were justified, we have 
no criticism to offer. 

“Another thought along this line; if 
commission income is to be continually 
decreased we have a perfect right to ask 
for a curtaiknent in agency appoint- 
ments. There can be no valid reason for 
the appointment of any man as an agent 
for a company with the only qualifica- 
tion of controlling a few hundred dol- 
lars in premiums and by no stretch of 
the imagination can he give any service 
to his assureds. 

“We do not have any desire to create 
a monopoly in this business, but we do 
have a perfect right to insist upon the 
appointment of those men as agents who 
can justify their commissions. The De- 
troit convention went on record as 
being opposed to non-policy writing 
agents. Is there any flaw in that dec- 
laration? If there is a differential in 
the commissions paid this class of agent 
there might not be so much objection, 
but there can be no justification for pay- 
ing him the same as is paid an agent 
who is keeping up an organization that 
is costing 100% more than it did fif- 
teen years ago, and this despite the de- 
creased income of that same agent. 


Lower Rates Cut Agents’ Return 


“We have been told that commissions 
have been increased during the two dec- 
ades between 1909 and 1928. This is 
true if we compare percentages. How- 
ever, during that period the average pre- 
mium cost of $1,000 insurance was re- 
duced from $11.22 to $8.34, while the 
commission cost of that same thousand 
dollars of insurance was reduced from 
$2.39 to $2.13 and the general expense 
from $1.85 to $1.72; obviously, the agent 
is receiving twenty-six cents less com- 
mission than he was twenty years ago 
and this in spite of the very great in- 
crease in his operating costs previously 
mentioned. 

“Now that the expected has happened 
in the stock market, we believe the com- 
panies will give more attention to their 
underwriting and I venture to predict 
that more care will be exercised in the 
selection of new aprointees as company 
representatives. With business condi- 
tions as they are something more is 
necessary than premium volume and we 


may be nearer a contingent commission 
than we think. Personally, I am not 
fearful of the salaried representative of 
a branch office; he can never compete 
successfully with the reale agent who is 
such an integral part of his community. 
I believe that the branch office system 
will soon be a thing of the past, if for 
no other reason than on account of the 
expense which will make the cost of op- 
eration prohibitive.” 





SUSSEX GROUP OFFICERS 
Waldron B President of the 
Three in Addition to Being Head of 
Eagle; Schumm Vice-President 

As a result of the passing of control 
of the Sussex Fire, Ajax Fire and Essex 
of Newark to the Eagle Fire of that 
city new officers of the first three named 
companies have been elected. Edward 
M. Waldron, president of the Eagle, be- 
comes president also of the three direct 


writing companies, and Paul Guenther 
and Albert E. Howe, vice-presidents of 
the Eagle, assume ‘similar posts with 
these companies. Franklin W. Fort, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Eagle, was elected vice-president of 
the Ajax and vice-president and general 
counsel of the Sussex and the Essex. 
Louis V. Aronson, treasurer of the Eagle, 
was elected vice-president of the other 
three units. 

Arthur H. F. Schumm, who has been 
vice-president of the Sussex, Essex and 
Aiax. was re-elected to that position; 
Frank J. Bock, who was president of the 
three companies, becomes a vice-presi- - 
dent; Harry P. Lowry, who was treas- 
urer of the three. becomes vice-president 
of the Ajax, and Henry S. Puder, who 
was vice-president of the three, becomes 
vice-president of the Essex. James Y. 
Milne, secretary of the Eagle, was elect- 
ed vice-president of the other three also 
and Arthur L. Bowerman was elected 
treasurer of the three comnanies. Rich- 
ard E. Kohn, counsel of the Essex, was 
elected counsel of the Ajax. 








SEEK MAYOR’S INDICTMENT 





Atlantic City Prosecutor to Press 
Charges Based on Claims of In- 
surance Club There 
Former Judge Herbert C. Bartlett, the 
special assistant prosecutor who has 
been investigating alleged vice and cor- 
ruption in Atlantic City, announced 
Wednesday night that he would ask the 
grand jury to return an _ indictment 
against Mayor Anthony M. Ruffu, Jr. 
In explaining that he would not be able 
to appear before the grand jury on Mon- 
day, as he had planned, Mr. Bartlett 

said: 

“There has been some delay in ob- 
taining insurance records. Several wit- 
nesses also have failed to appear. How- 
ever, much valuable information was ob- 
tained today. It pertains to pressing 
matters against the Mayor. However, 
the grand jury may not be similarly im- 
pressed and may throw us out.” 

Mr. Bartlett has been investigating 
alleged illegal insurance transactions of 
which Mayor Ruffu has been accused by 
the Atlantic City Fire Insurance Club. 





HAMBURG-AMERICAN FIGURES 


The Hamburg-American presents its 
annual statement figures showing total 
assets of $3,059,601. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve was increased to $1,374,760 
and after setting up a reserve of $295,662 
for outstanding losses and amply provid- 
ing for all other obligations the com- 
pany shows a net surplus of $1,054,519 
which with the $300,000 capital gives a 
surplus to treatyholders of $1,354,519. 
The Hamburg-American transacts fire 
reinsurance business and is under the 
management of Meinel & Wemple, Inc., 
of 469 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
The company started its career in 1925. 
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Sprinkler Leakage Policies Showing 
Increased Popularity With Assureds 





Today Leakage Lines Are Carried For a Much Larger Per- 
centage of Value and Often For the Same 
Amounts as the Fire Insurance 


been written by fire insurance companies 
for about twenty-five years its real pop- 
ularity did not become evident until with- 
in the last few years when the forms were 
improved and agents and companies made 
real drives to impress clients owntng 
sprinkler systems with the real value of 
this protection. George S. Tompkins, of 


the improved risk department in Boston | 


of the Fireman’s Fund, lists some worth- 
while information on sprinkler leakage tn- 
surance for local agents in an article he 
has written for the current issue of the 
Fireman’s Fund “Record.” He says in 
part: 

The question “What does sprinkler 
leakage really cover?” has so often been 
asked and sales suggestions regarding it 
so frequently requested, that the follow- 
ing brief article has been prepared in the 
hope that it may be of help to our agents. 

Sprinkler leakage is defined in the 
standard policy as “the leakage or dis- 
charge of water or other substance from 
within the ‘automatic sprinkler system’ 
resulting in loss or damage to property 
described” and the term “automatic 
sprinkler system” is held to mean “the 
automatic sprinkler heads, sprinkler 
pipes, valves and fittings, tanks, pumps 
and underground mains supplying the 
automatic sprinklers, within the premises 
described herein; but does not include 
non-automatic sprinkler systems, _hy- 
drants, standpipes, hose or service pipes, 
and/or connections thereto, nor any part 
of the extinguishing or service equip- 
ment other than the ‘automatic sprinkler 
system’.” 

What Early Policies Covered 

Automatic sprinklers have been in use 
for over fifty years, but sprinkler leak- 
age insurance for only about half that 
period. Leakage insurance at first was 
written without coinsurance and for a 
very small percentage of the value of 
property covered, it being the opinion of 
both companies and property owners that 
the probability of large damage was prac- 
tically nil. 

Experience soon proved such conclu- 
sions erroneous, for many leakage claims 
produced a total loss to the insurance 
companies carrying the risk and in ad- 
dition very material losses to the prop- 
erty owners. This was particularly true 
where property values were concentrated 
in a small area. This latter point was 
forcibly brought to our attention recent- 
ly when a sprinkler pipe was broken in 
the basement of a cut sole factory; the 
line had been underwritten by the com- 
panies with the idea that stock was fairly 
distributed throughout the plant, which 
is usually the case. At the time the 
break occurred, a lot of exceptionally fine 
quality goods, which were made especial- 
ly for a manufacturer of very high grade 
shoes, happened to be stored directly un- 
der the broken pipe. The resulting dam- 
age to this delicate stock was nearly to- 
tal and consequently the leakage loss 
very heavy. Had the break occurred any- 
where else in the building, the loss would 
have been materially less. 

Low Rates Make Sprinkler Leakage 

Easy to Sell 

Today leakage lines are carried for a 
much larger percentage of value and, in 
many cases, for the same amounts as the 
fire insurance. This gives the insurance 
companies a chance for salvage in case 
of loss and, due to the use of the high 
coinsurance percentages, produces ex- 
tremely low rates, which are an added 
selling point for the agent. Not only is 


or gar Ty a 


While sprinkler leakage insurance has this coverage written to cover property 


damage but very appreciable amounts are 
now written to cover use and occupancy, 
leasehold, profits and commissions and 
rents. One form of coverage quite fre- 
quently written is that of legal liability, 
which protects a landlord or lessee for 
leakage damage caused by his own or 
his employe’s neglect for which he may 
be legally liable. 

Leakage losses come from a variety of 
causes, viz.: defects in the sprinklers 
themselves or in the sprinkler equipment 
(not very frequent); weakening of parts 
due to corrosive action of chemical in 
water or from fumes arising from the 
manufacturing processes followed; freez- 
ing of water in sprinkler pipes, resulting 
in splitting the pipes and causing damage 
to property covered; the collapse of 
tanks; excessive heat opening sprinklers; 
breaking of belts or possibly flying parts 
of accidentally broken machinery caus- 
ing rupture of sprinkler pipes or heads; 
accidental breaking of sprinkler pipes by 
workmen handling merchandise, hanging 
heavy articles on sprinkler pipes, or (as 
has occurred on several occasions) by 
boys doing gymnastic stunts while hang- 
ing from the sprinkler pipes; and various 
others. 

It can readily be seen, therefore, that 
rates for this type of insurance must be 
based upon the probability as well as the 
susceptibility of damage to the property 
covered. Consequently, there must be 
taken into consideration the type and age 


GENERAL AGENCY 60 YEARS OLD 


Cobb, Miller & Stebbins of Denver, Col., 

Recently Celebrated Anniversary; 

33 Companies in Office 

Cobb, Miller & Stebbins of Denver, 
Col., considered generally to be the old- 
est fire insurance general agency in the 
country, has just celebrated its sixti- 
eth anniversary. It was founded by 
Charles D. Cobb in 1870. He died in 
1914 and today his son, Clarence Cobb; 
his grandson, Herbert Cobb Stebbins, 
and Ernest J. Miller own and operate 
the agency. There are thirty-three com- 
panies in this general agency which en- 
joys a fine reputation for fair dealing 
in all its transactions. The Norwich 
Union Fire has been in the office for 
more than half a century. 

Clarence Cobb started to work in the 
office of his father in 1891 and is now 
the senior member of the firm in charge 
of the loss department. His son, Her- 
bert Cobb Stebbins, joined the agency 
in 1906 and today is the active mana- 
ger of underwriting and of the office. 
He is well known to local and general 
agents all over the country as president 
of the National Association of Fire In- 
surance General Agents. In 1923 E. J. 
Miller’s general’agency was consolidated 
with the Cobb & Co. office. Mr. Miller 
is now the third member of the firm 
and has charge of production and pro- 
motion. More than 1,000 local agents 
report to this large Denver general 
agency. 








of the sprinkler heads, excellence of 
workmanship displayd when installing the 
equipment, the construction of the build- 
ing, the location and skidding of the 
merchandise, the floor openings and 
drainages, and the general care exercised 
by the property owner as to heating 
building and water tanks, keeping win- 
dows closed in cold weather, and other 
letails. 
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PLEASANT RELATIONS 
at BOTH ENDS 


one end, and the resulting effect of 
his company’s good will at the other. 
This is a psychological advantage 
which is soon reflected in the com- 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Brevoort 


Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, _ business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 
E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 














RECORDING CORP. MOVES 

The L. B. Recording & Statistical Cor- 
poration moved its headquarters last 
week from 75 Maiden Lane to 102 
Maiden Lane. This move is due to the 
growth of the corporation’s business 
which includes insurance rate printing, 
confidential handling of insurance bureau 
and exchange data and the arranging. 


‘tabulating and setting up in final form 


of many kinds of insurance and commer- 
cial statistics. 


MAY ENTER PACIFIC BOARD 

It is exected that R. H. Jenkins, prom- 
inent non-board general agent of Los 
Angeles, will become a member of the 
Board of Underwriters of the Pacific 
for the companies represented in Cali- 
fornia by him. Companies involved in 
the negotiations which have been carried 
on lately include the Allied American 
Underwriters, Iowa National, Preferred 
Risk, Security National Fire, Trinity 
Fire and the Inter-Ocean Reinsurance. 


DEFINE VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 

Volunteer fire departments in the state 
of Washington are precluded from the 
workmen’s compensation act, according 
to a recent opinion of Assistant Attor- 
ney General E. W. Anderson to State 
Insurance Commissioner and Fire Mar- 
shal H. O. Fishback. 

In the same opinion Mr. Anderson 
held that fire departments have no spe- 
cial rights with respect to violation of 
the state speed limit, but they do have 
the right of way, although drivers may 
be held liable for accidents caused by the 
arbitrary exercise of such right and for 
injuries wilfully inflicted. 


C. & R. PHILA. BUILDING 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., opened 
last week the remodeled structure in 
Philadelphia which is to house the 
branches there of five companies repre- 
sented by this organization. These of- 
fices will be in the building owned by 
the Sylvania, a member of the fleet, on 
the southwest corner of Third and Wal- 
nut streets. The building was originally 
erected by the old Union Insurance Co. 
and the building has now been remodeled 
with every modern convenience. The 
five companies to have offices there will 
be the Sylvania, Liberty Bell, Insurance 
Co. of Philadelphia, Independence Fire 
and the Independence Indemnity. 


IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 

The Importers & Exporters of New 
York in its annual statement for 1929 
shows admitted assets of $4,495,570. com- 
pared with $5,407.552 at the close, of 1928. 
The cash capital remains at $1,000,000 
while the net ‘surplus dropped from 
$1.056,542 to $774,364 at the end of 1929. 
The reserve for unearned premiums is 


$2,322,108 
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* | guerre evidence of old Norse sagas which describe Uller, the God of Winter, as always Ne = 
ie walking upon skis, the curved toes of which gave rise to the legend that they were really = 
ig ships, skis were apparently used in Scandinavia long before the Christian era—so long ago, in 
‘. fact, that the date of their origin must forever remain lost. Used by Lapps, Finns and 
r Scandinavians for hunting and traveling across their frozen countries, the earliest skis were 
elongated, curved frames covered with leather, and it is not until comparatively modern times 
“ that skis assumed their present shape of long, narrow, nearly flat pieces of ash, oak or spruce. 
of Their length is determined by the distance their wearer can reach upwards with his hand,— 
re that for the average man being about 7’6”. - 
4 Skiing as a sport began about 1860 in the Norwegian district of Telemark. The climax of 
yr the racing season is the great international ski tournament held annually at Hollanenkollen. 
The sport has now spread to many countries and is extremely popular in the United States. 
d The experience accumulated during eighty-one years of success in the insurance field is fj 
. placed at the disposal of our agents. We welcome inquiries from agents in territory where the 
:. Springfield group is not already represented. 
f- 
ry 
- SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ly SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
O. 
d GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 
1e Western Department Pacific Department 
il Harpinc & Linincar, Managers Georce W. Dornin, Manager 
€ Chicago San Francisco 
re 
Affiliations Affiliations 
Constitution Underwriters Department Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. St ; H Detroit, Michigan < 
Sentinel ee on ~Bpeiess SZ ; Ins annee Company New aoghed aad as eng Company 
P SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 











Automobile and Marine 
Production for 1929 


HOME GROUP FORGING AHEAD 








Total Auto Production Close to That of 
General Exchange Corp.; Marine Loss 
Ratios Show Improvement 





Last year was another in the cycle of 
favorable years for fire companies writ- 
ing automobile insurance, despite many 
upsets, and premium income was main- 
tained at a high level while the loss ra- 
tios were reasonably low, running gen- 
erally well below 50% The General Ex- 
change Insurance Cosbeeation: the in- 
surance subsidiary of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation, again leads as an in- 
dividual producer, but the Home group 
comes close equaling the former’s total 
of $11,750,695. In 1928 the General Ex- 
change Corporation had a premium in- 
come of $10,539,191. The corporation’s 
losses remained practically the same as 
in 1928. 

The Home last year had a premium in- 
come of $7,762,758, a gain of about $2,- 
740,000. Two other members of the Home 
group, the City of New York and the 
Franklin, received automobile premiums 
of $1,132,710 and $1,551,398 respectively. 
The National Union of Pittsburgh was 
third last year with $6,650,437. 

The American Automobile Fire in 1929 
had a »remium income of $3,727,312 while 
the Fireman’s Fund was next with $3,- 
512,710 and the Hartford follows with 
$3,383,737. Other companies. writing 
more than $2,000,000 in automobile pre- 
miums last year were the Insurance Co. 
of North America, Globe & Rutgers, 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine and the Na- 
tional of Hartford. 

In the marine field the loss ratio con- 
tinues high and disapnointing although 
the results apparently are somewhat 
more favorable than they have been for 
the last couple of years. If the improved 
trend continues this year it may not be 
long before marine underwriting be- 
comes a really profitable branch of in- 
surance. That is profitable in the same 
sense that the automobile and fire lines 
are. 

Last year the Insurance Co. of North 
America retained first place in the ma- 
rine production field with premiums of 
$5,137,276, a gain of about $300,000. Oth- 
er leaders in the marine field last year 
were the Atlantic Mutual, Fireman’s 
Fund, Globe & Rutgers, Boston, Home, 
United States Merchants & Shippers, 
Standard Marine, St. Paul Fire & Ma- 
rine and the Switzerland General. 

Following are the tables showing the 
1929 automobile and marine net premi- 
ums and losses paid: 

Automobile Figures 





Net Losses 
Company Premiums Paid 

RTT Oe Pee $1,992,284 $957,342 
Agricultural .......... 984,403 479,480 
Amer. Auto Fire...... 3,727,312 1,129,399 
American, Newark -- 1,485,583 440,011 
American Eagle ...... 383,207 160,459 
Alliance Assurance .... 226,764 87,302 
Atlas of London ...... 543,585 241,878 
Automobile ........... 1,266,826 382,798 
Baltimore American ... 431,611 298,255 
Bankers & Shippers.... 631,709 368,571 
EE A CRA 865,737 321,937 
Pa America ...... 124,188 65,304 
en 523,787 226,759 
Commercial Union 391.850 163,949 
CaleGatiat ..i<ises-.. 644,993 281,359 
City of New York..... 1,132,710 344,168 
ASS ae 498.417 199,200 
Commonwealth ........ 419.534 213,219 
COGROMICHE 608 kcice ase 512.564 212.558 
Compeneen va cdc dacs d 1,504,370 723,383 
Commerce. N. Y....... 208,610 78,111 
E. S. & Bri. Dom..... 233,331 127,722 
Firemen’s Newark 637.478 258,506 
2. eR Yor 1,269,877 487,332 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... 1,262,240 638,776 
Fireman’s Fund ....... 3.512.710 1,598,242 
Fire Ass’n a 495,953 
Franklin ; 516,253 
Glens Falls re 283,881 
Great American ...... 971,446 479.44 
8 SB eae 11,750,695 4,230,968 
Globe & Rutgers....... 2,173,579 723.216 
SEOROVOE 7-6 cris cnoe sss 627,393 277,915 


_ Standard, N. 








ee OE OAPI 199, 762 
Hartford 

oa ee 
ins. Coc cet Ne A. 2,619,585 
International ......... 172,232 
London Assur. ........ 803,878 
BAM De MEU. Sncteie-s vind 737,499 
London & Lancashire... 444,406 
Merchants, N. Y....... 216,635 
Mercantile ee eee eer 479,997 
Mi.waukee Mech. ..... 230,195 
Marine, London ...... 225,471 
National, Hartford .... 4,709,084 
National Liberty ...... 1,777,225 
National Union ...... 6,650,437 
memneraI. V ts Ss 584,113 
POORER (Sec airsenics cee 485,745 
Nem erlanUs:. 6/6:6.4:0-6 003% 229,096 
New Hampshire ...... 115,201 
New Jersey 436,608 
(Ne Cy | eee 662,211 
North River 933,594 
PEE iris canoes caw « 844,562 
Northwestern Nat’l 509,210 
IG COORG oi o'cis cc's 237,189 
ROGET ch ccusis Rabies Als 290,357 
Re 736,962 
Prov.-Washington ...°. 528,583 
Phoen x, Hartford .... 849,392 
Phoenix Assur. ....... 460,718 
Se nee Z| 
Sn ee eee 
Public Fire 
eT Cee rat. prem 
MONEE! Se awavencanndes 
ee ea 
St. Paul F 


Scottish U. 


Springfield 
BOR Min iukeos wien aby dn 


Star 
Svea 











Travelers Fite .......0% 0 1,772,498 
U. S. Mer. & Shippers 438,744 
United Firemen’s ..... 127,094 
I ere 945,825 
Bee eee oe 426,252 
Westchester .....0.0:. 469,295 
Western Assurance 220,093 
Wore Fo 2M. s.s 147,449 
nS Eee re ee 542,323 
People’s Fire 342,824 
LAER Seicsa'e's Sawews 269,005 
Rabe core 395,780 
Amer., Texas 162,078 
_ Century, Scotland 497,540 
Empire Fire ......... 230,569 
Rhode Island ........ 171,460 
NRE SES ose senas 6 247,683 
ne are 851,054 
Fid. & Guar. Fire..... 1,236,019 
MDOPORRNEE <5 se 5:0 6000 28 542,751 
Transportation ........ 390,730 
Amer. cigs 8 rey 245,653 
SAMA, TS cea ewe 132,722 
Marine Figures 
Net 

Company .. Premiums 
American & Foreign. . $557,916 
American, Newark 412,372 
Agricultural Set oe 415,360 
Alliance, London ...... 523,609 
American Eagle ...... 190,645 
Atlantic Mutual ...... 3,278,054 
Automobile .......... 897,801 
Bankers & Shippers... 153,466 
ER a EERE IO e oak 1,525,150 
British & Foreign..... 782,311 
COROEY  caxsdcev scans 261,821 
Commercial Union .... 433,852 
Connecticut,  .i:...+ 280,353 
CORUM 6 eciess cssee 558,930 
Eagle, Star & B. D.. 702,990 
ee ey Cr ee 575,480 
| a Ss Ee ee 987,905 
Fire Association ..... 673,010 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... 537,002 
POM Tsksccciene se 291,611 
Fireman’s Fund ...... 3,167,392 
i, OM Pe eee 238,881 
nee TO ies cides 505,745 


421, 512 











Globe & Rutgers...... 2,381,049 1,635,546 
Great American ...... 681,916 434,88 
SRRDONET. (wie s ska ninesis 150,445 127,156 

MARRIN? inky ois ciate Bate aay 1,472,060 1,160,931 
Peer er ore 592,686 352,545 
wns. Gavet M. Aé..c.. 5. 5,137,276 2,352,253 
OS Oe ES ee 198,78 137,076 
London Assur. ....... 855,647 457,807 
PRATIINE 2s 6ass Raxeees 231,771 111,137 
URORER. «6.0:3.5 5 eve ¥ 5 cine? 539,906 450,505 
1 Ria EN SRE 122,764 61,040 
DEGCUT AWOL 55 050. 0:<-510 0/04 625,825 358,598 
New Hampshire ...... 198,932 114,814 
Milwaukee Mech. ..... 250,058 183,561 
Norwich Union ....... 193,515 68,961 
GOO CSIIAY ous eo cide ca ek's 341,451 169,479 
Orr ree rrr. 192,430 125,108 
Pacthe Five .cccscsess 103,164 57,93 
Prov.-Washington ..... 781,577 483,018 
MPO ac oink ose cnsisice's 463,051 276,281 
PE Le 5 oes bwhuasqme 431,370 287,106 
OS PRD ogee Seer ast 385,610 222,477 
+ I Ae Ne Pe lace if 464,286 
St; Paul F.. & MM... 933,338 
Springfield F. & M.. 68,917 
Standard Marine 562,251 
RMR. 5 oisinn's © saw vuaueeio 104,447 
Switzerland General 1,147,404 692,126 
Thames & Mersey..... 614,586 281,476 
Trausportation 26.5635 136,458 51,899 
Union of Canton ...... 943,209 709,684 
TEE a os ciwwaewe 860,740 526,340 
Union Marine ........ 196,182 64,509 
U. S. Mer. & Ship.. 1,432,561 858,931 
ee eee pe 751,449 400,377 
Westchester .......... 378,628 265,070 
Western Assur. ....... 225,814 135,945 
MORES 5s 0.0.5.3 gs'4o.e- ele 350,369 245,546 
ind. Met: Mer... 0%... 387,054 245,793 
meeMe TK, oes kaaesde 286,342 150,006 
PIP OAR eee 791,215 443,037 
SITE ee ee 176,582 85,612 
ee SE IOC 182,458 99.099 
Amer. Mer. Mar....... 140,377 215,706 
Home. F. & Mic. ss <... 336,153 134,856 
OS ee ey a 846,671 460,504 
Phoenix, Hartford 464,585 298,026 





Inland Navigation, 1929 











Net Losses 
Company Premiums Paid 

0 ee ee $275,689 $125,214 
American & Foreign.. 315,806 9,0 
American Eagle ....... 333,202 137,773 
American, Newark 705,339 427,790 
Automobile RP ora eae 1,601,979 538,212 
Commercial Union, Eng. 3,130,443 1,092,111 
Commonwealth ........ 99,805 43,966 
Connecticut ........... 250,529 80,717 
a a ree 1,391,933 687,659 
Eagle, Star & B. D... 216,552 181,870 
a | ee 50,105 16,143 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... 1,220,895 611,991 
Fireman’s Fund ...... 766,743 274,273 
Firemen’s, Newark .... 194,140 92,630 
Fire Association ...... 293,534 104,724 
A, pn os de winds 274,879 117,952 
Pere 546,773 225,049 
Great American ...... 699.432 239,073 
Globe & Rutgers ...... 3,920,487 2,887,948 
SS Sree yr 1,773,069 643,231 
er See ee 1,768,314 738,293 
Home F. & M.. 0.5.5. 57,916¢ 6,921 
Ins. Co. of N. A..... 4,043,448 1,816,485 
eg Oe ee ie 140,998 55,644 
SS ee ee 328,412 170,734 
Mercantile .......0.... 88,546 43,854 
National Union 263.984 97,613 
North Br. & Merc..... 869,955 361,101 
Mocth River .icésacss 260,533 101,031 
Pennsylvania ......... 207,069 84,620 
Phoenix, Hartford 415,162 133,760 
DUE a ass <hs ease nee 161,122 23,009 
eC coc cedieesaee 2,797,025 1,243,651 
ee 346.103 79,823 
United’ States ...00<%% 359.868 143,014 





D. H. DAVIES PROMOTED 
D. H. Davies, who was formerly su- 
perintendent of the marine department 
of the Newark branch office of the Aetna 
Insurance Co., has been appointed under- 
writer for the western marine depart- 
ment of the company. 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 
8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,871,180.46 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $10,841,544.57 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,388,613.59 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 
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THEFT BUREAU REPORTS 





Nearly 92% of Cars Stolen Are Recov- 
ered; National Theft Law and Num- 
ber Revealing Acid a Big Aid 

The National Automobile Theft Bu- 
reau and the theft committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence in their annual reports show that 


‘about 92% of cars reported stolen are 


eventually recovered. This high per- 
centage of recovery is aided in part by 
an acid used by the Theft Bureau which 
will restore original numbers on steel 
where the number has been obliterated 
and another substituted. The United 
States Department of Justice, under the 
national motor vehicle theft act, for the 
year ending June 30 last secured 2,123 
convictions and collected $85,686 in fines. 

The governing committee of the Theft 
Bureau consists of the following: Fred 
J. Sauter, Chicago, chairman; Livingston 
1 Short, General Exchange Insurance 
Corp., New York. vice-chairman; L. K. 
Babcock, Aetna Life companies: aT, 
Bailey. North British & Mercantile, and 
C. A. Bickerstaff, Fireman’s Fund. 





COMPULSORY INSURANCE 





Steamshiv Passenger Risks Will Be Con- 
sidered at Meeting of International 
Law Ass’n in Antwerp 

An International Maritime Law meet- 
ing will be held from August 1 to 5 this 
vear at the Antwerp Exhibition. It will 
be presided over by Louis Franck, Bel- 
gian Minister of State. An important 
point of the program provided is the 
putting into force of international agree- 
ments which have been made on earlier 
conferences in Brussels in 1924 and 1926. 
Among these is the compulsory insur- 
ance of steamship passengers. The va- 
rious national associations have been re- 
quested to let the permanent committee 
know in advance their opinion about the 
well known memorandum of Sir Nor- 
man Hill. 





JOHN POVAH 80 YEARS OLD 


Lloyd’s underwriters have conveyed an 
expression of good wishes to Captain 
John Povah on the occasion of his 
eightieth birthday. which he recently 
celebrated. Captain Povah is still an 
active underwriter at Lloyd’s, attending 
regularly to business, and he is regarded 
as one of the authorities in the overdue 
market. He is a master mariner and was 
one of the founders of the Honourable 
Company of Master Mariners, and in the 
past he took a prominent part in pre- 
serving all the traditions of the Captains’ 
Room at Lloyd’s. 





U. S. M. & S. 1929 FIGURES 

The United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers enjoyed a good vear durine 1929 in- 
creasing the admitted assets $417,824 to 
a total of $7.289,004. The net surplus on 
December 31 was $2.215,505, a gain of 
$339,289, and the capital was $1,000,000. 
The marine and automobile devartments 
of this company are managed by Apple- 
ton & Cox. Inc.. while the fire denart- 
menteis under the supervision of Crum 
& Forster, general agents. 


OPPOSE HOFSTADTER BILL 

At a hearing in Albany last week on 
the Hofstadter bill before the New York 
State Legislature which would permit 
marine mutual insurance companies to 
write non-assessable policies. A. Chal- 
mers Charles. of Barry, Wainwright, 
Thacher & Symmers. counsel for the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, appeared in opposition to this 
measure. 








NORTH POLE DIRIGIBLE COVER 

Whereas towards the end of last year 
it was said that the Zeppelin peovle had 
given up their plans of an expedition to 
the North Pole on account of the im- 
possibility to find the desired insurance 
coverage it appears now that they are 
again trying to place the hull and acci- 
dent insurances for the “Graf Zepnelin” 
and crew although on a different basis. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 











Should Mutuals Be Permitted To 
Write Non-Assessable Policies? 





Hearing At Albany Brings Out Views of Fire and Casualty 
Stock Companies Against Pending Bill; American Mutual 
of Boston Also in Opposition; Utica Mutual Favors 
Passage; The Arguments 


The hearing in Albany last week on 
the Porter Assembly and the Williams 
Senate bills permitting certain mutual 
insurance companies, including those 
writing automobile, to issue non-assess- 
able policies has caused widespread in- 
terest in the insurance fraternity. Among 
those who talked before the committee 
wre Frank L. Gardner, former president 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents; F. P. Stanley of the 
Glens Falls Indemnity; Hervey J. 
Drake of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives; John L. Train of the 
Utica Mutual, and a representative of 
the American Mutual. Mr. Train spoke 
in favor of the bills; the others op- 
posed, 

The legislation proposed is similar to 
that which has been introduced for sev- 
eral years. It is actively supported by 
the Utica Mutual and Merchants Mu- 
tual of Buffalo and passively by other 
New York state mutuals. Frank L. 
Gardiner said in part: 

“The safety of mutual companies has 
always been considered as their power 
to assess that taking the place of capi- 
tal and surplus. If they simply retain 
the right to pay dividends but not as- 
sess it means that surplus which really 
belongs to policyholders is to be put 
to one side in order to guarantee the 
issuance of non-assessable policies. In 
order to meet competition of other com- 
panies by keeping up the amount of divi- 
dends paid it might well be that the 
amount of business might increase ma- 
terially and yet all they would be com- 
pelled to do under this bill would be to 
keep $100,000 in excess of the minimum 
amount of capital required by stock 
companies. There is so much confusion 
in the mind of the general public re- 
garding insurance companies that it 
would be very hard for them to realize 
just what this change meant. As this 
bill would certainly not strengthen mu- 
tuals but rather weaken them it is hoped 
that the legislature will not report the 
bill out. For the past few years the 
effort has been to strengthen companies 
rather than to weaken them for the fail- 
ure of any type of insurance carrier 1S 
not only disastrous to policyholders but 
causes the people to lose faith in insur- 
ance as a whole.” 

Views of Casualty and Surety 
Executives 

Counsel Hervey J. Drake of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, which has a membership of sixty 


stock companies, submitted this memo- 
randum: 

1. The bills differ from most pro- 
posed legislation in that they are not 
offered tor the purpose of filling any 
public need or of correcting any abuses, 
but are for the sole purpose of benefiting 
a few large mutual insurance companies 
in competing with stock companies. and 
smaller mutual companies. 

2. The bill, if enacted, will destro 
the principle of mutual insurance, whic 
is the control of a company by its pol- 
icyholders, liability of its policyholders 
for assessment and the compensating 
right of policyholders to dividends. 

3. The mutual companies seem to 
have no difficulty in getting business 
with the assessment liability feature, and 
the larger their surpluses are the less 
troublesome in competition is the con- 
tingent liability for assessment. It is 
only the new smaller companies which 
find this feature a hindrance in getting 
business and apparenty it has not been 
an obstacle to the company of Mr. 
Train, who seems to be the principal 
proponent of the bill, in view of the con- 
tinuous growth of his company. 


Says Bill Is Not Needed 


4. The bill is really not needed by 
the companies who so eagerly want it, 
for the purpose of competing with stock 
companies, but is undoubtedly for the 
purpose of competing with the smaller 
mutuals, and the bill if passed will per- 
mit the few larger mutuals to eventually 
put the smaller mutuals out of business 
because then the larger mutuals will be 
able to advertise that their members will 
receive the same benefits as the mem- 
bers of smaller mutuals and will not 
have the one serious disadvantage which 
members of the smaller mutuals will 
have, that is the liability for assess- 
ment. 

5. But whether the assessment lia- 
bility is a hindrance or not it is a neéc- 
essary part of the plan adopted on the 
organization of the company and should 
be adhered to. 

6. So much for the purpose and ef- 
fect of the bill. The bill is objection- 
able from the viewpoint of other pro- 
visions of the New York Insurance Law 
in the following respects: 

The bill should be amended to require 
the consent of three-fourths of the pol- 
icyholders before the directors are per- 
mitted to capitalize the surplus for the 
purpose of issuing non-assessable poli- 
cies, for by such capitalization the sur- 
plus is taken out of free surplus and 
cannot be distributed in dividends to 
policyholders. It cannot be questioned 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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L. R. Swezey to Run 
Coast Dept. of Globe 

RESIGNS AS PHOENIX IND. HEAD 

To Have Rank of Vice-President with 


Francisco Headquarters; Came 
Into Business in 1909 








L. R. Swezey has resigned as presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Phoenix Indemnity to join the Globe 
Indemnity as its vice-president in charge 
of the company’s affairs west of the 
Rocky Mountains with headquarters in 
San Francisco. Mr. Swezey’s appoint- 
ment follows the resignation last week 
of Frank M. Hall from this post. 

In joining the Globe Mr. Swezey is 
in a sense reviving a connection with 
A. Duncan Reid, president of the com- 
pany, which dates back to 1909 when 
Mr. Reid was general superintendent of 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee and 
Mr. Swezey, a young lawyer, began his 
insurance career as a claim adjuster for 
the Ocean in Chicago. After claim ex- 
perience with the Ocean in various parts 
of the country Mr. Swezey was placed 
in charge of the Pacific coast claim de- 
partment of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity in San Francisco in 1914. He 
remained with that company until Feb- 
ruary, 1925, and worked in the claim, un- 
derwriting and production departments, 
finally having charge of the metropolitan 
department of the Hartford in San 
Francisco. 

In February, 1925, Mr. Swezey be- 
came Pacific coast manager of the 
Phoenix Indemnity and continued in that 
capacity until August 31, 1926, when he 
was made vice-president. On -January 
1, 1927, he was transferred to the home 
office of this company and made such 
progress that he was picked to head the 
organization upon the death of W. G. 
‘Falconer. Mr. Swezey is a graduate of 
Beloit College, class of 1905, studied law 
and was admitted to practice in several 
states. 

In placing a vice-president of the com- 
pany in charge of its Pacific coast opera- 
tions, the Globe is giving evidence of 
its recognition of the growing impor- 
tance of casualty-surety business on the 
coast. 





The yearly meeting of the Casualty 
Underwriters Association of Philadel- 
phia will be held on March 10. 


Phoenix Indemnity Co. 
Makes Official Changes 


TO MOVE TO 55 FIFTH AVENUE 





J. M. Haines Elected President; New 
Arrangement in No Way Affects 
Company’s Growth or Policies 


The Phoenix Indemnity board of di- 
rectors met on Wednesday and accepted 
regretfully the resignation of President 
L. R. Swezey who is joining the Globe 
Indemnity as vice-president on the coast. 

The following officers were elected by 
the board for the ensuing year: Percival 
Beresford, chairman of the board; James 
M. Haines, president; V. B. Chittenden 
and J. R. Robinson were re-elected vice- 
presidents and F. M. Hoffman also 
elected a vice-president; H. Lloyd Jones 
was appointed secretarv-treasurer. 

In the near future the Phoenix In- 
demnity will move to 55 Fifth avenue 
and there jointly occupy offices with the 
London Guarantee & Accident, which is 
affiliated with the Phoenix Assurance. 
The metropolitan department of the 
company, however, will remain at 150 
William street in charge of Vice-Presi- 
dent Chittenden. He will also continue 
to have contact with the claims depart- 
ment. 

The Phoenix Indemnity will continue 
to operate as a separate entity, these 
changes involving no departure from its 
business policies and methods. 





‘JAMES A. BEHA WELCOMED 





Starts New Work as National Bureau 
Gen’l Manager; Big Dinner Being 
Planned for March 27 

Monday was James A. Beha’s first day 
in his new post as general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and it was filled 
with activity. He was greeted not only 
by letters and telegrams of congratula- 
tion but by many invitations to make 
public addresses. 

Mr. Beha’s first public appearance in 
his new post will be on March 27 at a 
National Bureau dinner to which the 
chief executives of member companies 
will be invited. This affair will be in 
the nature of a welcoming party for Mr. 
Beha and William Leslie, new associate 
general manager, who is expected in 
New York by March 15. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 
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Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
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Underwriting Mercantile 
Open Stock Insurance 


J. J. IAGO POINTS TO DANGERS 





F. & D. Official in Lecture Describes 
This Line as Most Hazardous 
Burglary Coverage 





The most dangerous branch of the 
burglary business is in mercantile open 
stock insurance, in the opinion of John 
J. lago, vice-president of the Fidelity & 
Deposit, who recently delivered a lec- 
ture on this type of coverage before the 
casualty students of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. Mr. Iago empha- 
sized that the fortunes or misfortunes 
of burglary underwriting have been and 
are almost solely dependent upon the ef- 
ficacy of preventative measures. This 
condition is heightened by the fact that 
all burglaries are committed by intelli- 
gent persons and, in Mr. Iago’s opinion, 
sometimes “disgustingly intelligent.” He 
added: “Nobody tries to prevent the pre- 
vention of a fire but burglars always 
study defensive measures and to their 
way of thinking each such scheme is 
simply another puzzle to be solved. They 
generally find some solution.” 


Effect of Commodity Price Changes 


Delving for a moment into statistics, 
Mr. Iago pointed out that during the 
seven year period beginning with 1921 
and ending with 1927 the total earned 
premiums on open stock policies written 
by all companies were $23,234,001 and the 
incurred losses $10,545,767; the loss ratio 
being 45.4%. Commenting on the expe- 
rience prior to 1921 he said: “It was so 
unprofitable that veterans like myself 
prefer not to talk about it. In rate-mak- 
ing we assume a normal loss ratio of 
45% which provides a 5% underwriting 
profit for the companies. During the 
seven year period referred to above, sev- 
eral’ years were abnormally good and 
several abnormally bad. Loss _ ratios 
upon this type of business luctuate 
widely, and it is extremely doubtful. that 
any rate structure which has not been 
based upon an experience period of ten 
years or more is thoroughly sound and 
reliable. ; 

“These fluctuations in loss experience 
result from several causes. Changes 1n 
commodity prices influence mercantile 
burglary hazards to an extent which we 
have not yet accurately measured. 
Whenever wholesale commodity prices 
are high, a ready market for stolen goods 
is immediately created and the criminal 
element promptly avails itself of the op- 
portunity. Frequently such increases 
occur suddenly and without warning, and 
insurance companies sustain severe loss- 
es before underwriters recognize the ex- 
istence of an emergency and devise cor- 
rective measures, Conversely, a_ big 
drop in commodity prices does not al- 
ways bring happiness in its wake be- 
cause merchants are caught with large 
inventories of merchandise which can- 
not be converted into cash, so that morat 
hazards become acute. 

“Immediately before and after the 
war the prices of automobile tires were 
very high and there was a nation-wide 
market for stolen tires. All companies 
writing burglary insurance sustained se- 
vere underwriting losses on merchandise 
of this type. When the prices of tires 
returned to normal, professional bur- 
glars turned their attention to more 
promising fields. During the past five 
or six years I have heard of few bur- 
glarious attacks upon the premises of 
tire dealers and I doubt that many such 
dealers carry burglary insurance or will 
do so unless and until another price in- 
crease creates a market for stolen tires. 
Some of the burglary insurance compa- 
nies which lost a substantial amount of 
money some years ago have not been 
able to sell insurance to tire dealers dur- 
ing normal years and in consequence 
have not been able to recoup their losses. 
Many similar experiences could be cited, 
but this will doubtless serve to illustrate 
what I have been saying about the ef- 








and particulars. 





“STEPPING IN 
TO SERVE YOU” 


Every Agent and Broker versed in Life Insurance cover- 
ages appreciates the Merits of Disability Protection. 


On account of the extended elimination periods adopted 
by the Life Companies and the increase in rates, we are 
meeting the insured’s Needs through the issuance of 
our new “Disability Income Policies.” . 


It will be to your advantage to write for specimen copies 


Royal Indemnity Company 


150 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH DEPARTMENT 





fect of commodity price fluctuations 
upon burglary insurance experience. 
Large Cities the Best Field 

“Broadly speaking, mercantile open 
stock insurance is salable only in large 
cities, so that the efficiency or deficiency 
of police administration seriously influ- 
ences loss experience upon this form of 
indemnity. The present municipal ad- 
ministration in New York City can point 
with pride to the record for efficiency of 
its police department, and the insurance 
companies have testified in a practical 
way to its good work by substantial de- 
creases in burglary insurance rates. The 
last decrease in rates on mercantile risks 
was as much as 25% upon certain classes. 
It is to be hoped that existing conditions 
will continue indefinitely, because old- 
timers recall with a shudder the state of 
affairs prevailing for some years prior to 
1926—the year in which the present ad- 
ministration took office. The police de- 
partment of New York City is an ex- 
traordinarily efficient organization today, 
but, as has happened in the past, events 
which burglary insurance underwriters 
cannot foresee or forestall might bring 
about disorganization and demoraliza- 
tion.” 

Mr. Iago referred to the time some 
years ago when many underwriters be- 
lieved that mercantile open stock insur- 
ance could never be whipped into sat- 
isfactory shape. He said: “One large 
company, which writes a sizeable volume 
of other forms of burglary insurance, has 
never issued an open stock policy, and 
several other large companies display no 
eagerness for business of this type. The 
favorable experience of the past two or 
three years has not deluded the old and 
experienced companies into forgetful- 
ness of past adversity. Continued suc- 
cess can be assured only by preserva- 
tion of the factors which have made the 
present state of affairs possible. These 
are: (a) the co-insurance policy form; 
(b). a rate structure based upon an ex- 
perience period of sufficient breadth to 
include the oscillations in loss ratios re- 





sulting from commodity price variations, 
business prosperity cycles, and _ political 
ebbs and flows; and (c) careful investi- 
gation of moral hazards, and the inspec- 
and improvement of physical haz- 
ards.” 


Explains Coinsurance Clause 


After giving detailed consideration to - 


the standard policy form and pointing 
out its provisions and exclusions, Mr. 
Jago took up the coinsurance or average 
clause which, he said, was adopted in 
1921 after a long period of unprofitable 
experimentation with a non-coinsurance 
policy form. He declared that its adop- 
tion was the turning point in the history 
of open stock burglary insurance and 
that it is the hope of many underwriters 
that other branches of the business may 
eventually be placed upon a coinsurance 
basis. His explanation of this clause fol- 
lows in part: 

“The meaning of the coinsurance 
clause has been frequently misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. Some agents 
and brokers have assumed, after a hasty 
reading, that an 80% clause provides that 
the insurance company will pay 80% of 
each loss and no more, and have so in- 
formed policyholders. As a matter of 
fact, no insurance company will delib- 
erately issue a policy knowing in ad- 
vance that the assured will coilect only 
a fraction of his loss. It is expected 
by all companies that every policyholder 
will carry the required amount of insur- 
ance and that all losses will be paid in 
full. A policyholder can be penalized 
only when he fails to perform his part 
of the contract, and one of the prime 
duties of agents and brokers is to ex- 
plain policy provisions to their clients. 
The coinsurance clause is not intended 
to be a means of short-changing policy- 
holders; it is designed to bring about an 
equitable assessment of premium 
charges. 

“An explanation to a policyholder of 
the operation of the coinsurance gen- 
erally requires a supplementary justifi- 
cation. Some purchasers of insurance 
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readily comprehend the mechanics of 
coinsurance but are disposed to think 
that it is an unnecessarily round-about 
way of doing things. It may be some- 
what cumbersome, but at any rate it is 
the best scheme thus far devised to pro- 
tect insurance companies directly, and 
the majority of their policyholders indi- 
rectly, against the most dangerous pit- 
fall in the underwriting of any type of 
insurance, namely, adverse selection. 

“The coinsurance method prevents ad- 
verse selection; it exacts adequate pre- 
miums for the most hazardous risks: 
and it thereby protects the policyhold- 
ers who carry full insurance against 
over-charge. 

“The ideal method would be to re- 
quire all policyholders to carry full in- 
surance. This is actually done in Eng- 
land, but trade conditions are so dii- 
ferent in this country that our require- 
ment is partial rather than full in order 
to allow for seasonal and other fluctua- 
tions in stocks of merchandise. Fur- 
thermore, we have adopted an arbitrary 
limit for each kind of business beyond 
which coinsurance does not operate. This 
is called the coinsurance limit and will 
be found in the rate manual opposite 
the kind of business.” 


Moral Hazard of Applicants 


Further along in his lecture the speak- 
er had the following significant com- 
ments to make about the investigation 
of moral hazards: 

“An acceptable ap-licant for open 
stock insurance is one who has a well 
established reputation for honesty, fair- 
dealing, successful conduct of his busi- 
ness, and whose financial condition is 
sound at the time of making application 
for insurance. Merchants and manufac- 
turers who have not established good 
reputations with the credit reporting 
agencies are very doubtful. Those who 
are setting up in business at the time of 
making application for insurance should 
be investigated with the greatest care 
because in these days of: intense com- 
petition only the’ fittest survive, and the 
two principal causes of business failures 
have been found to be ‘inexperience’ and 
‘lack of capital.’ Presumably it goes 
without saying that applicants who have 
been previously in questionable claims 
against insurance companies, or in bank- 
ruptcy, or who are reputed to be dis- 
honest in their dealings with business 
clients and creditors are not eligible for 
insurance. 


Lines Where Physical Hazard Is Serious 


The inspection of the physical haz- 
ard in this type of risk is regarded with 
caution, Mr. Iago said, and he quoted 
from the underwriting instructions to 
agents of a large surety company on the 
classes of business, as follows, where 
this hazard is serious and calls for an 
unusual degree of protection: 

“(a) Jewelers; (b) assayers and re- 
finers; (c) dealers in silverware; (d) 
dealers in fountain pens, etc.; (e) deal- 
ers in silks or silk garments; (f) lin- 
gerie shops; (g) women’s wear, whether 
application states cloaks and suits, dress- 
es, garments, dressmaker, merchant 
tailor, skirts or other such designation 
Policies in amounts of $10,000 and less 
may sometimes be acceptable without 2 
burglar alarm or watchman if the physi- 
cal protection is unusually strong. Poli- 
cies issued to dealers in cotton goods or 
wrappers and skirts (not silk) may simi- 
larly be acceptable without alarm o1 
watchman. 


“(h) Furriers. This is a skin game 
in more ways than one. The moral haz- 
ard must be investigated with the ut- 
most care. 

“Another very important step in mak- 
ing an inspection prior to issuance of 
open stock burglary insurance is to de- 
termine if the applicant’s books and -rec- 
ords are such that the amount of loss 
may be accurately ascertained. If not, 
the policy will be void, and we don’t 
want to sell insurance upon that basis. 
The meaning and purpose of the coinsur- 
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How Surety Companies Aid Big Business 





By HENRY S. PETTIT, 
Superintendent, Bonding Department, Hudson Casualty 


The author of this article, citing the 
great service performed by bonding com- 
panies to large and small corporations as 
well as to individuals, has a background 
of many years in the business and is co- 
author of the “Fidelity and Surety Bond 
Digest,” published by The Eastern Under- 
writer. He puts particular stress upon the 
work done by bonding companies in con- 
nection with the estates of minors. His 
remarks follow: 

Certain kinds of corporations are so 
necessary for the welfare of our coun- 
try that we could not easily get along 
without them. I doubt if many of us 
would say that a life insurance company 
is not a necessity. The amount received 
at a person’s death helps someone, pos- 
sibly a widow or an orphan, to continue 
living comfortably for a while at least. 
There are other corporations which to 
my mind occupy important places in the 
business world and they are the corpor- 
ations transacting a fidelity and surety 
bonding business. Very little has ever 
been written concerning these corpor- 
ations for the enlightenment of the 
public. 

It is safe to say that today all well 
managed institutions require protection 
against loss owing to dishonesty of em- 
ployes. Millions of employes are occu- 
pying bonded positions. The bonding 
company furnishes the required guar- 
antee and the employe is enabled to pro- 
cure employment which means his own 
livelihood and probably that of others 
dependent upon him. This is an im- 
portant service to the employe and at 
the same time to the employer because 
it is to be assumed that the bonding 
company will issue its guarantee only for 
honest employes. 

Millions Paid Out for Defalcations 

According to reports filed with the in- 
surance departments during the year 
1927, the bonding companies paid $16,- 
468,816 to employe rs owing to dishonesty 
of employes holding positions of trust 
and in 1928 the sum of $16,548,540 was 
paid out for a similar reason. The fig- 
ures for 1929 are not yet available. The 
defalcations increase each year but this 
may be due to a growth of the business. 
However, I believe employers are par- 
tially responsible for the increase of 
defalcations because they place too 
much responsibility on employes without 
a proper check or system of accounting. 
It is unfair to an employe, who may be 
receiving an inadequate salary, to place 
him in a position which exposes him to 
great temptations, whereas a _ proper 


check or system of accounting would act ° 


as a restraining influence and would 
probably save the employe from becom- 
ing a defaulter. The bonding compa- 
nies call this fact to the attention of 
employers and it cannot be estimated 
how many employes have thereby been 
saved from becoming defaulters. This 
is an important service to the public. 

Another important service rendered by 
bonding companies is in connection with 
the estate of minors. When a minor, a 
person under twenty-one years of age, is 
entitled to an estate, the surrogate’s 
court will appoint a general guardian and 
will require that the guardian file a bond 
for the benefit of the minor, guarantee- 
ing that the guardian will faithfully per- 
form his duties, which in general, are to 
take care of the minor’s property and 
keep it properly invested until the minor 
becomes of age. Take for instance a 
guardian receiving a $50,000 estate of a 
minor three years of age. He would have 
control of the estate for eighteen years, 
and who can foresee what might happen 
in eighteen years. 

In such cases the bonding company 
would require the guardian to deposit 
the cash assets of the estate in a bank 
where no withdrawals could be made 
without the consent of the bonding com- 
pany and the securities of the estate 


would have to be deposited in a safe de- 
posit box which could be opened only 
by the guardian when accompanied by 
a representative of the bonding com- 
pany. One can easily see what a pro- 
tection this is to the minor. It removes 
all temptation from the guardian to 
speculate with the minor’s estate and is 
an assurance to the minor that the es- 
tate will all be on hand when he or she 
becomes of age, and this despite the fact 
that the estate has been held in trust 
for eighteen years. 

The same conditions as relate to a 
minor’s estate are applicable to other 
long term trusts when a bonding com- 
pany furnishes a bond.for a guardian, 
trustee, executor or other fiduciary as 
the case may be. It can not be estimat- 
ed how much has been saved for minor’s 
or heirs of estates by reason of the ex- 
istence of bonding companies. 


NOT LIABLE FOR RECEIVER 





Creditor Cannot Recover ,From_ Surety 
For Fee After Failing to Stop 
Proceedings 
The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has 
held that where a creditor appealed from 
the judgment allowing the receiver cer- 
tain fees for special services, but failed 
to execute a supersedeas bond which 
would have stayed the proceedings un- 
der civil code of practice section’ 747, 
thus permitting such a fee to be paid 
out, the creditor is thereby precluded 
from seeking to hold the surety of the 

receiver liable. 

The case was that of David Adams 
against the United States F. & G. to 
recover $1,516 as surety of H. D. Perk- 
ins, receiver of the business of Higgs 
& Bussey. 





ON COAST VISIT 
Harry Leonard, vice-president of the 
Union Indemnity in charge of its fidel- 
ity and surety department, is now on 
a Pacific Coast trip, visiting all the west- 
ern branches and general agents of the 
company. 





ILL HAYS “made the sun shine 
in Hollywood” but a colorful 
advertising campaign took dark days 
out of the calendar for ZURICH Agents. 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INS. CO.,LTD. 


ZURICH FIRE INS.CO OF NEW YORK 











PAPA GETS A LOT OF MAIL 
AND HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Little Willie is proud of all the letters Papa is getting since his 
accident. But Papa isn’t happy, because the mail is all bills— the 
regular ones and doctors, nurses, hospitals, ete. Our checks would 
brighten up the mail—if he had one of our Accident Policies — and 
everyone would be happy. Let us tell you about income insurance. 


We'll Have The ZURICH protect you 


©Z.G.A. & L. 1. CO., LTD, 








Deny Reciprocals Credit 
For Reduced Car Rates 


ST. LOUIS AD CONTROVERSY 


Automobile Insurance Association of 
Missouri Tells Public Facts About 
Reduction; Copy of Ad 








Following the readjustment of automo- 
bile liability and property damage rates 
the Inter-Insurance Exchange of the 
Automobile Club of Missouri ran ad- 
vertising claiming that the exchange had 
forced the stock companies to reduce 
rates. The Automobile Insurance As- 
sociation of Missouri, recently formed, 
came back with this advertisement: 

“Notice to the Public: 

“In order that the Automobile own- 
ers of St. Louis be not misled by in- 
dividuals or organizations seeking to fur- 
ther their interests by claiming credit 
for the recent reductions in automobile 
liability and property damage rates, we 
desire to call your attention to the fact 
that the readjustment of automobile rates 
just made was nation-wide, and not con- 
fined to St. Louis. 

“As a result of this readjustment, the 
rates in Missouri, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Tennessee and several other 
states were reduced while substantial in- 
creases in rates were effected in Califor- 
nia, Michigan, Kansas, New Jersey and 
other states. 

“If credit for the recent reduction in 
automobile rates in St. Louis should go 
to any single organization, it should 
properly be given to the St. Louis Safety 
Council for their splendid work in less- 
ening the number of accidents m our 
city. 

“Automobile insurance rates are based 
entirely on loss experience and are not 
the result of competition, particularly 
that of a local organization. 

“We call attention to the fact that in 
California and Michigan, both of which 
states have large automobile club in- 
surance facilities, rates were materially 
increased.” 

(This association is composed of prac- 
tically all agents and brokers in Mis- 
souri issuing automobile insurance poli- 
cies in stock insurance companies.) 





NEW POST FOR C. E. CARR 





Made Agency Superintendent of Con- 
necticut Plate Glass; Lining Up Ex- 
pansion Program 
Charles E. Carr, formerly manager of 
the Plate Glass Insurance Survey Bu- 


_reau of New York, has been appointed 


superintendent of agents of the Connec- 
ticut Plate Glass Insurance Co. of Tor- 
rington, Conn. This company, whose 
operations have been confined to its 
home state since organization, is now 
embarking upon an expansion program 
and has been licensed in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Carr will give his 
first attention to establishing agencies 
in these states. 

While with the Plate Glass Insurance 
Survey Bureau Mr. Carr built up a sub- 
stantial and efficient organization. He 
has spent his entire business career in 
the plate glass field and has had experi- 
ence in every department. Recently he 
has been connected with the Hogan 
Agency, Inc., in New York City. 





WM. B. JOYCE RECOVERS 





National Surety Chairman’s Successful 
Comeback After Operation Announced 
at Directors’ Meeting 
Not only were directors of the Na- 
tional Surety at their meeting last week 
encouraged by the increase of $209,000 
in net business written during January 
over the previous year but a message 
was read by President E. A. St. John 
from Chairman William B. Joyce advis- 
ing of his complete recovery from his 

recent serious operation. 

The January volume amounted to $2,- 
407,953 and the $209,000 2zain was so di- 
versified that it was shared in by all 
lines of business written and also as to 
localities. 
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BAIL BOND POOL FAVORED 





But Surety Executives of 23 Companies 
Want More Data From Special 
Committee on Its Scope 

Executives of some twenty-three lead- 
ing surety companies conferred this 
week in the American Surety Co. offices 
on the proposed organization of a bail 
bond pool. After a general discussion 
on an outline plan of operation submit- 
ted by a special committee the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the companies here 
represented look with favor upon the 
formation of a bail bond pool or rein- 
surance conference, but before finai ac- 
tion request further report from the 
committee now acting with regard to 
particulars discussed in this meeting.” 

The special committee which was in- 
creased from four to eight companies 
will keep in close touch with the dis- 
trict attorneys working on the bail bond 
situation, the insurance department and 
Chief Magistrate McAdoo. The commit- 
tee now consists of the Detroit Fidelity 
& Surety, the General Surety, the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, the Globe Indemnity, 
the American Surety, the United States 
F. & G., the National Surety and the 
Great American Indemnity. 


NEW POST FOR H. S. ROBINS 





Joins Automobile Underwriting Staff of 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
and Alliance Casualty; His Career 

R. S. Robins has joined the underwrit- 
ing staff of the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America and its running mate, 
the Alliance Casualty, and will be identi- 
fied with the automobile departments of 
these companies. Mr. Robins recently 
resigned his post as automobile mana- 
ger of the Metropolitan Casualty to ac- 
cept this appointment. 

A native of Baltimore and educated 
at Baltimore Polytechnic and Tohns 
Hopkins University, Mr. Robins began 
his insurance career with the United 
States F. &’°G. and in 1923 joined the 
automobile department of the Metropol- 
itan Casualty. He advanced rapidly to 
the position of assistant manager and 


then manager of the automobile depart- 
ment. 

By experience and training Mr. Robins 
is exceptionally well qualified as an auto- 
mobile underwriter and will add to the 
strength of the automobile departments 
of the Indemnity and the Alliance. 


W. S. MAYS IN THE LIMELIGHT 

Whitefoord S. Mays, head of W. S. 
Mays & Co., New York, made the daily 
newspaper headlines a few days ago 
when his speech on “Insurance-Financed 
Airplanes” before the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis was 
reported. This meeting was in connec- 
tion with the International Aircraft Ex- 
position in the same city which was at- 
tended by many aviation notables in- 
cluding Clarence D. Chamberlin, trans- 
atlantic flyer. 





R. A. NORRIS RESIGNS 

R. A. Norris has been obliged to 
resign as metropolitan branch manager 
of the Constitution Indemnity in New 
York because of continued ill health. He 
has been in charge of this office since 
it was opened. Nelson D. Sterling, vice- 
president of the company, will continue 
to give the metropolitan office his per- 
sonal supervision, and with H. L. Bryan, 
who has been made its assistant mana- 
ger, the office will function as usual. 


RECIPROCAL FAILURES 
The recent failures of the three re- 
ciprocals in Seattle have been widely 
used on the Pacific Coast by stock com- 
pany agents as competitive arguments. 
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Saturday 


Gjutted by Fire— 


yet open again 


Saturday morning in the Home Offices—employees busy 


cleaning up the odds and ends of the week’s work. And 


then a telegram from a Middle Western unit of the 


agency organization: 


morning. 


Mondin! 


business as usual in temporary quarters on Monday 





“OUR OFFICE TOTALLY DESTROYED BY 
FIRE. RUSH NEW POLICIES AND 
SUPPLIES.” 


An immediate bustle of activity in the Agency Depart- 
ment. Visions of the usual Saturday half-holiday gone 
glimmering, but never a growl, not a complaint. Only 
a speeding up as a smooth-working organization co- 
operates to meet the emergency call for service. 

Supply orders pile up in the stock room. The entire 
force labors all Saturday afternoon—report again for 
duty Sunday morning. Finally the task is done. Ship- 
ment of full agency equipment is completed by Sunday 
afternoon. The gutted agency is enabled to open for 


An emergency call for service— but it found the 
Continental organization ready and willing to re- 
spond. Executives and employees of these Companies 
stand united and prepared at all times to aid their field 
representatives, even though self-sacrifice and personal 
inconvenience is involved. Theirs is the Continental 
conception of service — the service that builds an 
agency’s business. ; 


Continental Casualty Company 


Continental Assurance Company 
Chicago 


Illinois 





Farm Bureau Now Has 
5,000 Policyholders 


HAS ITS CAR INSURANCE CO. 





Every Farmer In New Hampshire 
Eligible to Obtain This Insurance; 
Borrowed $25,000 to Start 





The latest form of farmer co-opera- 
tive business to come to New England is 
automobile insurance. The New Hamp- 
shire Farm Bureau has its own mutual 
automobile insurance company and. al- 
ready has 5,000 policyholders, all farm- 
ers or their employes. Their policy lim- 
its their risks to car owners who do 
most of their driving on quiet country 
roads and rarely meet city traffic. 

Every farmer in New Hampshire may 
secure insurance at the same rate in the 
Farm Bureau mutual. There are no 
zones. Manager S. O. Walker of the 
mutual declares that all automobile in- 
surance rates will soon be based on a 
classification of car owners according to 
the amount of driving they do, instead 
of the zone they live in. 

Farmers as a class drive relatively lit- 
tle and generally on roads that are not 
congested, the Farm Bureau figures. 
They are likely to be afraid of city 
traffic and to stay at home if the roads 
are slippery. The two-year experience 
of the New Hampshire Farm Bureau in 
automobile insurance bears out this es- 
timate of the farmer as a safe driver. 


The Rates 


The premiums which the Farm Bureau 
company has to charge its policvholders 
are only a fraction of the standard stock 
company rates. 

Automobile liabiilty insurance is not 
compulsory in New Hampshire as it is 
in Massachusetts. But the New Hamp- 
shire farmer can get a liability and prop- 
erty damage policy on a $500 car for $9 
a year, or on a $1,100 car for $11 a year. 
Few New Hampshire farmers have more 
expensive cars than that. This policy 
protects him against a $5,000 claim for 
the death of one person or a $10,000 
claim for the death of two people. He 
can get collision insurance for $12.50 a 
year on the $500 car and for $18.20 a 
year on the $1,100 car. 

He can and many times does, get all 
these forms of coverage for $25.72 on 
the $500 car or for $38.56 on the $1,100 
car. 

With such low rates, most of the farm- 
ers’ mutual policyholders buy two or 
more kinds of insurance on their cars. 
The New Hampshire Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual Insurance Company is modeled after 
this form of farmers’ mutual in Ohio, 
where it has been operative for ten 
years. Every risk over $2,000 is rein- 
sured with big stock companies, which 
assume the bulk of the liability. 

At his first payment, the farmer pays 
over almost as much as anybody else. 
He makes a premium deposit of 2% 
times the premium rate for six months. 
Thereafter he pays just enough every 
six months to keep his premium deposit 
intact. When he, ceases to be an in- 
surer he withdraws his original premium 
deposit. To the extent of this deposit, 
the farmer policyholder is also a stock- 
holder in the company. His liabiilty is 
limited by the policy of reinsuring, so 
that the largest individual liability on 
any policy is five cents for each policy- 
holder. 

When the Farm Bureau Company or- 
ganized, the legal capitalization was se- 
cured by borrowing $25,000. For the first 
six months interest and overhead cost 
$4,000 more than premium income. But 
by the end of 1% years this deficit had 
been overcome. The farmer premiums 
are now paying the companys’ expenses. 

The farm bureau has fifty of its mem- 
bers licensed as agents. All are resi- 
dent farmers, in a position to’ scrutinize 
applicants for insurance so as to protect 
the company against other than bona 
fide farmer policyholders. 


- 
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W. E. McKell Feted by 
N. Y. Casualty Officials 

NEWLY ELECTED EXECUTIVE V.P. 

Presented With Gold Pen and Pencil at 


Dinner Affair; Speeches by J. C. 
French and A. F. Lafrentz 








Officers and department heads of the 
New York Casualty turned out one night 
last week to welcome William E. Mc- 
Kell, newly elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the company. A dinner was 
given at Janssen’s Hofbrau on upper 
Broadway with Col. Harvey L. Jones, 
vice-president, as toastmaster and Presi- 
dent J. Carroll French as chairman of 
the arrangements committee. 

As one of the speakers Arthur F. La- 
frentz, first vice-president, - American 
Surety, and vice-president of the New 
York Casualty, expressed the hopes and 
ambitions which the American Surety 
holds for its subsidiary and the promise 
in the future for further growth in the 
business of the two companies along 
well-established lines. Mr. French was 
then introduced and after expressing his 
pleasure in his association with Mr. Mc- 
Kell and his own optimism regarding the 
future, presented to Mr. McKell on be- 
half of the others present a fountain 
pen and pencil. Mr. McKell responded 
with sincere appreciation and sounded a 
note of enthusiasm for the new duties 
which have been added to those he has 
been handling as vice-president of the 
American Surety. 

Unique Menu Card 

Entertainment was provided during 
the serving of an elaborate dinnér. The 
printed menu card included a picture of 
Mr. McKell, and the menu itself was 
done in humorous vein to reflect some 
of the phrases of the casualty business. 
It was as follows: 

Menu Exposures 
Employer’s Liability Crabmeat Cocktail 
Russian Dressing with Limits 
Average Hearts of Celery 

Inspected Salted Almonds 
Hazardous Queen Olives 
Liquidated Essence of Tomatoes in Cup 
Filet of Compensation Sea Ball, 
Saute Amandines 

Contributory Parisienne Boiled Potato 
Safety Broiled Filet Mignon, Bernaise 
Classified New Peas 

Hanna Potatoes Audited 
Premium Hofbrau Salad 
Schedule Coup Helene by Accident 
Rated Friandise 
Quick Settlement Mocha 


GLOBE INDEMNITY TO MOVE 








Its New York Division Will Soon Estab- 
lish Quarters at 60 John Street: 
Other Changes in Building 

The new building in New York City 
at No. 60 John street, which has already 
attracted many insurance agencies, will 
soon house the New York division of the 
Globe Indemnity Co., which will move 
from its present quarters at 59 Maidea 
Lane. The Globe will occupy three en- 
tire floors, the sixth, seventh and eighth. 

It is also announced by Charles B. Van 
Valen, Inc., real estate brokers, that the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. will take 
over the second and third floors in the 
spring. A new tenant to enter the build- 
ing in March will be the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America, now located at No. 
160 Broadway. 





CHICAGO CONGRESS MAY 6 





Casualty Field Club of Illinois Planning 
Big Program; To Meet at 
LaSalle Hotel 
The third annual casualty sales con- 
gress to be sponsored by the Casualty 
Field Club of Illinois has been formally 
set for May 5 at the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. The subjects to be discussed are 
automobile insurance, bonds, personal 
accident, and an address by an out- 
standing agent on “What the Agent Ex- 

pects of His Companies.” 


J. S. KEMPER ANNIVERSARY 





His 25 Years in the Business Observed 
by Lumbermens Group With Dinner 
and Reception; His Career 


James S. Kemper, president of the 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty of Illinois and associated compa- 
nies, observed his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary in the insurance business this week. 
In honor of this occasion a dinner was 
given in his honor by the board of di- 
rectors of the Lumbermens group at the 
Union League Club, Chicago, and the 
entire home office staff held an informal 
reception last Saturday afternoon at the 
home offices of the company. 

In his twenty-five years in the busi- 
ness Mr. Kemper has served in various 
capacities from a clerkship to presidency. 
His first post was with the Central Man- 
ufacturers’ Mutual where he worked in 
practically every department. In 1911 
he established the Lumbermens & Manu- 
facturers Insurance Agency at Chicago 
which acts as the western department 
of the Central Manufacturers’ and the 
Associated Lumber Mutuals. Shortly 
afterward the Illinois compensation act 
was passed and he was called upon by 
the lumbermen to co-operate in the for- 
mation of a casualty carrier, the (Ameri- 
can)) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty of 
which he is now president. In addition 
to this company Mr. Kemper is presi- 
dent and general manager of the Na- 
tional Retailers Mutual, the American 
Motorists and the Federal Mutual Lia- 
bility; is vice-president of the Central 
Manufacturers’ Mutual and the Ohio 
Millers Mutual; is manager of the Build- 
ing Owners Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies and the western 
department of the Associated Lumber 
Fire Mutuals and the Improved Risk 
Mutuals. He is also insurance con- 
sultant for numerous trade organizations. 

Premium income of the Kemper offices 
for 1929 attained a total of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. 


ILLINOIS FEDERATION AFFAIR 








Date Set for April 9: Speakers Include 
Claris Adams, H. S. Ives and 
James A. Beha 
Among the prominent speakers sched- 
uled for the annual meetingand banquet 
of the Insurance Federation of Illinois 
on April 9 in Chicago will be Claris 
Adams, executive vice-president, Ameri- 
can Life of Detroit, who will be toast- 
master; W. H. Sawyer of New York 
City, chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee of the National Eleciric Light As- 
sociation and well known public utility 
engineer, and Henry Swift Ives, special 
counsel, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives An invitation has 
also been accepted by James A. Beha, 
general manager, National Bureau of 

Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

Special emphasis is being laid this 
year on the entertainment features of 
the program, the committee in charge 
being headed by Frank H. Chandler. of 
the Employers’ Liability Group, Harold 
M. O’Brien, president of the Chicago 
Fire & Marine, and L. J. Kempf, of the 
Travelers. 





JOHN B. GEYLER HONORED 

John B. Geyler, associate manager of 
the United States F. & G. in Newark, 
was given a testimonial dinner at the 
Downtown Club last week by his asso- 
ciates in honor of his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of service with the company. 
The Newark staff presented him with a 
traveling bag and his gift from the com- 
pany was a silver vase bearing the in- 
scription of his length of service. 





CHANGE FOR J. J. MURPHY 

John J. Murphy, formerly in charge 
of the metrovolitan underwriting de- 
partment of the Employers’ Liability, 
has ioined the Eastern department of the 
Federal Surety in New York City in 
charge of its casualty underwriting. Mr. 
Murphy, a well known figure on William 
Street, was with the Employers’ for 
twelve years. 


R. H. Bland Speaks His 
Mind on New Companies 


DIVIDED INTO THREE GROUPS 





U. S. F. & G. President Takes Stock 
of Present Trends; What the Future 
as in Store 





The keenest of interest has been dis- 
played in the characteristic comments 
made a short time ago by R. Howard 
Bland, president, United States F. & G,, 
on the formation of new companies. Mr. 
Bland has divided new companies into 
three groups—the first group compris- 





R. HOWARD BLAND 


ing those launched by life or fire com- 
panies as adjuncts for the utilization of 
their agency plants, somewhat analogous 
to his own ideas when the United States 
F. & G. formed the Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Fire. The second group he classi- 
fies aS comprising those companies or- 
ganized by ambitious and/or able men 
with the conviction that they can draw 
on the existing reservoirs of casualty 
and surety business and prosper; and 
the third group, the mushroom variety, 
formed by promoters at the height of 
the so-called bull market, with the help 
of unwary investors who were informed 
that all insurance companies made money 
both from underwriting and financial 
operations. 

In Mr. Bland’s opinion new companies 
will be organized in the casualty and 
surety field as the industries and busi- 
mess of the nation grow. He points to 
the fact that since 1920 the number of 
carriers in this field in operation in- 
creased from 200 to 300; thirty-five hav- 
ing come into existence in the 1928-1929 
period. Then he emphasizes: 

“Some of these companies will prosper, 
some will drag out a painful and un- 
happy existence and others will die 
early. For thirty-odd years we have 
seen the path strewn with the wrecks 
of ambitious projects which started au- 
spiciously but had inglorious endings.” 

Effect on Seasoned Companies 


Naturally the older and seasoned 
companies have been affected by the in- 
flux of new carriers, says Mr. Bland. 
He adds: “In certain of our lines it is 
generally recognized that the prem‘ ium 
volume has approximate limits and it 
stands to reason that this volume must 
feel the effect of the writings of new 
companies. In other lines. such as fidel- 
ity, the volume is not so limited and the 
agent can create a much greater demand. 

“The United States F. & G. did not 


write as much business in 1929 as it 
wrote in 1928 for the latter year was 
a most unusual one in a number of ways 
and there is no reason for us to be dis- 
courazed. As a matter of fact we are 
optimistic about our prospects in 1930 
and the years that will follow. 


With 


the speculative hysteria out of the way, 
and people, at least, realizing that one 
acquires and achieves in proportion only 
as one. works, the population will get 
down to a saner and more sensible mode 
of living and work. 

“As to competition, it is welcome. It 
puts our organization on its mettle. The 
old-line companies, as the records show, 
always emerge from competition, no 
matter how strenuous, all the better 
for it.” 

Reviewing other major developments 
of the past year Mr. Bland has ex- 
pressed his strong disapproval of the 
merit rating plan for private passenger 
automobiles, saying that it is imprac- 
ticable, unsound and radically opposed 
to the theory of insurance. “Certainly 
it has not accomplished the benefits pre- 
dicted for it,” he says. 

He is also impressed by the heavy 
increase in defalcations, pointing out 
that there has been an upward curve 
in the number and size of embezzle- 
ments, followed by claims, since the 
spring of 1929. “The curve has not yet 
been completed,” he adds, “for the rea- 
son that periodical examinations and 
audits and post mortems on bankruptcies 
will disclose other speculative operations 
hitherto successfully concealed. 

Mr. Bland sees’‘a great preponderance 
of uninsured losses. An examination of 
random cases in the United States F. & 
G. files has compelled him to wonder 
if crass stupidity on the part of some 
employers has not attended their un- 


willingness to purchase more than a 
nominal amount of protection. 
That the United States F. & G. is 


keenly cognizant of the importance of 
wise management at this time is indi- 
cated by Mr. Bland’s statement that “we 
at the home office have redoubled our 
vigilance in the matter of expenditures 
and propose to maintain a rigid scrutiny 
over every bill, not only because we 
should save but because waste and care- 
less expenditures are nothing short of 
criminal.” 





NEW ACCOUNTING BOOK SOON 





Written by R. S. Hull, Fellow of Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society, Under Whose 
Auspices It Is Being Published 

Richard Fondiller, secretary-treasurer, 
Casualty Actuarial Society. 75 Fulton 
street, New York, has advised all mem- 
bers of the Society of the forthcoming 
publication of a book entitled “Casualty 
Insurance Accounting” by Robert S. 
Hull, fellow of the Society who is comp- 
troller of the Standard Accident. This 
book. will contain the best of the ac- 
counting procedures used by the lead- 
ing casualty and surety companies, in- 
cluding about 180 office forms. 

Prominent among the chapter head- 
ings are: The Technique of Preparing 
the Annual Statement; Organization of 
a Casualty Insurance Company; Me- 
chanical Aids to Account; Special Fea- 
tures of Bonding Accounts, and Statis- 
tical Premium Records and Premium Re- 
serves. The book will contain 320 pages 
and will retail for $10. 





NEW A. & H. MANAGER 





W. G. Payne Joins Independence In- 
demnity as Successor to Joseph P. 
Marron 


W. G. Payne is the newly appointed 
accident and health superintendent in 
the home office of the Independence In- 
demnity, succeeding Josph P. Marron, 
who resigned to join the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life. Mr. Payne joined the Inde- 
pendence on February 15 and was previ- 
ously with the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America as assistant superin- 
tendent at its home office. Mr. Payne 
has had a substantial background. 

He came into the casualty business in 
1913 with the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies. In 1919 he joined the Globe 
Indemnity and the following year con- 
nected with the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America. 
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The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance 


THe Law RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is 
. already well known as the first text book on a subject 
of constantly increasing importance. 


The First Edition, published in 1921, has been out 
of print for several years. 
tion from many high legal authorities. Many requests 
have been received for a new edition. 


ne 


: 
[ 


It received commenda- 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1000 auto- 
mobile insurance cases and contains more than three times the amount 
of text contained in the First Edition. All the English and Canadian 
cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The state- 


ment of the law necessarily includes many of the leading principles 


I. 


Ses cI VIII. 
SECOND ED 








$8.50 Delivered 


The Eastern Underwriter Company 


110 Fulton Street New York 


of insurance law generally. 


PART I 


Automobile Insurance Generally 
Chapter 


Constitution of the Contract 
Construction of Policy 
Reformation of Policy 
Cancellation of Policy 

Notice and Proofs of Loss 
Agents, Brokers and Adjusters 


Arbitration, Appraisal and 
ward 


Extent of Loss and Amount of 
Recovery 


Option to Repair 

Representations and Warran- 
ties 

Subrogation 

Actions and Defenses 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated in 
detail. ; 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, 
arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facilitate 
reference. 


The book is the work of a legal author and editor of many years’ 
experience, for several years contributing editor of the American 
and English Encyclopedia of Law, Second Edition, and author, editor 
and translator of several legal text books. 


The following is one of many endorsements: 
“You may be interested to know that our people who have 


studied the book are most enthusiastic in their commendation 
of it.” 


PART II 


Matters Pertaining to the Different 

Kinds of Automobile Insurance 
Chapter 

XIII. Fire Insurance 

XIV. Theft Insurance 

XV. Collision Insurance 

XVI. Confiscation Insurance 

XVII. Transportation Insurance 
XVIII. Liability Insurance 

XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 


Covering Public Service 
Vehicles 
XX. Compulsory Liability Insur- 
ance 
XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 
panies and Associations 
Table of Cases 
Index 
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Why Fear Sells Policies 


Quicker 


Than Any Other Sales Appeal 





By VAN ZANDT WHEELER, 
Publicity Director, Metropolitan Casualty 


In the opinion of Van Zandt Wheeler, 
publicity director of the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty, fear is the main factor to be played 
up by the agent in selling insurance. Cog- 
nizant of the fact that this viewpoint with- 
out amplification would draw forth a 
heap of abuse by fellow advertising man- 
agers who have taken the opposite opinion 
at Insurance Advertising Conference 
meetings and elsewhere, Mr. Wheeler 
gives as follows the reasons for the con- 
clusion he has reached. His article ap- 
peared in the current “Metro-Surance.” 


For about ten years I've been burn- 
ing to air my views on a proposition that 
has caused a lot of controversy in the 
field, and this is a good chance to de- 
clare my hand. So here goes: 

The point to be resolved is this: In 
selling insurance, is it more effective (a) 
to play upon the other fellow’s fear, or 
(b) not to do so? 

One of the best health and accident 
specialists in the business declares 
against what he terms “crepe-hanging.” 
His contention is that you should ap- 
peal to logic and common sense and 
avoid trying to drive the fear idea home. 
Another crackerjack field man contends 
the opposite; and so it goes, the opinion 
swinging first one way and then t’other. 


Checkup of Buying Motives 


Before attempting to reach any con- 
clusion, suppose we check over the so- 
called “buying motives” that lurk in the 
background and are responsible for sales 
of any and all kinds, insurance included. 
Consider the following miscellaneous 
list: Jewelry, home, automobile, vacuum- 
cleaner, stocks, bonds, real estate, fire- 
arms, cosmetics. 

While a small amount of jewelry is 
bought with an eye to its value, in case 
of necessity, vanity and love of adorn- 
ment unquestionably constitute the main 
motives back of its purchase. You buy 
a home on the urge of one of the most 
impelling human instincts—to have a 
place that is your very own. Several 
considerations enter into the purchase of 
a car—pleasure, travel and _ business. 
Vacuum cleaners are bought to save 
work. Stocks appeal to the hope of prof- 
it; bonds commend themselves to the 
person seeking, primarily, security in the 
investment of money. Real estate is 
bought for both security and profit. 
Fire-arms are bought for sport or self- 
protection. Women buy cosmetics in 
the hope of making themselves more 
beautiful. 

Remove the motive, and you couldn’t 
sell any of these articles. Let’s see. 
Jones hates display of any sort, and 
therefore isn’t in the market for a ring. 
Real estate doesn’t interest Smith, and 
if you gave him a parcel he’d sell it the 
next day to be rid of it. White’s moth- 
er used a broom, and it ought to be 
good enough for his wife. As for Brown, 
he doesn’t believe in burglars and he 
wouldn’t shoot a bird or an animal on 
a bet—try to sell him a gun. 

All right, then, please let me know 
what the underlying (buying) motive of 
insurance is from the standpoint of the 


buyer. Protection! Nothing else but! 
Protection of what? What have you to 
lose? Life, house, accumulated assets 


of one sort or another—something of 
vaiue, the loss of which would be a ca- 
lamity, 


Make Prospects Fear-Conscious 

As protection, then, is the thing sought, 
when buying insurance, it seems to me 
very clear that the admission of the 
need of protection presupposes fear. In 
a word, unless and until a prospect is 
made fear-conscious he will not buy a 
nickel’s worth of insurance of any sort. 


Why should he? If nothing can or will 
happen to him he sees no need of paying 
out premiums. Tell a prospect: “Mr. 
Blank, there isn’t a chance in the world 
that as careful and expert a driver as 
you will have an accident, but I'd like 
to sell you some insurance anyway.’ 

How far would you get, commission- 
wise, if you proceeded along that line? 

I call to mind a life insurance man who 
doesn’t believe in the fear idea: “We 
eliminate the death argument mostly,” 
he told me, “that’s out of line these 
days. Instead of telling an average pros- 
pect ‘You’re apt to drop dead any min- 
ute, I say: ‘You’ve got a better than 
even chance of living to be a very old 
man, of outlasting your working years 

. isn’t it wise to lay by a nest egg 
to provide for those years?’” 

He doesn’t believe in fear, this agent. 
Yet he uses the fear argument in its 
most subtle form—the fear of indigent 
old age! 

Of the several major motives that 
dominate all life on this planet, scien- 
tists place self-preservation at the top 
of the list. Let the test come in any 
guise or form, and the underlying in- 
stinct will assert itself automatically, re- 
gardless of the status and dignity of the 
actors. 

A Few Examples 

Suppose the following examples: The 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
in the midst of solemn deliberation over 
some weighty matter. An anarchist sud- 
denly appears and hurls a_ time-bomb 
into their midst. Paavo Nurmi, the 
“Flying Finn,” in his best race would 
look like a cripple in comparison with 
the speed those distinguished septigen- 
arians and octogenarians would exhibit 
in absenting themselves from thence. 

Invade the annual directors meeting of 
the biggest company you can think of 
and yell “Fire.” It’s an odds-on bet 
that the white-haired chairman would 
run the youngest man in the room a 
dead heat to the nearest exit. 

Or go to some stock broker’s office 
during a panic. There you will see fear, 
stark, livid—men with twitching lips and 
mottled faces, palsied with fright as their 
money is swept away with each stutter- 
ing click of the ticker. 

Most men are brave in fair weather, 
when everything is smooth and their 
affairs are in fine shape. But how-they 
do squirm when the tide turns against 
them! Many men are physically brave 
in the extreme, but their blood turns 
to water when they face financial dis- 
aster or ruin. 

Insurance happens to be the one de- 
vice through which the blows of fate 
may be mitigated economically, and it 
is the economic side of disaster which 
men most dread. To lose sight, there- 
fore, of fear as the fundamental motive 
back of the purchase of insurance is, in 
my opinion, to overlook first principles. 
Until the other fellow is properly (al- 
beit secretly) scared, he’s not going to 
do business. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL GAINS 

The Liberty Mutual of Boston, one 
of the largest of the mutual companies, 
made a gain in assets of $2,471,496 last 
year, making a total of $21,922,813. Its 
surplus showed an increase of $510,915 
and now stands at $3,552,373. Premium 
volume was $17,383,983, a gain of $2,336,- 
379 over 1928. 

John J. Brown, chairman of the board 
of the Foster-Wheeler Corp., New York, 
was elected a director of the Liberty last 
week and Marshall B. Dalton, formerly 
New England district manager, was 
elected a vice-presidnt. All other offi- 
cers were re-elected. 





Mutual to Seil 
Car Insurance to 
Labor Organizations 





Plans have been practically completed - 


for the launching of a mutual automo- 
bile insurance company with headquar- 
ters in Wisconsin, having as one of its 
major aims the protection of the auto- 
mobile hazard of members of labor or- 
ganizations. 

While the company will accept any 
automobile risks offered it expects to 
sell a part of the insurance that it car- 
ries directly through labor organizations. 

O. H. Johnson, former insurance com- 
missioner of Wisconsin, is heading the 
plan for the new organization and Her- 
man L. Ekern is aiding in the organi- 
zation of the company as counsel for 
the organizers and will, according to Mr. 
Johnson, be general counsel of the com- 
pany after its organization. 

Mr. Johnson said recently that the 
200 members with risks with the com- 
pany on which the premiums are paid, 
necessary to form a mutual corporation 
under the laws of this state, have prac- 
tically been secured, and with the sign- 
ing up of a few more policyholders the 
company will be ready to apply to the 
insurance commissioner for a license to 
do business in the state. 





DRIVE FOR ACCIDENT BUSINESS 


Producers of the Employers’ Liability 
are now in the midst of the Golden 
Jubilee anniversary drives for business, 
among them being accident production. 
Five months have been given to qualify 
—February 1 to June 30—and the score 
of fifty points qualifies the agent to be- 
come a member of the First Producers’ 
Club of the Employers’ group. One point 
is given for each $5 of new paid’ acci- 
dent premiums and one point for each 
new accident application. 





CONFER AT HOME OFFICE 





American Surety and N. Y. Casualty 
Branch Office Representatives Ad- 
dressed by Officials 


The district representatives who su- 
pervise forty branch offices located 
throughout the country were in con- 
ference last week at the offices cf the 
American Surety and its subsidiary, the 
New York Casualty, with the executives 
of both companies participating in the 
conference. Various phases of the busi- 
ness were discussed, includinz many 
agency problems and the produciion of 
business. 

The opening session was addressed by 
A. F. Lafrentz, first vice-president cf 
the American Surety. J. Carroll French, 
president of the New York Casualty, 
spoke the following day. 

Among those in attendance at the ses- 
sions were D. H. Cook and W. E. Mc- 
Kell, vice-presidents, and Frank B. Ham- 
mond, home office special representative 
for the Pacific Coast district; Jacob 
Pfeiffer, manager of the Middle district; 
W. H. Riley, Eastern district special 
agent; H. A. Reiss, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies; R. L. Neptune, pro- 
duction manager, and W. H. White, su- 
perintendent of agencies for the New 
York Casualty. 





MAKE AUTO ARRANGEMENT 


The Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, Ma., has made ar- 
rangements with the Nelson Motor Car 
Maintenance Co. to obtain automobile 
state and city licenses for clients of its 
insurance members, thus avoiding for 
them the long delays incident to obtain- 
ing such licenses personally. 





ELECTED TO U. S. F. & G. BOARD 

Lloyd B. Wilson, president, Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., has 
joined the board of directors of the 
United States F. & G. 











C. A. Craig, Pres. 


W.R. Wills, Vice-Pres. W.S. Bearden, Sec. & Treas. | 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial Life, Ordinary Life, Health and 
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Government Service 
Bureau at Capital 


IT ASSISTS 





HOW INSURANCE 
Much Detail About Writing of Bonds; 
Government Contracts; Aetna Life 


Explains How Bureau Operates 








The United States Government Service 
Bureau at Washington is helpful to in- 
surance companies in many ways in rela- 
tion to new bond and insurance business. 
Just how is explained by the Aetna Life 
in the current edition of its agency paper, 
“The Aetna-Izer.” That paper’s article on 
the subject follows: 

Every Aetna-izer knows that his Gov- 
ernment Service Bureau in Washington 
is there to serve and co-operate with 
him and his clients in connection with 
all matters of government interest gen- 
erally, and to help him secure new bond 
and insurance business in connection 
therewith, but we have been asked many 
times, “Just what do you do?” The best 
way to answer that is to tell what we 
did on a typical day. Such a day was 
yesterday. Here is what we did: at- 
tended nine bid openings in seven dif- 
ferent departments and mailed abstracts 
to 310 bidders in thirty-two states; pre- 
pared and mailed four “Notices of Calls 
for Bids” on proposed supply and con- 
struction contracts; prepared and mailed 
six notices of awards of contract; pre- 
pared several miscellaneous notices and 
bulletins; and sent three telegrams on 
low bids. All of this was routine, but 
there were some special services too, for 
we appeared at the veterans’ bureau on 
behalf of a client having difficulty with 
a contract; consulted a government at- 
torney in connection with a tax bond 
claim; secured status reports on two 
construction contracts; prepared a brief 
and report on the status of certain legis- 
lation; re-executed two bonds; executed 
a bid bond on behalf of a field office 
and filed the bid for the client; and in- 
vestigated a pension claim request. 

Government Contracts 

There is no more convincing evidence 
of the value of service in connection with 
government contracts than that given in 
a letter from our western branch office, 
in which they say: “Some time ago we 
asked that you put the —— lumber com- 
pany on our government mailing list for 
calls for bids for redwood lumber. We 
overlooked telling you that the reason 
they have gotten in touch with us was 
because of the recommendation given by 
the —— lumber company of San Fran- 
cisco regarding our Washington service 
bureau. We have written a number of 
bonds for the former company and 
thought you would be interested in 
knowing that it was brought about by 
reason of our Washington — service 
bureau.” 

Several government contractors have 
voluntarily written the ‘bureau this 
month at the suggestion of clients, ask- 
ing that their names be added to our 
mailing list. 

Public Buildings 

Much has been written concerning the 
federal public building program now in 
progress and which will be increased this 
year. The supervising architect, treas- 
ury department, Washington, having di- 
rect supervision of this program (exclu- 
sive of the army, navy, U. S. veterans’ 
bureau) last year awarded two hundred 
and eighty contracts, aggregating ap- 
proximately $22,000,000. This work was 
done literally throughout the United 
States. The bonds supporting these con- 
tracts were executed by thirty-eight dif- 
ferent surety companies and it should 
be a source of satisfaction to every 
Aetna-izer that his company was one of 
the five leading companies in the num- 
ber of bonds executed. 


RICHMOND APPOINTMENT 

C. R. Riley, manager of the Richmond 
branch office of the Glens Falls Indem- 
nity and Commerce Casualty, has ap- 
pointed F. Emmett Topping to super- 
‘vise the claim department of the office. 
Mr. Topping is a well known Virginia 
attorney. 





GOOD YEAR FOR GENERAL RE. 


Strong Financial Position Revealed in 
Annual Statement; Assets Ahead; 
North Star Also Gains 
The General Reinsurance Corporation 
and the North Star, both members of 
the General Re-Alliance Corporation 
group, have filed their annual statement 
showing strong financial positions and 
creditable results of their 1929 opera- 

tions. 

The General Reinsurance writes cas- 
ualty, fidelity and surety reinsurance. Its 
statement shows total assets of $12,902,- 
545. Its gross premium income for the 
year was $6,615,636, as compared with 
$6,256,680 for the year 1928. 

The corporation has set up ample re- 
serves, including $6,101,873 for outstand- 
ing claims and claim expense, $3,127,609 
for unearned premiums, $299,685 for com- 
missions, taxes, etc, and $200,000 volun- 
tary reserve for contingencies. Its net 
surplus beyond all obligations is $1,673,- 
377, which with its $1,500,000 capital 
gives a surplus to treatyholders of $3,- 
173.377. 

The North Star shows total assets of 
$4,055,904. The unearned premium re- 
serve is $1,659,736 and after setting aside 
$357,116 for pending losses and $103,132 
for commission, taxes, etc., the company 
has a net surplus of $1,535,918, which 
with its capital of $400,000, gives a sur- 
plus to treatyholders of $1,935,918. The 
North Star’s operations in the fire in- 
surance field are under the management 
of Meinel & Wemple, Inc., of 469 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 








ATTACK INDIANA RECEIVERSHIP 


Members of Defunct Federal Automo- 
bile Insurance Ass’n Also Fight in 
Court Against Assessment 


Collection of approximately $3,000,000 
in assessments from former policyhold- 
ers in the defunct Federal Automobile 
Insurance Association of Indianapolis, 
has been withheld temporarily by Gar- 
rett W. Olds, receiver, on the request 
of Judge William S. McMaster of the 
superior court in Indianapolis, pending 
adjudication of an action questioning the 
legality of the receivership. 

The Court on February 26 heard final 
arguments on a motion by Fae W. Pat- 
rick, attorney for the receiver, to dis- 
miss an intervening petition by Charles 
E. Smith, former agent of the company, 
any a group of former “members” of the 
reciprocal company attacking both the 
receivership and the assessments levied 
against them. Attorneys were requested 
by the court to submit written briefs 
outlining their respective stands. It is 
expected a month will elapse before the 
court will give a final decision. 

Approximately 120,000 former members 
living in nineteen different states are 
affected by the assessment levied on 
policies effective in the years 1924 to 
1927 inclusive. Of the total number 
about 80,000 live in Indiana. 


J. J. Iago Talk 


(Continued from Page 44) 








certainly be contentious and exorbitant 
in their demands. The fact that we is- 
sue a policy to such an establishment is 
likely to convey the impression that, we 
intend to cover property of clients. Con- 
sequently such risks are unqualifiedly 
prohibited. 4 

“(2) Alcohol, and all applicants who 
deal in beverage or non-beverage alco- 
hol. Soft-drink and near-beer saloons. 
(3) Druggists—wholesale or retail; (4) 
pool and billiard parlors; (5) country 
clubs; (6) all risks located in undesir- 
able neighborhoods; (7) all risks located 
in towns of less than 10,000 population ; 
(8) show window insurance upon JjJew- 
elry, unless the windows are protected 
by heavy wire screens from midnight 
until opening time in the morning.” _ 

Said Mr. Iago: “The underwriting 
rules of the various companies are by 
no means identical nor uniform, so that 
the above is submitted merely as a speci- 
men—not as a model.” 


Non-Assessable Policy Hearing 


(Continued from Page 43) 


that the surplus has been accumulated 
from the contributions of the policyhold- 
ers and represents the profits of the 
business which should go to them under 
the mutual plan. Therefore the policy- 
holders should consent to their being de- 
prived of their earnings, just as they are 
required to give their consent to amend- 
ments to the charter for the company to 
transact additional kinds of business 
through the capitalization of surplus. 


Surplus Provision 


7. The bill should provide how the 
surplus is to be ascertained in the same 
way as the insurance law in various sec- 
tions now provides for the ascertainment 
of surplus when mutual companies desire 
to amend their charter to transact addi- 
tional kinds of business. 


8. The bill should not permit compa- 
nies to issue non-assessable policies 
through the capitalization of any surplus 
which has been loaned to the company 
under the provisions of the insurance 
law but should provide that before any 
non-assessable policies shall be issued 
such loans must be repaid. 


9. The law should provide that the 
company should not be allowed to issue 
both assessable and non-assessable poli- 
cies. 


10. It would be just as logical to per- 
mit stock companies to retire their capi- 
tal stock when they have a surplus equal 
to their minimm capital required. - 

11. Mutual companies would not be 
on the same financial basis as_ stock 
companies under this bill for stock com- 
panies have a large surplus in addition 
to their capital. 


Would Tear Down Mutual Structure 


The talk of Vice-President Stanley of 
the Glens Falls Indemnity stated that in 
his mind mutual insurance is based upon 
the fact that it has the assessment fea- 
ture and without that the very structure 
upon which mutual casualty companies 
are built is being torn down. Continuing 
he said: 


“When we consider that mutual com- 
panies declare their dividends on current 
year’s business and appreciate that the 
majority of all casualty business involves 
a long term liability, the question arises 
whether or not at the end of a given 
year a mutual casualty company can pos- 
sibly determine its profit in order to de- 
clare its dividend. 

“The catastrophe hazard is always 
quite apparent in the casualty business, 
and especially Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. It is true that the mutual compa- 
nies as well as the stock companies re- 
insure their liability above a certain net 
retention, but experience shows us that 
the reinsuring companies who are will- 
ing to reinsure a mutual casualty com- 
pany are generally as weak if not weak- 
er than the company itself, and it re- 
minds one of the blind leading the blind. 

“It occurs to me that the only ap- 
parent reason for a mutual company to 
be permitted to issue a non-assessable 
contract would be their desire to com- 
pete with stock companies who do not 
have this assessment feature, and in ad- 
dition thereto dangle before the eyes of 
their prospect a 20 or 30% dividend. The 
elimination of this feature of their busi- 
ness would no doubt be alluring to some 
type of prospect and would no doubt 
build their premium income. 

“Of course, we are told that the rea- 
son a mutual company can pay divi- 
dends is due to the fact that they have 
no agents and this saving in agent’s 
commission is returned to the. policy- 
holder. If for no other reason I would 
strongly oppose a bill permitting mutual 
companies to become non-assessable, for 
in the strengthening of their sales argu- 
ment against the stock company compe- 
tition, on each risk they are fortunate 
enough to secure they are eliminating 
the agent, and it is my candid opinion 
that the enormous strides that have been 
made in insurance can be attributed to 


the high grade agency organization rep. 
resenting stock companies. Not only jg 
the agent an asset to the company which 
he represents, but he is a most impor. 
tant factor with the policyholder when a 
loss occurs, and the commission which 
he earns he is rightfully entitled to for 
service rendered. When we consider 
that there are in the Empire State thou- 
sands of agents engaged in their honest 
business rendering a real service to 
their communities, who should be pro- 
tected, when any bill is presented to the 
legislature which might affect their in- 
come, nothing should be left undone by 
the companies which they represent to 
protect their interests.” 
Views of John L. Train 

John L. Train, secretary of the Utica 
Mutual, principal proponent of the bill, 
said in part: 

“The so-called non-assessable bill per- 
mits mutual companies to issue non-as- 
sessable policies on the same basis of 
financial responsibility that such privi- 
leges have been-accorded stock insur- 
ance companies. 


“Only three states in the United States 
prohibit mutual companies from writ- 
ing non-assessable policies. In none of 
those states are the restrictions as dras- 
tic as in the proposed bill. Before a 
mutual company can write a non-assess- 
able policy, it must have a surplus equal 
to the capital stock requirements of a 
stock company transacting the same 
lines of business, plus an additional 
$100,000. 

“Foreign mutual fire companies are 
permitted to write non-assessable poli- 
cies in New York state. The question 
of whether a policy issued by mutual 
companies should be assessable or not 
assessable, does not relate to the ques- 
tion as to whether a company is mutual 
or not mutual. The only fundamental 
difference between a mutual company 
and a stock company is that a mutual 
company is owned bv its policyholders 
while a stock company is owned by its 
stockholders. Some stock companies re- 
turn a part of the premiums to their 
policyholders and are known as ‘stock 
participating’ companies. 

“Decisions of the courts in this state, 
in other states and the Supreme Court 
of the United States have again and 
again stated that a mutual company cat 
issue policies without a contingent lia 


-bility and that the question of assess- 


ment never has been a fundamental 
principle of mutual insurance. 


“Nearly all of the important life ir 
surance companies in the United States 
are mutual insurance companies, none of 
them having any assessment feature. 
Says There Should Be No Discrimination 

“The only argument made against the 
bill is that the mutual companies will 
have a better chance in competition with 
the stock companies by removing an ar 
gument which is now used against mt 
tual insurance companies that have an 
assessable feature. Such an argument! 
is essentially selfish and does not take 
into consideration the interests of the 
insuring public. No mutual company 
that could comply with the provisions 
of the proposed bill has ever failed of 
has ever levied an assessment during the 
entire period of over one hundred_years 
of mutual insurance in the United States. 
Mutual companies owned by and man- 
aged in the interest of the policyholders 
should be entitled to at least the same 
rights and privileges as stock compa 
nies. A mutual dollar of financial re 
sponsibility is as good as a stock com 
pany dollar of financial responsibility 
Whether the responsibility is in canita 
or surplus is immaterial as far as the 
safety of the policyholder is concerncé. 

Among other speakers in opposition te 
the bill were Arthur Arnow, presiden 
General Brokers Association of New 
York City, and Herman Bayern, chait 
man of the legislative committee of thi 
association. 





